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THE ORIGIN THE TWO-TOWER 
FACADE ROMANESQUE 


HERWIN SCHAEFER 


NE of the problems least resolved in the architec- 
tural history of the early Middle Ages is that of 
the origin and the source of the two-tower facade. 

We know that this scheme came into use some time during 
the eleventh century in France, Germany, and elsewhere, 
but beyond that we know very little indeed. A number of 
theories as to the origin and source of this motif have been 
brought forward, usually in the form of suggestions within 
the framework of a larger subject, but the problem itself 
has never been specifically dealt with in detail or at any 
length. A discussion of this problem must deal with two 
distinct questions: where in Western Europe was the motif 
of the two-tower facade first used during the Romanesque 
period, and what is the ultimate source of this motif? 
Before we proceed with our investigation, it is necessary 
to define what is meant by the two-tower facade. To do 
this, we must refer to the thirteenth-century cathedrals of 
France, which in more than one sense represent the end 
point of a development and which are the norm and ideal 
toward which earlier formulations had striven. At no time 
during the preceding centuries do we find the plans of 
churches so closely approximating one standard ideal as do 
the cathedrals of Paris,” Chartres,* and Reims.* During the 
Romanesque period one is still able to discern the distinct 
contributions of diverse origins of the style as well as the 
individual contributions of local inspiration. It is for this 
reason that it is impossible to define precisely the two-tower 
facade in the Romanesque period, particularly in its earlier 
phase, when the conception of a two-tower facade seems to 


1. The author is especially indebted for assistance and criticism 
to Professors Wilhelm Koehler and Kenneth J. Conant of Harvard 
University. 

2. Marcel Aubert, Notre-Dame de Paris, Paris, 1920, frontis- 
piece and plan at end of volume. 

3. René Merlet, La cathédrale de Chartres, Paris, n.d., frontis- 
piece and p. 33. 

4. Louis Demaison, La cathédrale de Reims, Paris, n.d., frontis- 
piece and p. 41. 


have developed within a variety of forms of expression. It is 
only when church architecture is created in a uniform style 
that one can attempt to find a definition of the two-tower 
facade. 

It appears that the end point of the development is 
reached, and therewith what might be termed the ideal 
two-tower facade, when the two towers form the natural 
termination of the nave aisles and do not extend, or extend 
but little, beyond them. The space under the towers opens 
into the aisles as well as into the central portion between 
them. This central portion between the towers is no longer 
set off as an entrance hall or narthex, but is a part of the 
nave itself which extends clear through and thereby finds 
expression in the organization of the facade. There is no 
longer a separate facade structure, but the motif is now 
integrated into the whole, and at the same time articulates 
the parts of this whole.° 

With slight deviations this is true of the classical thir- 
teenth-century cathedrals of France. In the plan of Notre- 
Dame at Paris only the thickness of the outside walls and 
buttresses and of the inner piers of the towers indicate their 
existence. They are not separate entities and do not in any 
way stand apart from the building but form a part of the 
whole within strict limits. At Chartres, because of their his- 
tory, the towers extend somewhat beyond the aisles.° At 
Reims this deviation is reduced to a minimum. In Germany 
the cathedral at Cologne’ represents the ideal on a large 
scale; and St. Elisabeth at Marburg,’ the cathedral at Lim- 


5. Cf. Hans Kunze, Das Fassadenproblem der franzdsischen 
Friih- und Hochgotik (Diss. Strasbourg), Leipzig, 1912. 

6. Significantly the towers were originally erected in connection 
with a narthex and incorporated into the body of the church when 
the new church was built after the fire of 1194. Cf. Merlet, of. 
cit., pp. 19-26. 

7. Paul Clemen, Der Dom zu Kéln, Diisseldorf, 1937, figs. 26, 
86. 

8. Richard Hamann, Die Elisabethkirche zu Marburg und ihre 
kiinstlerische Nachfolge, Verlag des kunstgeschichtlichen Seminars 
der Universitit Marburg a.d. Lahn, 1924-29, 1, figs. 2, 32. 
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burg a.d. Lahn,’ and the church at Andernach*® represent 
it on a smaller scale. 

Even though the conception of the two-tower facade 
undoubtedly reaches further back, we have in the two ab- 
bey churches at Caen the earliest preserved examples in 
which the towers are brought into a closer connection with 
the structure of the church itself.’ In the plan of La Tri- 
nité (1062-83 )** the facade structure still receives an em- 
phasis of its own, chiefly because the towers extend beyond 
the aisles, but at St. Etienne (1064—87)** the towers no 


g. Georg Dehio, Geschichte der deutschen Kunst, 1, Berlin, 1919, 
figs. 152a, 201. 

10. Ibid., figs. 158, 200. 

11. The church of Notre Dame at Jumiéges, built c. 1037-67, 
has a facade of a distinct character, with its central portion pro- 
jecting about three meters. It is an important step forward that 
the churches at Caen present a straight front. G. Lanfry, “Fouilles 
et découvertes 4 Jumiéges,” Bulletin Monumental, LXXXV11, 1928, 
pp. 129-131. Marcel Aubert, L’Art francais a Pépoque romane, 
Paris, 1929-32, 1, p. 11, pl. 22. Louis-Marie Michon and Roger 
Martin Du Gard, L’ Abbaye de Jumiéges, Paris, 1935, pp. 38-46. 
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longer do this and appear as the termination of the aisles. 
Aubert says of the facade of St. Etienne: “sa composition 
grandiose, simple et puissante, a inspiré les architectes des 
églises anglaises aprés la conquéte de 1066, comme les 
grands maitres des cathédrales de l’Ile de France, dans la 
deuxiéme moitié du xu* siécle.”** In Normandy, then, we 
have the earliest preserved structures that foreshadow the 
ideal reached in the thirteenth century. Whether the Nor- 
man churches are also the first to use this motif is a question 
which is dealt with in this article. 


I. THE Eartrest ROMANESQUE Two-ToweEr FAcaDEs 


To determine the first use of the two-tower facade, in 
which the towers are used as an organic part of the church, 


we must consider a group of early monuments in the Upper 


13. Ibid., p. 12, pl. 32. 

14. Ibid., p. 12. Cf. Marcel Anfray, L’ Architecture normande, 
Paris, 1939, pp. 231 ff. In England notably Durham and Southwell 
show this scheme; Francis Bond, Gothic Architecture in England, 


12. Aubert, L’Art francais, p. 11, pl. 24. ‘ London, 1905, p. 28, fig. 1 on p. 149; p. §20, fig. 2 on p. 152. 
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Rhine region (Fig. 34). Since the Miinsterbaumeister 
Knauth had reconstructed a two-tower facade for the early 
cathedral at Strasbourg’® (Fig. 1) this was considered the 
first."° This view, however, was challenged recently by 
Reinhardt,** who had previously also accepted the early 
appearance of the two-tower facade in the Upper Rhine 
region,’* but who now wished to prove its non-existence 
there in order to show that this type of facade was created 
first in Northern France and represented there by the ex- 
amples in Normandy which are indeed the earliest pre- 
served.’® 

The cathedral at Strasbourg, founded by Bishop Werner 
in 1015, is clearly of the greatest importance, not only be- 
cause of its early date, but also because of its size — it had 
the same dimensions as the present cathedral — and be- 
cause of its position as cathedral church of the cultural 
center of southwestern Germany and the adjacent regions. 
Since Reinhardt has brought forth what appears to be im- 
portant evidence for a different reconstruction, it is neces- 
sary to deal at some length with his thesis and to base our 
own conclusions on Strasbourg and other monuments in 
this region on a discussion of his views. 

As Gall has pointed out,”° Reinhardt’s plan of Strasbourg 


15. Joseph Knauth, “Das Strassburger Miinster,” Strassburger 
Miinsterblatter, v1, 1912. I was unable to obtain this publication, 
but it is reliably reported by Hans Reinhardt, “La Cathédrale de 
VEvéque Wernher,” Bulletin de la Société des amis de la cathédrale 
de Strasbourg, Ser. 2, 11, 1932, pp. 41, 47-48. In the following 
this article is referred to as Bulletin, 1932. Cf. Gustav v. Bezold, 
“Zur Geschichte der romanischen Baukunst in der Erzdidzese 
Mainz,” Marburger Jahrbuch fiir Kunstwissenschaft, viii—-1x, 
1936, p. 31. 

16. Cf. Dehio, Geschichte der deutschen Kunst, 1, p. 76; idem, 
Das Strassburger Miinster, Munich, 1922, pp. 7-8; in his earlier 
publication, together with G. v. Bezold, Die kirchliche Baukunst 
des Abendlandes, 1, p. 574, Dehio had maintained that the motif 
did not originate in Germany, but came there from Cluny, the ab- 
beys of Limburg a.d.H. and Hirsau being the intermediaries; Paul 
Frankl, Die Friihmittelalterliche und romanische Baukunst, Wild- 
park-Potsdam, 1926, pp. 72-73; Rudolf Kautzsch, Romanische 
Kirchen im Elsass, Freiburg i. B., 1927, p. 713 Hans Kunze, “Der 
Stand unseres Wissens um die Baugeschichte des Strassburger Miin- 
sters,” Elsass-Lothringisches Jahrbuch, XVi11, 1939, pp. 68-75, 
82; Mettler, “Zum Ursprung der doppeltiirmigen Westfassade der 
mittelalterlichen Basilika,” Zeitschrift fiir Geschichte der Architek- 
tur, V1, 1913, Pp. 145-146. 

17. Hans Reinhardt, Bulletin, 1932, pp. 39-64; idem, “Das 
erste Miinster zu Schaffhausen und die Frage der Doppelturmfas- 
sade am Oberrhein,” Anzeiger fiir Schweizerische Altertumskunde, 
XXXVII, 1935, Ppp. 241-257 (in the following this article is re- 
ferred to as Anzeiger, 1935). 

18. Hans Reinhardt, Die spatromanische Bauperiode des Basler 
Miinsters, Dissertation, Basel, 1926, p. 74; idem, “Die Ausgra- 
bungen der ersten Anlage des Klosters Allerheiligen in Schaff- 
hausen,” Jahrbuch fiir Kunstwissenschaft, 1928, pp. 38, 41. 

19. Hans Reinhardt and Etienne Fels, “Etude sur les églises- 
porches carolingiennes et leur survivance dans l’art roman,” Bulle- 
tin Monumental, XCll, 1933, PP. 331-3653 XCVI, 1937, Ppp. 425— 
469. 

20. Ernst Gall, Zeitschrift fiir Kumstwissenschaft, 1, 1932, p- 
298. 
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(Fig. 2)** certainly allows for a two-tower reconstruction, 
if i:udeed it does not favor it. Reinhardt himself reconstructs 
one tower over the central portion of the facade and two 
staircase turrets built onto the eastern corners of the central 
tower. He states that the facade of the cathedral was identi- 
cal with the present state of St. Thomas at Strasbourg (Fig. 
3)."? Furthermore, he claims that the abbey church at 
Lautenbach, which is now restored with a two-tower fa- 
cade, was originally also built on this plan and was a true 
replica of Strasbourg. For this he cites an old print of the 
abbey church before its restoration in the nineteenth cen- 
tury (Fig. 4).”° 

Could the cathedral of Strasbourg have had a single 
square tower over the center of its facade? The first doubt 
arises over the oblong shape of the space it would have had 
to cover. The foundations along the entire front of the 
facade go to a depth of 5.80 m.,”* which would indicate 
that they were destined to carry a considerable load. By 
completing Reinhardt’s plan and continuing the outline of 
the foundations for the outside walls of the side chambers, 
which are hidden under the later foundations, in the same 
width as they were found for their eastern walls and the 
walls facing the entrance hall, Kunze worked out the 
following: the north and south outside walls respectively of 
the two side chambers extended beyond the body of the 
church, and on the front they extended the same distance 
beyond the central portion of the facade, i.e., the triple 
arcade. For Kunze this disposition alone characterizes these 
side chambers as the bases of towers. He interprets the 
foundations as running in a straight line all along the fa- 
cade; the walls of the side chambers placed statically cor- 
rectly over their axis; the arcades in the center, however, as 
being pushed back and not standing on the axis of the 
foundations. This could be practicable only if their load was 
small and did not consist of the weight of a central tower.”* 
However, even if the piers in the central portion had been 
centered on the foundations, this arrangement would argue 
against Reinhardt, because it would make the foundation 


- wall here considerably narrower than that of the two side 


compartments, which would then logically have borne the 
major weight of towers. The plan itself, therefore, suggests 
a two-tower reconstruction of the facade, rather than a 
central tower (Fig. 1). 

St. Thomas at Strasbourg has a square tower, which is, 
moreover, Gothic in its forms and represents a restoration 
of the nineteenth century.”° The tower in the old print of 


the abbey church of Lautenbach (Fig. 4) also is Gothic, 


21. Reinhardt, Bulletin, 1932, pl. u. 

22. Ibid., fig. 11. 

23. Ibid., fig. 9. 

24. Ibid., p. 43. 

25. Kunze, Elsass-Lothringisches Jahrbuch, xviii, 1939, pl. 0, 
fig. 1, pp. 71-75. 

26. Jos. Walter, “L’Eglise Saint-Etienne de Strasbourg d’aprés 
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and the broken off pilasters on each side and their absence 
in the center would more easily serve as proof for a two- 
tower reconstruction than for a central tower.** The use, 
therefore, of these monuments for a reconstruction of the 
facade of the cathedral at Strasbourg is not above criticism. 

In further support of his reconstruction of the cathedral 
with one central tower over the facade Reinhardt cites a 
Strasbourg coin of 1249 (Fig. 5)** which shows a central 
tower over an oblong building which opens in a triple arcade 
below and which has two smaller towers behind the oblong 
structure. These two appear to be round, and it is of great 
importance that their eave line is above that of the central 
tower. This coin picture is compared by Reinhardt to the 
abbey church at Maursmiinster (Fig. 6)*° which does show 
a plan similar to this, but differs in one important respect. 
At Maursmiinster the central tower, which is square, is set 
back, and the side towers are in the plane of the facade. 
Both the building on the coin and the abbey church of 
Maursmiinster are then compared by Reinhardt to Stras- 
bourg. Having asserted, however, that the cathedral had 
only one tower with attached staircase turrets, as at St. 
Thomas, Reinhardt must, if he also wishes to use the coin 
as evidence, call the detachment of the side towers in the 
building depicted on it “une licence du médailleur.”*° In 
considering this particular aspect of the placing of the three 
towers to each other, we may compare neither the building 
on the coin nor Maursmiinster to the cathedral at Stras- 
bourg, because from the plan it is obvious that if indeed 
three towers existed, they were certainly all in one plane. In 
order to reconcile this fact with his use of the coin and 
Maursmiinster as evidence, Reinhardt assumes such di- 
minutive attached staircase turrets for the cathedral as ac- 
tually do exist on St. Thomas (in our photograph one of 
them can barely be discerned on the southeast corner of the 
square tower ). For the rest he assumes relatively low square 
side chambers at either side. ‘The discrepancies among the 
coin of 1249, the church of Maursmiinster, and his recon- 
struction of the cathedral make his use of the coin and 
Maursmiinster as evidence unacceptable.** 

The use of the coin of 1249 may be questioned on other 


des dessins et textes inédits,” Archives Alsaciennes, V1, 1927, pp. 
1-14; Dehio, Handbuch der deutschen Kunstdenkmaler, Siid- 
westdeutschland, Berlin, 1911, pp. 402-403. 

27. This has also been pointed out by Gall, Zeitschrift fiir 
Kunstwissenschaft, 1932, p. 298; cf. also Dehio, Handbuch, iv, pp. 
402-403; Kautzsch, Romanische Kirchen im Elsass, pl. 44. 

28. Reinhardt, Bulletin, 1932, fig. 10. 

29. Reinhardt and Fels, Bulletin Monumental, 1937, facing 
p. 428. 

30. Reinhardt, Bulletin, 1932, p. 50. 

31. Gall, Zeitschrift fiir Kunstwissenschaft, 1932, p. 298, has 
tried to argue that perhaps the coin cutter saw the cathedral from 
the eastern end with the tower over the crossing in the foreground 
and the facade towers further back. Therefore, he must, of course, 
call the’ appearance of the open arcade at the easter end a “kiinst- 
lerische Freiheit.” 
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grounds as well. Its face bears a bust of Bishop Henry of 
Stahleck, who was Bishop of Strasbourg from 1238 to 
1260, and this identifies it satisfactorily as a Strasbourg 
coin. The reverse displays the building in question and the 
date 1249. Of the building Reinhardt says: “une église ro- 
mane qui serait celle de la cathédrale.”*’ Elsewhere he says: 
“dass . . . diese [the facade of the Romanesque cathedral | 

gemeint war, dariiber diirfte kaum ein Zweifel 
bestehen.”** Nevertheless, it may be questioned that this is a 
replica of the facade of the Romanesque cathedral at Stras- 
bourg. If we examine the early coins of Strasbourg, they 
present a variety of architectural types on the reverse during 
the period under discussion. At the outset it might be asked, 
why one particular type is chosen from this variety and 
claimed as a replica of the cathedral? 

Coin types were used over long periods of time and there- 
fore it is well to begin with the earliest showing architec- 
tural representations. This is a coin of Louis the Pious (814- 
840), showing a gate structure with a rectangular opening, 
and a small turret at each side. I do not believe this can be 
called an ecclesiastical building.** Next there is a type used 
by Otto I (936-973), with a building which Engel calls a 
temple.*° It shows two rows of three arches each, one above 
the other, and covered by a pointed roof topped by a fleur 
de lis. The whole is surrounded by the legend ARGEN- 
TINA CIVITAS. 

During the reign of the Ottos, chiefly Otto I, II, and III 
(936-1002), a number of bishops of Strasbourg, who had 
been granted mint privileges by Louis the German in 873, 
used the Carolingian temple type. This presents a gabled 
temple-front of four columns, with a cross between the two 
center ones.*° The type was universally used throughout 
the Carolingian epoch in all parts of the Empire and per- 
sisted in many cases until much later.** It was originally 


2. Reinhardt, Bulletin, 1932, p. 48. 
3. Anzeiger, 1935, Pp. 251. 
4. Arthur Engel and Ernest Lehr, Numismatique de l’ Alsace, 
Paris, 1887, pp. 152-153, nos. 15, 16, 17, pl. Xxx, figs. 11, 12. 

35. Ibid., p. 156, nos. 49-55, pl. xxv, figs. 1, 2, pl. xxx, fig. 29. 

36. Ibid., pp. 163-164, nos. 146-153, pl. xxxl, figs. 22-24. 

Hermann Dannenberg, Die deutschen Miinzen der siachs- 
ischen und frinkischen Kaiserzeit, Berlin, 1876. It is impossible to 
give all the numerous references to the type in this work. A glance 
at the volume of plates will indicate how universal its use was. Cf. 
also Heinrich Philipp Cappe, Die Miinzen der deutschen Kaiser 
und Kénige des Mittelalters, Dresden, 1848; Hans Gebhart, Die 
deutschen Miinzen des Mittelalters und der Neuzeit, Berlin, 1929, 
p. 10; Albert Escher, Schweizerische Miinz- und Geldgeschichte, 
Bern, 1881, figs. 21, 22, 30, 34, 35, 36, 38; E. Caron, Monnaies 
féodales francaises, Paris, 1882-84, pl. 1, figs. 14-18; Adrien 
Blanchet et A. Dieudonné, Manuel de numismatique francaise, 
Paris, 1912-36, I, p. 351, fig. 247; Iv, fig. 79; Heinrich Philipp 
Cappe, Beschreibung der Mainzer Miinzen des Mittelalters, Dres- 
den, 1856, pl. 1, fig. 8, pl. vil, fig. 101; Walter Haevernick, Die 
Miinzen von Kéln, vom Beginn der Praigung bis 1304 (Die Miin- 
zen und Medaillen von Kéln, 1), Cologne, 1935, pl. 1, fig. 5, pl. vit, 
figs. 222a, b, g, i; pl. vit, figs. 278a, b, e; 279, 283, 284. 
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Fic. 1. Strasbourg, Cathedral: Reconstruction of West Fa- 
cade by the Author with the Measurements Given by Kunze 
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Fic. 4. Lautenbach, Abbey Church: View after an Old Print 


Fic. 3. Strasbourg, St. Thomas 


Fic. 6. Maursmiinster, Abbey Church 


Fic. 5. Strasbourg Coin, 1249 
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Fic. 7. Cologne Coins: (a) Archbishop Anno, 1057-75; (b) Archbishop Philipp, 1181-90; (c) Archbishop Sigwin, 1079-89; 
(d) Soest (Archbishop Henry, 1225-38) 


Fic. 8. Strasbourg City Seal and Others: (a) Strasbourg City Seal; (b) Seal of the St. Peter Type of Unknown Provenance; (c) Wetzlar City 
Seal; (d) Cologne, Oldest City Seal of the St. Peter Type; (e) Hagenau City Seal; (f) Zabern City Seal 


Fic. 9. Imperial Seals: (a) Henry III, 1028-56; (b) Henry IV, 1053-1106; (c) Frederick I, 1152-90; (d) Otto IV, 1198-1218; 
(e) Frederick II, 1198-1250; (f) Frederick II, 1198-1250; (g) Henry VII, 1220-42; (h) Charles IV, 1346-78 
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characterized as a type by the legend XPICTIANA RE- 
LIGIO which surrounded it. Bishop Erkenbald of Stras- 
bourg (965-991) used the Carolingian type in various 
forms, some of them with arched portals instead of col- 
umns.** Bishop Widerold (991-999) used a wide variety 
of forms, all derived from the Carolingian temple type.* 
In this they are by no means unique, because one finds simi- 
lar variations throughout all of Germany and France and 
the adjacent countries at this time. 

Under Bishop Alwich (999-1001) a new type appears. 
It shows two towers connected by a flat structure. Both 
towers and the central section have arched portals, and the 
whole appears to be behind a wall.*® This building is very 
similar to one on the following coins. These were the first 
to be struck during the time the Romanesque cathedral was 
actually under construction, during the reigns of Henry 
II (1002-24), and Conrad II (1024-39), and they are 
therefore of special significance. They bear the legend AR- 
GEN-TINA in cross form in the center and three sepa- 
rate buildings, which Dannenberg calls churches, and 
Engel calls temples.** The first of these buildings stands at 
the base of the cross formed by ARGEN-TINA and is 
composed of a low flat center portion with two arched en- 
trances, and a massive high tower at each side. (It is this 
building which resembles that on Bishop Alwich’s coin.**) 
The other two are in the upper corners formed by the cross 
of the legend and present what looks like side views of 
similar buildings. In each case there is an identical tower 
to which a rectangular structure with arched openings is 
attached at one side (left and right respectively ). Could it 
be possible that these are meant to represent front and side 
views of one and the same building rather than three differ- 
ent buildings? It is more likely that it is a play with forms. 
Dannenberg remarks that this type is not at all rare.** 

During the twelfth and thirteenth centuries a type ap- 
pears in a number of variations, to which our particular coin 
under discussion belongs. It shows a building usually of 
three towers, of which the center one is the largest and 
widest but not always the highest. The side towers are al- 
most always placed in back of the main structure.** This 
type was also used throughout the Empire, by emperors, 


38. Engel-Lehr, of. cit., p. 157, nos. 64-65, pl. xxv, figs. 8, 9; 
Dannenberg, of. cit., p. 355, pl. XL, figs. 930-933. 

39. Dannenberg, of. cit., pp. 355-357, pl. XLI, figs. 934-942. 

40. Ibid., p. 357, pl. XLt, fig. 943. 

41. Ibid., pp. 351-352, pl. XL, figs. 920, 922; Engel-Lehr, of. 
cit., pp. 161-163, nos. 128-133, 143, 144, pl. xxx1, figs. 11, 12, 
£4, 2%, 

42. Cf. also Dannenberg, of. cit., pl. x1, fig. 263, a coin of 
Tuin, a city in Lower Lothringia; pl. xxvii, figs. 651, 656, 658, 
coins of Magdeburg; pl. xxxiv, fig. 794, pl. xxxv, fig. 807, coins 
of Mainz. 

43. Ibid., p. 351. 

44. Engel-Lehr, of. cit., p. 165, nos. 156-158, 161, pl. XXVI, 
figs. 1-3. 
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feudal lords, bishops, cities, and monasteries. Its use is, how- 
ever, not so widespread as that of the Carolingian temple 
type because the Empire had been divided and this type is 
restricted to the eastern half and does not occur in France.*® 
Within the limits of the eastern empire its use was neverthe- 
less so widespread and it appears in so many variations, 
which are clearly derived from one type, that the only 
analogy is the earlier Carolingian temple type. For the 
same reasons one is forced to the conclusion that this too, 
like the earlier type, represented a symbol and was not ever 
meant to represent a specific building. 

It is clear that this type owes its popularity to its use by 
the city of Cologne, and indeed, it seems probable that the 
type originated and was developed there. Because of its re- 
liability and the excellence of its alloy the mint of Cologne 
was the largest in Germany during the High Middle Ages. 
Its greatest importance and widest activity fall between 936 
and 1288.** During this period almost all German cities 
based their coinage on that of Cologne. Some adopted the 
type without change. Others substituted their local sov- 
ereign on the face of the coin, or even simply added a small 
symbol to the picture of “COLONIA URBS.” For ex- 
ample, the city of Soest added a grain of barley in the space 
under one of the three arches under the three towers.** 
During the Saxon and Franconian dynasties the following _ 
cities were among those using the Cologne type: Brussels, 
Antwerp, Liége, Dinant, Miinster, Maastricht, Remagen, 
Andernach, Trier, Halberstadt, Fritzlar, Bremen, Pader- 
born, Corvei, Osnabriick, Soest, Speier, Basel, Strasbourg, 
etc.* 

By far the great majority of the Cologne coins of this 
period and also those of other cities based on the Cologne 
coinage, are of the three-tower type, which is of particular 
interest here because the Strasbourg coin of 1249 also be- 
longs to the same type. The motif appears in many varia- 
tions, but the three towers are almost always retained: a 
larger central one and two smaller ones at the sides. The 
smaller towers are usually placed in back of the main struc- 
ture, as has been noted for the Strasbourg coin.“ 

The motif first appears under Archbishop Hermann II 
(1036-56 ), and is characterized as a symbolic representa- 


45. The type does penetrate as far west as Verdun: Blanchet et 
Dieudonné, of. cit., pp. 280-282, fig. 158. The neighboring bish- 
opric of Toul uses a variety of architectural types, among them a 
two-tower facade: ibid., pp. 279-280, figs. 154-156. 

46. Haevernick, of. cit., pp. 1-2. 

47. Ibid., pp. 212-213, 241, pl. 31, fig. ggsb. 

48. Ibid., pp. 162 ff. maps 1, 2; pls. 21 ff. Arthur Engel, Traité 
de numismatique du moven age, 11, Paris, 1894, p. §27, figs. 1019, 
1040, 1050, 1053, 1065, 1127, 1128, 1141, 1142, 1155, 1175, 
1210. Dannenberg, of. cit., pp. 38-39. 

49. Haevernick, of. cit., pl. 12, figs. 431a, 432, 455b; pl. 13, 
figs. 458a, d, 460a, 461; pl. 14, figs. 481b, 482, 483, 485a, 492, 
496a, 4978, 499, 500; pl. 16, figs. 551, 553, 554, 555¢5 pl. 31, 
figs. 995b, 996, 998, 999. 
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tion of the city by the designation COLONIA URBS 
which surrounds it. Thus the two side towers are placed in 
the background, because the original idea of the motif was 
that of the surrounding wall with towers at intervals or 
within the enclosing wall, which is still quite plainly visible 
in a great many coins.”° It is for this reason that Haevernick 
in describing these coins speaks of “‘walls.”°* He observes: 
“Wenn man die ganze Bilderreihe tiberblickt, kann man 
nicht daran zweifeln, dass hier niemals auch nur im ent- 
ferntesten der Versuch gemacht worden ist, ein Bauwerk 
der Wirklichkeit nachzubilden. Die Reihe dieser Gebaude- 
darstellungen ist vielmehr langsam mit immer denselben 
Elementen (Tor, Mauer, Turm, Zinnen, Giebel, Fahnen ) 
in streng symmetrischer Form weiter entwickelt, fast wie 
ein Ornament. Jeder Realismus liegt dem Stempelschnei- 
der fern” (Fig. 

The Strasbourg coin of 1249 unquestionably also be- 
longs to this type. Hanauer observed of this coin that “il 
était absolument conforme au poids de Cologne.”** There- 
fore, as one instance of a very widespread type representing 
a symbol and not an architectural portrait, it loses any 
validity one might attach to it as a help in the reconstruc- 
tion of a lost building. To place it entirely in its right per- 
spective it must also be borne in mind that Strasbourg used 
a number of types, and variations within these types, and, 
as has been indicated above, it is impossible to justify the 
choice of one particular coin picture as the true replica of a 
building in the city in which it was used.” 


50. Ibid., pl. 9, figs. 306a, c, 3374, c, 338b, d, 339; pl. 10, figs. 
3408, 341C, 342, 343, 344, 345b, 3508, 351, 3524. 

51. Ibid., pp. 5, 74. If we consider the two illustrations which 
most likely represent the then extant cathedral at Cologne, namely 
the picture on an enamel plaque of the Heribert reliquary in Deutz, 
and the miniature in the Hillinus Codex (Clemen, Der Dom zu 
Kéln, pp. 43-49, figs. 18, 20), we find discrepancies between the 
two, which cannot be resolved. The picture on the enamel plaque 
shows no transepts whereas the miniature shows an eastern as well 
as a western transept. The enamel plaque shows a central tower 
over the nave, the miniature shows two, which, however, seem to 
come from behind the nave and may well have been put there by 
the artist simply to fill in space in his picture. It is generally as- 
sumed that the cathedral was a double apse structure with transepts 
and towers at each end. The question of a central tower is unre- 
solved. Even though the final type of the Cologne coin may evoke 
a structure like the then existing cathedral, in view of the observ- 
able development of the coin type it is safe to say that a real picture 
was not intended. It is possible to find confirmation of certain fea- 
tures of the old Cologne cathedral through the eleventh-century 
cathedral at Bremen, which was avowedly a copy of that at 
Cologne, and had two apses and two towers flanking the western 
apse. Arno Kénig, Die mittelalterliche Baugeschichte des Bremer 
Domes, Dissertation, Bremen, 1934; Otto Lehmann-Brockhaus, 
Schriftquellen zur Kunstgeschichte des 11. und 12. Jahrhunderts 
fiir Deutschland, Lothringen und Italien, Berlin, 1938, 1, no. 230. 

52. Haevernick, of. cit., pl. 9, figs. 333a, 338b; pl. 11, figs. 
378a, 390a; pl. 16, figs. 554, 573; pl. 31, figs. 996, 999. 

53. A. Hanauer, Etudes économiques sur Alsace ancienne et 
moderne, 1, Paris, 1876, p. 8. Cf. Engel-Lehr, of. cit., p. xxi. 

54. The same may be said, for example, of Trier, Magdeburg, 


A second coin cited by Reinhardt for his reconstruction 
of the cathedral facade also belongs to this group of the 
Cologne type. However, even though Reinhardt calls it a 
“Strassburger Pfennig mit der romanischen Miinsterfas- 


sade,””* 


it cannot even be assigned to Strasbourg, but only 
to Alsace as a whole, along with a number of others which 
are also of the three-tower type.°° The particular coin 
quoted by Reinhardt comes from the so-called Find of 
Bergbieten, which consisted of six to seven thousand silver 
pennies, most of which are unidentified.** If a bishop were 
shown on the face of the coin, as is the case on some in the 
find, one might have some basis for attributing it to Stras- 
bourg (though there were other bishops in Alsace as well), 
but in this case, without inscription, it is impossible to de- 
termine its provenance. Miiller says of the coins in this find: 
“Tes] entstehen . . . durch ihre Anonymitat kaum villig 
lésbare Schwierigkeiten beziiglich ihrer Zutheilung an eine 
bestimmte Pragstatte, geschweige denn an einzelne Bi- 
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schofe oder Abte. Among the coins of this find are 


architectural representations of all kinds, buildings with 
one, two, and three towers, and buildings with no towers 
at all.°° 

The city seal of Strasbourg, which is also cited by Rein- 
hardt as substantiating evidence for his thesis,°° is essen- 
tially of the same “‘type”’ as the coins discussed above, a 
walled city with towers (Fig. 8).°* Here also the same ele- 
ments are used as a symbol, and it is found again that the 
seal’s use as such was widespread, either as the symbol of an 
individual city, or of the power over urbs et orbis of the 
emperors. In characterizing the Strasbourg seal as a repre- 
sentative of a type, Walter has shown that it cannot be used 
as evidence for architectural history.*” 

A number of Rhenish cities used this same type as a 
symbol on their seals.°* The purely symbolic character of 


Mainz, Speier, and Regensburg, all of which used a variety of 
coin types from which it would be impossible to choose the one 
which truly represented some particular building in the respective 
city. Cf. Dannenberg, of. cit., pls. 20, 28, 34, 35, 36, 46-49. For 
Mainz see also Cappe, Beschreibung der Mainzer Miinzen des Mit- 
telalters, pls. 11, 111, VII. 

55. Reinhardt, Anzeiger, 1935, fig. 4; idem, Bulletin, 1932, 
Pp- 49, note 1. 

56. Engel-Lehr, of. cit., pl. xin, figs. 14, 15, 18, 19, 20; pl. 
XLV, figs. 11, 19. 

57. L. Miiller, “Der Fund von Bergbieten,” Bulletin de la 
Société pour la conservation des monuments historiques d’ Alsace, 
Ser. 2, XVIII, 1897, pp. 315 ff. 

58. Ibid., p. 315. 

59. Ibid., pp. 319, 323, 324, 326. 

60. Reinhardt, Bulletin, 1932, p. 48; idem, Anzeiger, 1935, pp. 
250-251. 

61. Jos. Walter, “Zur kunstgeschichtlichen Bewertung des 
romanischen Stadtsiegels von Strassburg,” Amzeiger fiir elsdssische 
Altertumskunde, 111, 1918, figs. 50-55. 

62. Ibid., pp. 952-957. 

63. Wilhelm Ewald, Rheinische Siegel, Bonn, 1906-33, 111, pl. 
am figs. 8-9, pl. 41, figs. 1-2, pl. 82, fig. 1, pl. 96, fig. 1; v, pl. 4, 

g. 3. 
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such a seal is strikingly brought out in the example of the 
seal of Ettenheim in Baden, which until 1803 was under 
the temporal rule of Strasbourg. Almost all the seals of this 
city, from the earliest times to the present day, have the 
picture of a transverse structure with a large portal and 
three towers, but these elements appear in all the styles 
from the earliest Romanesque through Gothic, Renais- 
sance, Baroque, to modern forms. If we accept the thesis 
that such seals are portraits of important buildings in the 
respective cities, it would be necessary to assume that the 
relevant building was entirely rebuilt each time the style 
of architecture changed.” 

Imperial seals present a similar picture (Fig. 9).°° In the 
time of the first dynasties a number of different types were 
used, some of them closely approximating the Cologne type. 
Later the elements used are diminished and stylized until a 
purely symbolic picture of three towers and large portal 
with the inscription AUREA ROMA crystallized, and this 
was then used again and again.®® It is significant that this 
form is very similar to that on the COLONIA URBS coins 
and those modeled after them. 

From this investigation of coins and seals several facts of 
importance for this discussion may be noted. Strasbourg 
used coins with a wide variety of architectural representa- 
tions. Some of these designs were used by many other cities 
as well and did not have Strasbourg as their center of origin. 
In the instance of those coins chosen by Reinhardt to sub- 
stantiate his thesis, it was possible to show that they belonged 
to a type particularly widely spread, which, moreover, did 
not have Strasbourg, but Cologne as the center of origin. 
The same observations were made concerning the city seal 
of Strasbourg." The use of this material as evidence for a 
particular reconstruction of the Romanesque cathedral at 
Strasbourg must therefore be discounted. 

It has been necessary to deal with Reinhardt’s arguments 


64. Badische Historische Kommission (ed.), Siegel der badi- 
schen Stadte, Heidelberg, 1899-1909, pp. 53-54, pls. 
xvill. For similar examples, cf., Emil Schulthess, “Die Stadte- und 
Landes-Siegel der Schweiz,” Mittheilungen der Antiquarischen 
Gesellschaft in Ziirich, 1X, 1853, pp. 86-90, pl. x111; C. H. Baer, 
Die Kunstdenkmdaler des Kantons Basel-Stadt, 1, Basel, 1932, p. 13) 
pl. 1, fig. 1; H. Lloyd Parry, The Exeter Civic Seals, Exeter, 1909, 
p. 3, figs. 1, 3, 4, 8; G. Baldwin Brown, The Arts in Early England, 
11, London, 1925, pp. 269-270, fig. 112. 

65. Otto Posse, Die Siegel der deutschen Kaiser und Kénige, 
Dresden, 1909-13, I, pl. 14, fig. 4, pl. 16, fig. 6, pl. 22, fig. 4, pl. 
25, fig. 6, pl. 28, fig. 5, pl. 30, fig. 5, pl. 31, fig. 6; 1, pl. 3, fig. 7. 

66. Ibid., 1, pl. 28, fig. 3; 1, pl. 16, fig. 2, pl. 18, fig. 3, pl. 24, 
fig. 2, pl. 26, fig. 3. Cf. also ibid., 1, pl. 20, fig. 6, pl. 23, fig. 6, 
pl. 25, fig. 3, pl. 41, fig. 7, pl. 47, fig. 4, pl. 50, fig. 8. Carl Heffner, 
Die deutschen Kaiser- und Kénigs-Siegel, Wirzburg, 1875, pl. Vv, 
figs. 35, 49, 62, pl. vi, fig. 50, pl. x, fig. 87, pl. xiv, fig. 103, pl. 
Xvil, fig. 116. Wilhelm Ewald, Siegelkunde, Miinchen, 1914, p. 
200, pl. XxIV, figs. 8, 12, pl. xxv, fig. 3. Wilhelm Erben, Rombilder 
auf kaiserlichen und papstlichen Siegeln des Mittelalters, Graz, 
Vienna, Leipzig, 1931. 

67. Note, for example, the details of the Strasbourg seal in 
Fig. 8 and those of various imperial seals in Fig. 9. 
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in some detail, because at first glance the sum of his evi- 
dence seemed convincing. However, in view of the posi- 
tive evidence of the Strasbourg plan for a two-tower recon- 
struction and because of the negative nature of Reinhardt’s 
substantiating evidence, I believe that the old reconstruc- 
tion of Strasbourg with a two-tower facade must stand. 

Reinhardt’s method may also be questioned when he tries 
to prove that the various other churches in the Upper Rhine 
region, which had previously been assumed to have had 
two-tower facades, did not have them because the motif 
was unknown in this region.®* This is precisely what must 
be shown. The non-existence of a motif is not proven by an 
assertion that it was unknown. That is merely a restatement 
of the problem. 

At Basel a cathedral was consecrated in the presence of 
the Emperor Henry II in 1019. Of this church only the 
lower stories of the northwest tower have been preserved; 
the church itself was destroyed by fire in 1185."° It is pos- 
sible, however, to make, certain deductions from the re- 
maining tower, the so-called Georgsturm.™ Over a high 
ground story without any decoration, a second story shows 
on its front side four delicate blind arcades and above them 
a rectangular recession with six small corbels. This same 
decoration is repeated on the northern flank of the tower, 
where, however, only the upper part is visible, the rest 
being hidden by the roof of a fourteenth-century chapel. On 
the back of the tower the rectangle does not appear, and 
only three arches instead of four, and these three, moreover, 
are moved to the side sufficiently to allow for the abutment 
of the wall of the nave. On its fourth side the tower is with- 
out any decoration. A small door, which leads into space 
today, evidently connected the tower at the second story 
level with an entrance hall which stood between this tower 
and its partner on the other side. It seems exceedingly diffi- 
cult to deny such a reconstruction of the facade at Basel,*’ 


68. Reinhardt, Anzeiger, 1935, p. 243. 

69. Reinhardt, “Die Urkunden und Nachrichten iiber den bas- 
ler Miinsterbau bis zum Jahre 1300,” Oberrheinische Kunst, 11, 
1928, pp. 118-119. It is interesting to note that Poppo von Stablo 
and Werner of Strasbourg were present at the consecration. The 
influence of such powerful personalities, and also their contacts with 
the emperors, must be borne in mind, because they appear in con- 
nection with a number of crucial monuments. Cf. G. v. Bezold, 
op. cit., pp. 70-76; Paul Ladewig, Poppo von Stablo und die 
Klosterreform unter den ersten Saliern, Berlin, 1883, pp. 38-113; 
W. Manchot, Kloster Limburg a.d.H., Mannheim, 1892, pp. 35- 
42; W. Meyer-Schwartau, Der Dom zu Speier und verwandte 
Bauten, Berlin, 1893, pp. 3-14; E. C. Scherer, “Bischof Werner I. 
von Strassburg,” Elsass-Lothringisches Jahrbuch, 11, 1923, pp. 26- 
48. 

70. Reinhardt, Die Spatromanische Bauperiode des Basler Miin- 
sters, Dissertation, Basel, 1926, p. 74. 

71. Idem, Das Basler Miinster, Basel, 1939, pl. p. 20. 

72. And yet Reinhardt says that after his researches at Stras- 
bourg “il devient trés peu certain,” Bulletin, 1932, p. 50, note 5; 
however, in his latest publication on Basel he does not venture to 
give any definite opinion on this question, but through his presenta- 
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and so we may assume that in 1019 the cathedral at Basel, a 
church of considerable dimensions and important patron- 
age, was completed with a two-tower facade. 

Another building of this period, i.e., the first decades of 
the eleventh century, is still very controversial, namely, the 
cathedral of Mainz, built under Archbishop Willigis and 
consecrated in 1009.'* Kunze believes that it had a two- 
tower facade (at its eastern end ),"* preceded by an atrium. 
Metz agrees with this reconstruction of the Willigis cathe- 
dral,"* and points out that in the rebuilding of the cathedral 
after the fire of 1009 (on the day of its consecration) the 
square towers of this eastern facade were not rebuilt and the 
adjacent round towers enlarged with a high bell-tower in 
the center; and that the lower stories of the square side 
towers were finished off with pitched roofs,"® so that a simi- 
lar transformation took place as at Minden and Hildesheim. 
In 1919, before the work on the foundations, begun in 
1910 and ended in 1928, had progressed sufficiently to 
allow for any judgment, Kautzsch and Neeb thought it 
probable that the Willigis structure had been substantially 
like the present-day cathedral at its eastern end.** L. Becker 
and J. Sartorius published a history of the cathedral based 
on the finds made during the years of restoration work. It is 
their opinion that two towers existed at the east end of the 
Willigis cathedral, with a high structure connecting them,"* 
as at Gandersheim (Fig. 31), in other words, a “Saxon” 
facade. However, this would be quite unusual in this region. 
Kautzsch in his review of the book states that either this 
form or a rectangular central tower with lower side wings 
is possible.*® G. von Bezold has pointed to the similarity 
with Strasbourg: “Der Strassburger Dom, begonnen 1015, 
steht Mainz nicht nur zeitlich, sondern auch in seinem Plan 
und seinen Abmessungen sehr nahe, der Frontbau, Vor- 
halle mit zwei quadratischen Raumen, hat die gleiche Tei- 
lung wie Mainz.”®° In that case the round towers at the 
sides and the eastern apse must be assumed to be of a later 


tion of the material he suggests at least the probability of a two- 
tower facade: Das Basler Miinster, Basel, 1939, p. 10. 

73. For a full and annotated bibliography see Edgar Lehmann, 
Der friihe deutsche Kirchenbau, Berlin, 1938, pp. 126-129. 

74. Hans Kunze, “Der Dom des Willigis in Mainz,” Mainzer 
Zeitschrift, XX-XX1, 1925-26, pp. 39-40. 

75. Peter Metz, Der Dom zu Mainz, Cologne, 1927, p. 11. 

76. Ibid., pp. 16-17. 

77. Rudolf Kautzsch and Ernst Neeb, Der Dom zu Mainz (Die 
Kunstdenkmdaler im Freistaat Hessen, pt. 1), 11, Darmstadt, 1919, 
27-34 

78. L. Becker and J. Sartorius, Die Baugeschichte der Friihzeit 
des Domes zu Mainz, Mainz, 1936. I was unable to obtain this pub- 
lication, but in his review of the book R. Kautzsch, “Zur Bau- 
geschichte des Mainzer Doms,” Zeitschrift fiir Kunstgeschichte, V1, 
1937, pp. 200-217, gives a résumé and deals with the views of the 
authors. Figure 1 on p. 200 shows the reconstruction of the Willigis 
cathedral by L. Becker and J. Sartorius, as taken from their book. 

79. Kautzsch, Der Dom zu Mainz, pp. 209-210. 

80. G. v. Bezold, Marburger Jahrbuch fiir Kunstwissenschaft, 
1936, Pp. 29. 
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date, which Kunze believes, since they are not connected 
with the rectangular part of the front.** At the present 
state of our knowledge of Mainz it is impossible to gain any 
further clarity; both the written sources and the various 
finds on the present structure give contradictory and un- 
clear reports.*? 

A monument where we are once more on firmer ground 
is the abbey church of Limburg a.d.Hardt. It was founded 
in 1025 and completed in 1042.** Being in an isolated 
place it escaped destruction by fire and was preserved in 
its original state until 1504, when it was in large part de- 
stroyed in the course of a plundering expedition by a hostile 
neighboring count.** Since the funds were never raised to 
rebuild the abbey church, the remnants which escaped de- 
struction in 1504 are still extant. The only later addition 
that is still preserved is a little staircase turret and part of 
the southwest tower, which were built about 1300.°° A 
comparison of its plan*® with that of Strasbourg shows an 
astonishing similarity, particularly of the western parts 
(except that two round staircase turrets are added at the 
western corners at Limburg, as they are, for example, also 
at Trier). At Limburg there is also a square chamber at 
each side of an oblong entrance hall divided in the same 
manner as at Strasbourg and later at Lautenbach. Manchot 
notes various points of relationship between Limburg and 
Strasbourg, among them the masonry technique, a compari- 
son which, he says, “ergiebt eine solch frappante Ahnlich- 
keit nicht nur in der Zusseren Form, sondern auch in den 
absoluten GréssenverhAltnissen, dass an einen Zusammen- 
hang beider Bauten nicht gezweifelt werden kann.”** 
Kunze has shown that the dimensions of Limburg are ex- 
actly three-fourths of those of Strasbourg throughout.** 
Therefore, a two-tower facade in one place would throw 
light on the other as well. 

From the monograph of Manchot, which is still the basic 
work on Limburg, it is unfortunately impossible to get an 
altogether clear idea of the present state of preservation, nor 
is this possible from other sources.*” Manchot states that it 
was possible to measure zm situ the height of the transept, 
nave, and choir to the upper edge of the nave walls, or to 
the springing point of the roof. He admits that the western 
two towers are reconstructed by him from the uppermost 


point of the nave walls upward and that the little round 


81. Kunze, Mainzer Zeitschrift, 1925-26, p. 40. Yet G. von 
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staircase turrets are reconstructed from 1.20 m. above 
ground upwards.*° However, the reconstruction of a two- 
tower facade seems to have been a matter of course for 
Manchot, for he admits of no doubt. 

As was stated above, a Gothic turret remains with parts 
of a Gothic square tower four stories high.** Kunze has 
shown that these were built onto the remnants of the old 
square tower when the original round Romanesque turret 
collapsed and tore part of the main square tower with it.®” 
The fissure is clearly visible and part of a round arch re- 
mains in the second story masonry to prove the originality of 
the tower. Kunze has argued that in the fourteenth-century 
restoration of this tower the same measures were kept for 
the various stories as had been used in the Romanesque 
tower, and if these are multiplied by four-thirds the result 
would be the measurements of the towers at Strasbourg 
(Fig. 1).°° 

G. von Bezold accepts Manchot’s interpretation of a 
two-tower facade without question,’* as does Meyer- 
Schwartau, both independently and after the appearance of 
Manchot’s work.®® Meyer-Schwartau points out particu- 
larly the oblong shape of the central section which would 
speak against a tower over it.”° To judge from the available 
material and the close relationship of the monument to 
Strasbourg, it would seem safe to assume a two-tower fa- 
cade for the abbey church of Limburg a.d.H. as well.** 

At about the same time (1030-60), the cathedral at 
Speyer was built as another of the great representative 
monuments of the mediaeval emperors.** Authorities agree 
that the present day facade is very much the same as that 
of the eleventh century (in form, not in substance ).°* Even 
though this has been called a two-tower facade and been 
compared to Strasbourg and Limburg,’”° it is essentially 
different in that the front of the facade presents a solid rec- 
tangular mass, two stories high, with a central tower which 
was perhaps also present in the eleventh-century building, 
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and, most important, the two towers are placed behind the 
actual facade, so that they do not characterize it.’ 

The Romanesque church of the abbey of Einsiedeln, 
built between 1031 and 1039, appears to have been a 
church with two western towers. It was entirely rebuilt in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and of the old 
building we have only a plan of 1633 and a number of 
views, showing the entire monastery with the old church.’ 
The pictures and the plan make clear that the Romanesque 
church of Einsiedeln had two towers at its western end, 
which separated it from the pilgrimage church. Huggler has 
shown that the various catastrophes that befell the monas- 
tery did not destroy the original church, and that it is the 
original church which appears in the pictorial evidence of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.*”* 

Another abbey church built in this critical time is Hers- 
feld, which we have reason to believe had a two-tower 
structure at its western end. At the present time the south- 
west tower is intact, with its lower stories dating from the 
early eleventh century, and the upper stories at the earliest 
from the end of the eleventh. Of the northwest tower only 
the lower portions have been preserved. Between these two 
towers is a rectangular entrance hall on the ground floor 
and above it a western apse.*°* There cannot be much 
doubt that the church of about the middle of the eleventh 
century (begun 1038 after a fire; the nave was in use 
1071)** had a two-tower structure at its western end,’” 
although changes did take place here during the twelfth 
century,’”’ and the original nature of the central portion is 
not quite clear. Of greater importance than this partly pre- 
served building is the earlier Carolingian church of 831-— 
850 that stood in its place. Excavations have brought to 
light that at its western end (slightly farther west than the 
present facade ) this Carolingian church stood on two mas- 
sive foundation blocks with very strong connecting walls.’ 
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In spite of contentions that this was a two-tower facade,*°° 
it must be conceded that all that can be said is that a tower 
structure of some kind stood at the western end of this 
Carolingian church.*"® 

Both in Wiirzburg and in Koblenz are important rem- 
nants of two-tower facades which can be attributed to this 
period. At Wiirzburg a two-tower facade precedes the 
church itself, which is much wider and of a somewhat later 
date.*** The narrower disposition of the tower structure 
indicates that it originally belonged to a narrower nave. 
Also, the wall of the present nave does not connect with 
the towers; in fact, part of the present nave covers window- 
openings on the eastern side of the towers."** The literary 
sources are unclear, both about the present church and the 
earlier one, and it is impossible to come to definite conclu- 
sions from the monument itself. However, it seems safe to 
attribute the west front with its two towers (except the two 
top stories which were added in the twelfth century )*** to 
the early part of the eleventh century, because the main 
body of the church is certainly somewhat later, after 
1042.'*4 

St. Kastor at Koblenz has recently been put forward as 
the first example of the two-tower facade of about 1000.**° 
Here we are in a situation similar to Wiirzburg because the 
western front of this church with its two towers is also nar- 
rower and earlier than the main body of the church**® (Fig. 
10)."*" It is Michel’s opinion that a Carolingian ‘“West- 
bau,” a simple rectangular frontal structure without tow- 
ers, was transformed shortly before the middle of the elev- 
enth century into a two-tower facade,*** and that the main 
part of the church was rebuilt in the twelfth century while 
the facade towers were heightened.*** Busley believes that 
the present church corresponds in its measures and in its 
plan to the Carolingian church built under Bishop Hetti 
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(consecrated in 836) but that actually it is an almost com- 
pletely new structure of the eleventh century in which only 
fragments of the older church were used, among them parts 
of the facade wall.**® That at least this is the case can be 
seen from the Carolingian capitals which were either re- 
used or are in their original place, as Michel believes.*** 
The west front of St. Kastor at Koblenz is assured in the 
eleventh century through the nearby church of St. Florian 
in the same city, which is undoubtedly a reflection of St. 
Kastor built in the very first years of the twelfth century.’”” 
Busley says “Die Lésung des Westwerkes von St. Florin 
ist ohne das Vorbild von St. Kastor undenkbar.’”’*”* 

In the preceding we have dealt with monuments which 
are either unquestionably of the first half of the eleventh 
century, such as Basel, Strasbourg, Mainz, Limburg, and 
Hersfeld, or can be attributed with reasonable certainty to 
this period, as the cathedral at Wiirzburg and the church 
of St. Kastor at Koblenz. All these belong to one region, 
namely, that of the Upper Rhine, or more broadly speak- 
ing, southwestern Germany and the adjacent regions of 
France and Switzerland. 

It remains to call attention to several monuments in 
Italy of this period, which show connections with Germany 
and therefore perhaps cast an important reflection on the 
monuments already cited. The abbey church of S. Salvatore 
near Monte Amiata, which was consecrated in 1036, is a 
building of a single nave with a two-tower facade.’** It 
appears that the facade is original. This disposition is most 
unusual in Italy, and it is therefore in a certain measure 
justifiable to seek connections with the North. It is note- 
worthy that at S. Salvatore the idea of a two-tower facade 
was here added, so-to-speak inorganically, to a single-nave 
church. Furthermore, that it does not represent an accept- 
able solution in Italy is attested by the fact that it found 
practically no following there. One other example does 
exist in Italy, the ruin of the church of S. Martino near 
Farfa.’*° This building was begun under Bishop Berardo 
(1089-99 )*** and was never completed. Today only rem- 
nants of its walls, its towers, and its crypt are preserved. 
Whether this building was influenced by the nearby abbey 
of Farfa is as yet undecided, mainly because it is uncertain 
whether the famous abbey church had a two-tower facade 


or a so-called westwork.**’ Only one tower is preserved 
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there, of which the three lowest stories are Carolingian, 
the fourth of the eleventh century, and the uppermost three 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Croquison believes 
the Carolingian structure was very similar to Michel’s re- 
construction of Hetti’s St. Kastor at Koblenz, and that parts 
of this early structure were re-used or built upon as was 
done at Koblenz.’** It is known that Farfa was closely con- 
nected with Germany, through its origin and its patron- 
age.’*® Whether a Frankish westwork was introduced here 
in central Italy during Carolingian times and how the 
western portions of the church were changed in later times 
both remain uncertain. The significance of a few isolated 
two-tower facades in northern and central Italy lies in their 
possible connections with Germany. The region most 
closely connected with Italy was the Upper Rhine valley, 
as the great trading and traveling route from North to 
South. 

Even though soon after the turn of the middle of the 
eleventh century two-tower facades were also well estab- 
lished elsewhere, particularly in Normandy, it may be of 
interest to call attention to a few examples during this later 
period in the Upper Rhine region, in order to emphasize the 
continued occurrence of the motif and its establishment as a 
tradition in this region. With the turn of the middle of the 
eleventh century a church building was begun at the Mon- 
astery of All Saints at Schaffhausen (1050, consecrated in 
1064 ),**° the facade of which has been under dispute. The 
entire building was torn down at the end of the eleventh 
century to make room for a new and larger church of the 
Hirsau-Cluny school which will be discussed later. Obser- 
vations are therefore limited to the plan and the excavated 
foundation walls, as at Strasbourg. After initially assuming 
two towers here,*** Reinhardt later insisted on a westwork 
interpretation, with a dominating central tower over the 
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facade.’** Hecht stood for a two-tower reconstruction,’** 


as did also Kautzsch*** and Huggler.*** 

The plan shows a rectangle at the western end which 
extends beyond the- body of the church as the transept does. 
At each side is a foundation mass of five sq. m., and these are 
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connected by two foundation bands of 1 m. and 1.10 m. 
thickness, leaving a space without foundations in the center, 
measuring 2.97 X 7.60 m. Within the nave, 4.35 m. to 
the east of this structure, fragments of masonry were found, 
which seemed to indicate another transverse foundation 
band 1 m. wide. This is taken by Reinhardt to be the eastern 
foundation wall of a square central tower, with entrance 
hall and tribune, the dominating feature of a westwork, 
very much like that at Maursmiinster. This structure of 
entrance hall, tribune, and tower would have taken up 
more than one-third of the nave, leaving at the most per- 
haps two bays for the rest. A reconstruction with such a 
disproportionate division of the church calls for some doubt. 
It is furthermore important to note that the masonry frag- 
ments on which Reinhardt bases his reconstruction were 
actually found projecting into the nave only at one side. 
Their extension across the nave and aisles is purely con- 
jectural. Hecht considers them merely reénforcements, 
such as were also found in other parts of the foundations, 
and he therefore ignores them in his reconstruction of the 
elevation. 

The foundations at the western end thus speak for a 
two-tower reconstruction. The solid foundation masses on 
each side were certainly not without a purpose, and it would 
seem highly improbable that this purpose should have been 
to carry much less than a foundation wall only 1 m. wide. 
The architect would have been illogical and uneconomical 
if he had built as Reinhardt suggests. Huggler points out 
that the complicated and highly developed reconstruction 
by Reinhardt cannot be reconciled with the small dimen- 
sions and primitive aspects of the church.**° 

Another feature of the plan of Schaffhausen is highly 
interesting: the church was preceded by an open atrium 
surrounded by a roofed arcade and with a cistern in its 
center. The west entrance to this atrium was made into an 
imposing gate structure by flanking it with a chapel on each 
side and by placing towers at the outermost corners.*** 

Between 1059 and 1071 the church of St. Aurelius was 
built at Hirsau with western towers incorporated into the 
church (Fig. 26).*** The western section of the church is 
still standing to a height above the arcades of the nave. A 
little later the Cluniac reforms were introduced here and a 
second church, dedicated to Sts. Peter and Paul, was built 
according to the precepts of the great Burgundian monas- 
tery (Fig. 25).’** For liturgical reasons these precepts 
called for a large narthex flanked by two towers at its west- 
ern end, This arrangement is characteristic of Cluniac 
churches and will be discussed at greater length in a later 
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part of this article. The earlier St. Aurelius at Hirsau was 
small and plain. With its western towers flanking an en- 
trance hall, that is part of the church itself, it brings out 
very clearly on this one site the difference between the 
Cluniac interpretation and that of the Upper Rhenish 
school. 

At Constance the cathedral was built during the same 
years, a preliminary consecration taking place in 1069, and 
the final consecration in 1089. Here also the western facade 
consisted of two towers with an entrance hall between 
them.**® Only the north tower and parts of the entrance 
hall are of the original building. The south tower collapsed 
twice and was finally rebuilt in Gothic times. An old door 
leading from the north tower to the central section above 
the first story gives evidence for a chapel to St. Michael 
above the entrance hall. Traces along the south wall of 
the north tower show that the side walls of the central sec- 
tion continued the arcade walls of the basilica and presented 
at the front a gable which very likely conformed with that 
of the basilica. The outside walls of the central section were 
in line with those of the towers, so that an impressive, uni- 
fied fagade was built here. The towers of the cathedral at 
Constance were part of the church building itself, and the 
scheme is that of the Upper Rhenish group with its close 
approximation of the ideal type.*** 

Finally there is an entire group of twelfth-century 
churches with two-tower facades in Alsace, all close to 
Strasbourg: the church at Lautenbach, which has already 
been mentioned,’*? St. Leodegar at Gebweiler,*** St. Fides 
at Schlettstadt,’** and the churches at Andlau**® and Nie- 
dermiinster,**® the last-named now in ruins. These are 
mentioned here because their close proximity to Strasbourg 
makes it very likely that they are reflections of the cathedral 
there. They are therefore late members of the same group 
which has been discussed here. 

To sum up: in the Upper Rhine region we have a series 
of monuments in the first half of the eleventh century of 
which it can be said with some reason that they had two- 
tower facades. We do not have, scientifically speaking, en- 
tirely conclusive evidence; it is only possible to bring to- 
gether pieces of evidence, both direct material evidence and 
conjectural evidence, which allow us to say that it is prob- 
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able or very likely that these monuments possessed two- 
tower facades. As long as positive proof to the contrary is 
not brought forward, this Upper Rhenish group must 
therefore be reckoned with as the first to have adopted this 
motif. 


II. SuGGEsTED SouRCES OF THE T wo-TowER 
FACADE 


In the second part of this paper I propose to investigate 
the various sources which have been suggested for the two- 
tower facade motif. I have found that the error in these 
suggestions lies in their exclusive claim, and that rather than 
attribute this motif to any one source, it would be more cor- 
rect to say that, given the general idea of such a scheme as a 
tradition in Western Europe, its adoption and its form de- 
pended on local tradition and local inspiration in the vari- 


ous parts of Europe. 


I. GRAVE MONUMENTS 


As a possible source for the two-tower facade, grave 
monuments have been mentioned,*** both Roman monu- 
ments and the so-called “Lanternes des Morts” (Fig. 
11 ),**° which also occur in the Charente. Lethaby refers 
to Roman tombs “like small towers crowned by a pyramid, 
with a sculptured finial at the apex” as the source for Ro- 
manesque towers. These tombs themselves he thinks are 
derived from the Mausoleum at Halicarnassus. The largest 
tomb of this type in the territory of ancient Gaul is at Igel, 
near Trier, on the Moselle.**® Others were found at Neu- 
magen, but these are not nearly so well preserved as that 
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at Igel. A somewhat different type of Roman grave 


monument is that of the Julii at St. Remy.’ It is a tetra- 
pylon on a square base, topped by a colonnaded pavilion 
with a conical roof. 

These tombs, however, are strictly speaking not perti- 
nent to the problem under discussion, because Lethaby is 
concerned with the origin of the Romanesque tower as 
such, whereas we are here concerned with the idea of the 


two-tower facade which certainly represents a development 
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long after towers had been in use. The suggestion of tombs 
and grave monuments has been introduced here primarily 
for the “Lanternes des Morts.” In some cases these consist 
of a number of applied columns on a common base, and 
above them an architrave which carries a tiny columned 
pavilion crowned with a pyramidal scaled roof.*®” Precisely 
this same device appears on the fagade of Notre Dame la 
Grande at Poitiers (Fig. 12),*°* and also at St. Jouin-Les- 
Marnes.*** At Santiago de Compostela it was used at the 
beginning of the twelfth century in the transept facades 
which are similar to the main facade of Notre Dame la 
Grande at Poitiers.*°° In the composition of the facades of 
Poitiers and St. Jouin-Les-Marnes it seems like a motif from 
which towers might develop, or one might even call it a 
rudimentary tower. One may also recall the round turrets 
of the eleventh-century church of Fromista in Spain, which 
resemble a type of “Lanternes des Morts.”*°® As we have 
no certain dates for the ‘‘Lanternes des Morts,””*®’ it is im- 
possible to say which served as model for the other, if indeed 
they did at all. Fromista is dated in the second half of the 
eleventh century and both Notre Dame la Grande at Poi- 
tiers and St. Jouin-Les-Marnes are dated in the twelfth 
century,*®* so that it is out of the question that they should 
have influenced the development of the two-tower facade, 
which was at that time, as has been said, firmly established. 
One can recognize certain points of contact, but the diffi- 
culties of establishing a direct line of descent are too great, 
and where similarities do exist, they are, because of their 
chronology, without significance in this discussion. 
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2. CITY GATES 


Another interpretation of the sources has given rise to 
the theory that the two-tower facade was derived from the 
Roman city gates that were preserved in large numbers 
during the Middle Ages throughout France. This theory 
was mentioned by 
Schultze.**° 

Here one is hampered by the scarcity of preserved monu- 
ments. An examination of the existing monuments indeed 
reveals several features which might well have been taken 
from Roman city gates. In addition to the two towers, 
Schultze suggested the frequent triple division of the fagade 
with its arched doorways and the rows of arcaded windows 


and fully expounded by 


or blind arcading above as being derived from Roman city 
gates.’® It is true that some Romanesque facades in France 
seem to reflect the arcading of the Roman city gates, but 
not many of the latter have a triple arcade. In fact, in the 
case of Autun, which has been cited repeatedly as an ex- 
ample of such influence,'®* the two Roman gates (Fig. 
13)*** both have two large arches in the center and a 
smaller one at each side, whereas the cathedral has the usual 
triple arcade. As to the towers of the cathedral at Autun, 
they were not built until the end of the twelfth century,’™ 
when the two-tower facade had been a tradition in Western 
Europe for at least one hundred and fifty years. 

Other Romanesque facades which seem to reflect the 
Roman city gates took only their central portion without 
the adjoining towers. These facades are often rectangular, 
without a gable, so that in this respect the similarity is 
heightened. However, they are facades in the true sense of 
the word, i.e., the features which may have been taken 
from a Roman gate are applied flat against them. Such ex- 
amples center in and around the Charente, for example the 
twelfth-century church at Echillais (Fig. 14),*°° and the 
church of St. Nicolas at Civray,’®* also of the twelfth cen- 
tury. At Bordeaux the center of the facade of the twelfth- 
century church of Ste Croix is formed by such a rectangle 
with a triple entrance and arcading above, and while these 
features may well be derived from a Roman city gate, the 
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towers are added as separate entities to the central rec- 
tangle.** 

To judge from examples where Roman influence is most 
evident, it would appear that when a facade was inspired 
by a Roman gate, preserved in a given locality, the result 
was a flat rectangular facade with a harmonious division 
into arched doorways and groups of windows, and a har- 
monious relationship between these elements in the several 
stories. 

Trier and Aachen have been mentioned as derivations 
from this same source,*®* but the facade of the Carolingian 
structure at Aachen, in spite of the Byzantinesque octagon 
behind it, is essentially Northern, mediaeval, and unclassi- 
cal; and at Trier the western portion, although added to a 
Roman building, is entirely mediaeval in character, with 
its apse, its two square and two round towers, and decora- 
tive details.’ It would be easier to see a derivation from 
an arched Roman gate in the so-called ‘“Torhalle” at 
Lorsch, a Carolingian building in which all the elements 
mentioned as classical above are clearly evident: the divi- 
sion into three arched doorways, the pointed blind arcading 
above, the beautiful proportions and decorative details. But 
this is an entrance hall which stood alone. It was not a fa- 
cade structure, nor is there the slightest evidence for towers 
at the sides.**° The double arched outer gate of the abbey 
at Cluny III is even more classical in its conception and 
detail, but it neither had towers, nor was it the facade of 
any building.*™ 


3. SYRIA AND ITS INFLUENCE ON THE WEST 


Ever since Vogiié published his work on the Early Chris- 


172 


tian churches in Syria,’ the thesis has been brought for- 


ward again and again that these influenced Romanesque 
architecture in Western Europe, and were the source of 
the two-tower facade motif. Such great churches as those 
at Dér Termanin (Fig. 15),*** at Kalb Lauzeh,*™* and 
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at Ruwéha (Figs. 16, 17),**° unquestionably foreshadow 
and anticipate Romanesque developments in the West, and 
one can easily see how they could inspire the theory of an 
influence from Syria to the West. 

Vogiié himself, in scholarly reserved words, points to 
the undeniable similarities, in plan as well as in details, and 
suggests the possibility of influence.**® Courajod cham- 


pions Vogiié’s finds and the theory of oriental influence 


177 


on Western Romanesque architecture.*’’ Butler, who 


expanded our knowledge of Syrian architecture enor- 


mously,*’* speaks of “‘the influence the Syrian towered fa- 


cade may have had upon the Romanesque facade with its 
two flanking towers.”**® The most vigorous protagonist of 
oriental influence on the West, and also specifically of the 
Syrian two-tower facade on Romanesque architecture, is 
Strzygowski. In addition to the factors usually claimed 
to have been responsible for the transmission of influence 
from Syria to the West, namely, trade, monasticism, and 
pilgrimages, he believes that the decisive factor in the dis- 
semination of Eastern ideas was exercised by the migration 
of the Goths from the Black Sea to Western Europe. 
Among the ideas brought to Europe he includes that of the 
two-tower facade.**° Oelmann, in a study of the Syrian 
hilani, claims them as the source for the motif of the two- 
tower facade in the Early Christian churches of Syria and 
also in the Romanesque architecture of the Occident.*™ 
Another representative of the thesis, Beyer, selects the two- 
tower facade as one of the outstanding features that were 


transferred.’** He is perhaps right when he says that an 
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understanding of Romanesque architecture presupposes a 
knowledge of the Syrian churches and that this fact has not 
yet penetrated into the “kunsthistorische Allgemeinbewusst- 
sein.””*** Yet, in spite of many who would still question 
an oriental or specifically Syrian influence on Romanesque 
architecture, or would even ignore the possibility, it is being 
taken more and more for granted. Quite recently Conant 
ventured to write without qualification that the Syrian fa- 
cade scheme came to the West and merged there with 
indigenous tower schemes.*** On a broader basis Krauthei- 
mer has made it clear that oriental influences permeated 
Western Europe in the early Middle Ages, particularly 
from the fourth to the eighth centuries.**° 

In connection with the two-tower problem, however, 
interest is usually centered on Syria, and quite rightly so, 
because here a relatively large group of buildings used this 
motif in a conspicuous manner, and, furthermore, because 
of its own pilgrimage places and its proximity to the Holy 
Places of Palestine, it represented a focal point of contact 
between East and West. The period which is to be con- 
sidered falls between the edict of Milan in 313 and the 
conquest of Syria by the Arabs in 638. A large number of 
monuments from this period have been preserved in com- 
paratively good state, because these territories have been 
almost entirely uninhabited since the Arab conquest, and 
there has therefore been no successive building on the sites. 

The architectural monuments of Syria fall into three 
distinct groups: Southern Syria, or the Hauran, North- 
eastern Syria, and Northern Syria proper. Though both 
Butler and Beyer give lists of possible two-towered facades 
which include examples from all three regions,*** the evi- 
dence we have for Southern and Northeastern Syria is 
too scant to allow for any conclusion as to the importance 
or even reliability of the occurrence of the two-tower motif 
in these areas. In most cases the ground plan is the sole evi- 
dence. In Northern Syria, however, which is the architec- 
tural region par excellence, the largest and finest monu- 
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ments of all Syria have been in large measure preserved, 
namely, Dér Termanin, Kalb Lauzeh, and the Bizzos 
Church at Ruwéha, and it is of great significance for our 
discussion that these great basilicas all had two towers with- 
out any question.’** 

Although not one of these is definitely dated, it may be 
assumed that they all belong to the sixth century or, at the 
earliest, the end of the fifth century,’** and represent, with 
the great church at Kal‘at Sim‘an, the highest development 
that Syrian architecture reached before it was cut off by 
the Moslem conquest. Butler says of this group: “they stand 
in a category of their own, which represents all that is best 
in the Syrian art of their day, archetypes centering in them- 
selves the highest conceptions and the greatest skill of a 
generation.””*** 

The church at Dér Termanin (Fig. 15 )*®° was in large 
part preserved when Vogiié found it in the middle of the 
last century. Its nave is preceded by a narthex flanked by 
two towers which terminate the aisles and are accessible 
only from them. The stories of the towers are separated by 
moldings which run straight across the entire facade. The 
window openings increase in number and size in the upper 
stories. The entrance to the narthex from the west is 
formed by a single wide arch which is flanked by an arched 
window at each side. Above this entrance was presumably 
an open terrace. 

At Kalb Lauzeh’”’ the facade of the church is also pre- 
ceded by a narthex between two towers. A single tremen- 
dous arch opens the entire width of the narthex, and over it 
runs a cornice on which stands the balustrade of a terrace. 
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The flanking towers are wider than the aisles, but com- 
municate with them as well as with the narthex. Their 
upper two stories are divided by a prolongation of the cor- 
nice of the side aisle walls. 

The Bizzos Church at Ruwéha is in its western section 
the least well preserved of the three great churches of the 
North, but enough remains to make a reconstruction pos- 
sible (Figs. 16, 17).'°? To the west of the nave facade of 
the church stand a narthex and two towers. Two T-form 
piers support the great central arch of the narthex and the 
openings of the ground floor chambers of the towers. A 
molding separates the stories of the towers and, after step- 
ping up three courses, is carried above the central arch. 

One detail in the three facades should be observed, 
namely the treatment of the moldings which separate the 
stories: at Kalb Lauzeh the molding steps up one course in 
the width of the towers, giving the actual tower story a 
stunted look; at Dér Termanin the moldings are carried 
straight across; and at Ruwéha the molding is lowered for 
the towers, thus giving them a lighter and more tower-like 
aspect. This indicates that the architects at work here were 
already conscious of one of the greatest problems of the 
towered facade, namely, to harmonize horizontal and ver- 
tical lines.*** 

Leaving aside all further details of decoration, and view- 
ing simply the disposition and nature of the main elements 
of the western section — the west wall, the towers, and the 
narthex — we find that they differ in a number of respects 
from anything known in Europe. The towers project from 
the actual west wall of the church; the narthex between 
them appears to have consisted of an entrance hall with a 
loggia or terrace above; the whole seems to have been 
dominated by the pediment of the west wall of the church 
further back and above. 

If we extend our investigation throughout the Eastern 
territories, it becomes evident that the use of two towers 
was very widely spread. The towers were usually com- 
bined with a narthex which stood in front of the church as 
a distinct entity. Thus this scheme resembles the Syrian 
use of two towers. 

To the north in Asia Minor at Binbirkilisse numerous 
churches with two towers were built over a period from 
perhaps as early as the fifth or sixth century to the eleventh 
century.”°* Of Church 1 Crowfoot says that “the walled- 
off narthex between two high towers (reminding one of 
the old Hittite ‘Hilani’), . . . make this church fairly 
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characteristic of the site.”*°* A similar church, also with 
two towers, is reported by Strzygowski in Phrygia.’*® In 
Lycia the ruin of the eighth-century church at Dere Ahsy 
has its esonarthex flanked on each side by staircase tow- 
ers.’*’ In their book on Meriamlik and Korykos, Herzfeld 
and Guyer point out the similarity of the plans of the fifth- 
and sixth-century churches there, particularly the disposi- 
tion of their western portions, with those in Syria, although 
they do not believe that the churches at Meriamlik and 
Korykos had towers.’** At Ephesos the Austrian excava- 
tions have brought to light the pre-Justinian basilica of St. 
John which had a double narthex preceded by a deep por- 
tico which was perhaps flanked by two towers.’** To the 
East, in Armenia, Strzygowski reports a lone example of 
the two-tower facade at Ereruk, which he dates in the fifth 
century and which he believes to be an imported motif be- 
cause of its uniqueness in this region.”°° This same type is 
also found in a monumental church at Aboba in Bulgaria 
of the ninth or tenth century. Filow reconstructs a narthex 
flanked by two towers before which a large atrium extends 
with a portico and two towers at its western end.” An 
even earlier example in the Balkans is the fifth century 
Basilica A at “Christian Thebes,” which is preceded by an 
atrium flanked by two towers.”** The atrium opens in a 
multiple arched arcade toward the west and presents an 
outline which is strikingly like $. Apollinare in Classe at 
Ravenna, if the facade is imagined completed there with the 
southwest tower.’® Finally, the eighth-century church of 
Sta Sophia at Thessalonika proves also to have had two 
tower-like projections in the two corners of its facgade.”** 
At Constantinople the Byzantine churches are more cen- 
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tralized, and where towers are used, they are capped by 
cupolas and also flank a narthex. Such is the case in the 
Agios Theodoros or the so-called Theotokos of the twelfth 
century,””* and in the Chora church.” These examples in 
the Eastern Mediterranean are all of the Eastern basilica 
type with the two towers used to flank a narthex which is 
usually of the width of the church. 

It is important to bear in mind the wide diffusion of the 
use of two towers throughout the East, when we consider 
the Orient as the possible source of the motif in the West. 
It must, however, be noted again, that in the East the two 
towers are invariably used with a narthex which stands as a 
separate one-story flat-roofed hall before the nave of the 
church.*” It is true that we have in Western Europe a 
number of churches with a narthex or entrance hall flanked 
by two towers, but the narthex is always either in itself 
built up into a tower, or the gable of the narthex corre- 
sponds with that of the nave,” so that the towers are inte- 
grated into the actual facade of the church. This is not the 
case in the East, and particularly not in Syria, where the 
towers project from the actual fagade and have between 
them a flat-roofed narthex. The composition finds its 
closest analogies in the ancient Syrian hilant which were 
also open flat-roofed entrance porches flanked by towers.”” 

The position of the Syrian tower scheme is therefore one 
that, along with other features, links the Christian architec- 
ture of that land to its earliest native architecture, but af- 
fords for the architecture of Western Europe at the most 
a suggestion, which, if taken up from there, was essentially 
altered into a new conception. We can only say that the 
idea of two towers at the western end of a church may have 
been transferred. A two-tower facade, in the strict sense 
of the word, did not exist in Syria, because the towers pro- 
jected from the facade, whereas in Europe the towers are 
integrated into the facade as soon as they appear. Yet the 
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in Rome and Italy. Sumner McKnight Crosby, The Abbey of St.- 
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transfer of the tower idea as such is possible and may have 


resulted in suggesting the use of paired towers. This possi- 
bility deserves investigation. 

Historically it is not difficult to find connections between 
Syria and the West. It is known that the Syrians were the 
merchants and traders of the early mediaeval world and 
that their number in Gaul was large.**° In fact it can be 
observed that bankers were called “Syrians” in this period 
in much the same way that they were called “Lombards” 
at the end of the Middle Ages. During the seventh century 
the catastrophes of the Persian wars and the Mohammedan 
invasion, and during the eighth and ninth centuries the 
iconoclastic controversies sent an unprecedented flood of 
refugees from Syria to the West,”’ particularly monks, 
who founded new monasteries in Sicily, Italy, and Gaul.”” 
The orientalization went so far that a majority of the Popes 
in the century from 650 to 750 were Orientals, among 
them five Syrians.”** It is noteworthy that the rite pre- 
dominant in Gaul until the time of Charlemagne was ori- 
ental in origin.*** 


There is not only evidence for this migration from East 
to West, but also for a steady flow of pilgrims from the 
West to the Holy Places in Palestine and Syria.”° We even 
have the records of architectural observations by one such 
pilgrim who drew the plans of the buildings he saw in Jeru- 
salem and described them.”® Of the churches in Jerusalem 
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it was that of the Holy Sepulchre which served most fre- 
quently as a model for churches in the West; for example, 
the priory church of the Holy Sepulchre at Moutier-les- 
Jaligny in Bourbonnais was founded in 1036 by a French 
nobleman after his return from a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land.** From the eleventh century we also have a letter 
by Geoffroi, abbot of the Holy Trinity at Vendéme, to 
Hildebert de Lavardin, Bishop of Mans, in which he asks 
whether the architect Jean (who was the architect of the 
nave of the cathedral at Mans) had returned from Jeru- 
salem and begs to have him sent as soon as possible. In an- 
other letter he complains bitterly over the number of monks 
who go to Jerusalem.*** 

Unfortunately there is no such reference to show that 
the idea of a two-tower facade was imported from the 
Orient. There is no direct evidence which would prove be- 
yond doubt that the motif was brought from the East to the 
West. Since we do know that a great many connections 
existed — that people went back and forth in relatively 
large numbers; and that at least some of them showed an 
interest in architecture — it is perhaps safe to suggest that 
the idea as such, which was certainly a striking one, may 
have been carried to Europe, either by one of the many 
refugees, particularly monks, or brought back to Europe 
by pilgrims. In any case the difficulty of a great span of 
time must be reckoned with. The greatest and finest de- 
velopment of Syrian church architecture with its use of two 
towers was reached in the sixth century, whereas the earli- 
est preserved facades with two towers in Western Europe 
date from the eleventh century. Of course, it is fair to say 
that most of the monuments in the Occident, particularly 
in Italy and France, that might be compared to the Syrian 
architecture during the sixth and seventh centuries have 
perished. 


Sufficient evidence survives, nevertheless, to show that a 
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tradition of two-tower facades existed in the West before 
we definitely know of it in the eleventh century. It is likely 
that this tradition had its origins in the East, and in that case 
the span of time would be bridged. Krautheimer says of the 
architecture of this period: “the Near Eastern elements in 
early medieval architecture were not just accidental infil- 
trations, but . . . they formed the basis of this entire archi- 
tecture.”’*”® As an example he cites S. Apollinare in Classe 
“with its polygonal apse flanked by pastophories, and with 
its narthex flanked by west towers.”**° Hubert has recently 
claimed two-tower facades for several early examples in 
France. Of St. Martin at Autun,?*! which he dates at the 
end of the sixth century (and a restoration in the ninth), 
he says that it was “surmontée de deux tours.” The basis 
for this statement is a plan made in 1658 and a description 
of the building by Abbé Germain who lived from 1689 to 
1751. A second example is St. Germain at Auxerre, which 
was consecrated in 865. Here the south tower was re- 
placed in the twelfth century by a larger tower which still 
exists. The north tower and the narthex, of which the 
towers were a part, were taken down only in 1820. Hu- 
bert’s identification of the parts demolished in 1820 as 
belonging to the building of the ninth century is based on 
the fact that eighteenth-century historians of the abbey at- 
tributed them to Queen Clotilde (Fig. 18).?* 

A further example of this early period in France is the 
abbey church of St. Denis built by Fulrad and dedicated in 
775. The abbot Suger, who tore down this Carolingian 
church in the twelfth century, says of its western end: 
“Therefore because in the front part, by the north (ab 
aquilone ), at the principal entrance doors, the arched door- 
way was narrowed on both sides by twin towers, neither 
high nor very beautiful, but menacing ruin . . . we began 
to work.”*** On the basis of this report by Suger and his 
own excavation results at St. Denis, Crosby has recon- 
structed a two-tower facade for the eighth-century church 
(Fig. 19).°** He states that the “presence of the two tow- 
ers flanking an entrance porch at St. Denis is conclusively 
proved by the texts, and that the masonry found in the 
excavations of 1939 provides convincing evidence that the 


facade was situated at the western end of the church.’’*”° 
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At Frankfort on the Main the Salvator church was com- 
pleted in 874 with two square towers at its western end 
and two round staircase turrets between them. Thus the 
entire western face of the church was blocked and portals 
found their place on the north and south sides of the square 
towers.**° Later a better solution for the staircase turrets 
was found when they were placed on the outside of the 
square towers, as at Limburg a.d.Hardt. At Jumiéges, the 
church of St. Pierre, dating probably from the first half of 
the tenth century, appears to have had two towers at its 
western end.” Parts of these are preserved, and between 
them an entrance porch with a tribune above. ‘The two 
westernmost bays of the tenth-century nave are also stand- 
ing. In the first years of the twelfth century a part of the 
north tower was torn down to make way for a chapter hall; 
in the following century the south parts were changed; 
and finally in the fourteenth century the entire church was 
rebuilt, except for the fragments mentioned above. The 
remnants of the towers preserved staircases which are cut 
off where the towers were demolished. ‘Though towers 
cannot well be denied here, their height and form, as well as 
the form and height of the central portion, cannot be pre- 
cisely determined. Moreover, the central portion projected 
considerably, as it did in the later church of Notre Dame 
at Jumiéges, which was very likely inspired by the earlier 
church. 

Aside from this group of early two-tower facades we 
have a number of illustrations in the minor arts before the 
eleventh century. As Krautheimer has pointed out, mediae- 
val representations of architecture stand in a peculiar rela- 
tionship to the originals. They show “the disintegration of 
the prototype into its single elements, the selective transfer 
of these parts, and their reshuffling in the copy.””** In the 
following examples the towers were evidently important 
elements which were represented, though not in all cases 
in the original relationship to the rest of the building. The 
most important of these representations is a miniature of 
the monastery of Cassiodorus at Squillace (Fig. 20). 
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This shows the sixth-century monastery church of St. 
Martin with two towers. Courcelle sees in this church the 
precious missing link which proves the transmission of the 
two-tower facade motif from the Orient to the West.**° 
One argument used by Courcelle to establish a connection 
with Syria for this building is the fact that Cassiodorus came 
of a Syrian family. As a matter of fact, the great-grand- 
father of Cassiodorus was already prominent in Southern 
Italy, as were his grandfather and father, so that his family 
connection with Syria is a rather remote explanation of the 
two towers at Squillace.*** 

One of the panels of the famous wooden door of Sta 
Sabina at Rome also shows a church with two towers (Fig. 
21).*** These reliefs date fromthe fifth century, and though 
their provenance has been disputed,”** they are another 
instance of the visual expression of the motif in Western 
Europe. Another fifth-century representation is that on 
the so-called Werden casket (Fig. 22), in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum in London.*** Smith believes it to be 
of Provengal origin, but points to the Syrian character of 
the presentation and accounts for it “by the large Oriental 
population in Provence and the intimate relation of the re- 
gion with the East.’’**° In this case the two towers, which 
stand at each side of the western end of the church, appear 
to be round. 

A number of representations of the Holy Sepulchre show 
a building with two towers. There are two almost identical 
ivory Gospel covers with such representations, the one 
preserved at Paris,**® the other in the church of Ste Croix 
at Gannat (Fig. 23).**’ They are both dated ninth—tenth 
century and are either copied one from the other or are both 
copies of a lost original. In an illumination of the Benedic- 
tional of St. Aethelwold (963-984), round towers like 
those on the Werden casket stand beside the building in 
the scene of the three Maries at the Sepulchre.*** The last 
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example is an ivory plaque of the tenth century in the Bar- 
gello with a representation of the same scene.**” Here the 
Anastasis or Ecclesia Rotunda is included and it would 
appear that beyond it we are looking at the western — origi- 
nally liturgical eastern — facade of the Martyrion, which 
became the main fagade of the building after re-orientation 
in the restoration of Modestus (seventh century ).**° The 
Bargello ivory shows this facade with a gable and a tower 
at each side. (The left hand tower is partially hidden be- 
hind the angel. ) 

We have the evidence, then, of a tradition through these 
centuries. This, as suggested earlier, helps to bridge the 
span of time between the great churches of the sixth century 
in Syria and the western eleventh-century buildings. In the 
transmission of the tradition the monasteries were undoubt- 
edly important agents, and among them Cluny played the 
most significant rdle. It was very likely due to this great 
Burgundian monastery that the idea was given renewed 
impetus in the eleventh century, as Dehio had originally 
supposed.*** It is therefore worth while to investigate briefly 
the relation of Cluny and the two-tower facade. 


4. CLUNY 


The building which is of importance in this connection 
is the church begun by the abbot Mayeul at Cluny before 
963 and dedicated in 981, commonly called Cluny II 
(Fig. 24).4? We owe almost our entire knowledge of this 
structure to K. J. Conant who has succeeded in recon- 
structing the church. Two towers stood over the western 
corners of a galilee of three bays which preceded and was 
wider than the church. Conant bases his reconstruction 
on the Ordo Farfensis (written between 1030 and 1048), 
a view of Cluny by Prevost of about 1670, and his own 
findings at Cluny.*** The Ordo Farfensis is only the oldest 
of several Cluniac consuetudines, which regulated the plans 
for the building of monasteries. In regard to the western 
portion of the church they declare: “Let two towers be 
built in the front of the galilee, and below them an atrium 
where the laypeople stand, so that they will not impede the 
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procession.””** This corresponds to the finds of Conant at 
Cluny II. 

At Hirsau the church of SS. Peter and Paul, begun 1082 
and consecrated 1091, is the first church in Germany to 
be built according to these prescriptions of Cluny**® (Fig. 
25 ).°*° Here we have, in the beginning, an open court be- 
fore which towers were built, the court being later trans- 
formed into a galilee incorporating the western towers. 
About the same time a similar development took place at 
Lorsch, where towers were erected at some distance to the 
west of a Carolingian church, leaving an older open court 
between them and the church. This open court was then, 
as in Hirsau, built up into a galilee some time during the 
twelfth century.** Mr. Conant has shown me with the 
help of a series of plans of Cluny II how this same process 
of open court, towers, galilee took place there. 

The Cluniac interpretation with towers over narthex 
or galilee was also adopted at Paray-Le-Monial, a Cluniac 
church from the end of the eleventh century.*** The same 
occurs some time in the second half of the eleventh century 
at Romainmétier, a Cluniac priory in Switzerland.*** In 
the first decades of the twelfth century a narthex of three 
bays with towers at its western corners was added to the 
abbey church of Vézelay, thus making it conform to the 
Cluniac pattern.**° Two other abbey churches received 
their Cluniac pattern directly from Hirsau. In Switzerland, 
at Schaffhausen, an earlier church was torn down after the 
monastery had been reformed by the abbot from Hirsau 
after 1079, and a new church was built which corresponds 
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Paris, 1926; E. Lefévre-Pontalis, “Paray-Le-Monial,” Congrés 
Archéologique de France, LXXX, 1913, pp. 53-64; Baum, of. cit., 
pl. 168. 

249. Albert Naef, “Les phases constructives de Péglise de Ro- 
mainmétier,” Asmzeiger fiir Schweizerische Altertumskunde, new 
ser., VII, 1905/06, pp. 210-230; idem, “Les dates de construction 
de Péglise de Romainm6otier,” Bulletin Monumental, Lxx, 1906, 
Ppp. 425-452. 

250. Charles Porée, L’Abbaye de Vézelay, Paris, 1930. 
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in proportion and detail to SS. Peter and Paul at Hirsau.?™ 
In Thuringia, the abbey church of Paulinzelle was built 
between 1108 and 1132. The monastery was settled by 
monks from Hirsau and its church is distinctly modeled 
after SS. Peter and Paul.**? 

The influence of Cluny, which reached Hirsau ca. 
1077-78, brought there the Cluniac interpretation of the 
use of two towers. In view of the earlier church at Hirsau, 
St. Aurelius (1059-71), which had two towers within the 
body of the church (Fig. 26)*°* and which is therefore a 
much closer approximation of the ideal two-tower facade, 
we must regard the Cluniac interpretation with its use of 
the towered narthex as a parallel development. Moreover, 
St. Aurelius belongs to the group of earlier churches of the 
Upper Rhine region, which all approximate the ideal type. 
Whether this group received its inspiration from Cluny or 
from a source common to both cannot be determined. 

Close to Cluny in place and time is the narthex of St. 
Philibert at Tournus (Fig. 27).°°* As it stands today it 
also represents a scheme like that of Cluny, a main church 
preceded by a narthex with towers. Although the original 
form of this church and the dates of the various phases of 
its construction stand in question, it may be permissible to 
group this monument with the Cluniac examples of nar- 
thex and towers.”*° 

In all these instances that represent the Cluniac pattern 
of the use of two towers, it is essential to note that the tow- 
ers are at the western end of a narthex or galilee and are not 


251. Josef Hecht, Der romanische Kirchenbau im Bodenseege- 
biet, Basel, 1928, 1, pp. 293 ff., pls. 199-200; Konrad Escher, Die 
Miinster von Schaffhausen, Chur und St. Gallen, Frauenfeld/Leip- 
zig, 1932, pp. 25 ff. 

252. P. Lehfeldt, Fiirstenthum Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt (Bau- 
und Kunst-Denkmaler Thiiringens, x1x), Jena, 1894, pp. 127- 
148. Adolf Zeller, Friihromanische Kirchenbauten und Klosteran- 
lagen, Berlin/Leipzig, 1928, pp. 45-47. 

253. Mettler, Zeitschrift fiir Geschichte der Architektur, 11, 
1909/10, fig. 3. Cf. idem, Kloster Hirsau, 1928, p. 8, figs. 1, 11. 

254. From the Photograph Collection, Robinson Hall, Harvard 
University. 

255. Lasteyrie, L’Architecture religieuse, p. 156, attributes the 
whole of the narthex and its facade to the tenth century, whereas 
Virey, “Les dates de construction de Saint-Philibert de Tournus,” 
Bulletin Monumental, LXV11, 1903, pp. 549, 552-553; idem, Saint- 
Philibert de Tournus, Paris, 1932, pp. 314-339; F. Deshouliéres, 
Au début de Part roman, Paris, n.d., pp. 32-34; Puig y Cadafalch, 
Le premier art roman, Paris, 1928, pp. 107-108; Marcel et Chris- 
tiane Dickson, Les églises romanes de lancien diocése de Chalon, 
Macon, n.d., pp. 314-339; and H. Masson, Saint-Philibert de 
Tournus, Tournus, Amis des arts et des sciences, 1936, would all 
assign the lower story of the narthex to the tenth century but its 
upper story and the towers to the first half of the eleventh cen- 
tury. Both Charles Oursel, L’Art roman de Bourgogne, Dijon, 
1928, pp. 44-45, and Ernst Gall, “Die Abteikirche Saint-Philibert 
in Tournus,” Der Cicerone, 1V, 1912, p. 632, believe in the unity 
of the construction of the narthex with its facade, but while Oursel 
dates it just before the great fire of 1008, being of the opinion 
that the solidity of the narthex preserved it in the fire, Gall tries to 
demonstrate that all was destroyed in this fire and that the entire 
narthex and facade date from the years 1007 or 1008 to 1019. 
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a part of the church itself. It is nevertheless possible that 
Cluny gave the impetus for the use of two towers, and that 
this suggestion was soon re-interpreted and developed into 
the true two-tower facade elsewhere, notably at Stras- 
bourg, while Cluniac monasteries continued to use their 
own scheme for some time. 


5. WESTWORKS 


The last, and perhaps the most important, thesis con- 
cerning the origin of the two-tower facade is that of its 
derivation from the so-called westworks.*°* Nordhoff was 
the first to use the term “‘Westwerk” and he defines it as 
“ein hohes Glocken- und Mittelhaus mit eigener Beda- 
chung, begrenzt von den Flankenthiirmen.”*** Fuchs calls 
them “zentrale Vorkirchen, deren Mittelraum zweige- 
schossig und deren Seitenraume sogar dreigeschossig sind,” 
and he adds, “‘man darf wohl das Merkmal der Dreitiir- 
migkeit, mag es auch weniger wesentlich sein, hinzufii- 
gen.”*°* T believe they can be defined as complex structures 
containing the church vestibule, a tribune above, and stair- 
cases at the sides. The tribune may be augmented by gal- 
leries; both tribune and stairways are usually built up into 
towers, the center one having the greatest height. 

It is generally thought that these westworks originated 
in the idea of a chapel over the entrance at the western end 
of the church. Usually these chapels were dedicated to St. 
Michael as the guardian of the gate.”°*® Other ideas have 
also been brought forward: that the upper stories were used 
for baptisteries, and also served as parochial churches, and 
that the balcony which faced the nave of the main church 
was for the use of the sovereign when he came to visit the 
cathedral or abbey church.**° Effmann believes they were 
used for judicial courts which were held by the bishop, a 


256. Effmann, Die karolingisch-ottonischen Bauten zu Werden, 
1, pp. 432-435; Alois Fuchs, Die karolingischen Westwerke, Pader- 
born, 1929, pp. 47-48, 65; Reinhardt and Fels, Bulletin Monu- 
mental, XCI1, 1933, PP- 331-365 5 XCVI, 1937, pp. 425-469; Kraut- 
heimer, American Journal of Archaeology, XLVII1, 1944, pp. 220- 
221. 

257. J. B. Nordhoff, “Corvei und die westfalische Friiharchi- 
tektur,” Repertorium fiir Kunstwissenschaft, X11, 1889, p. 380. 

258. Fuchs, of. cit., p. 16. 

259. Ibid., pp. 5—6, note 1 on p. 6, p. 31; Friedrich Ostendorf, 
Die deutsche Baukunst im Mittelalter, Berlin, 1922, 1, pp. 44, 217. 
Fuchs (p. 31) mentions that the old Germanic idea of having a 
cult place on top of a hill influenced the placing of a chapel dedi- 
cated to St. Michael in the upper stories of a church. He writes that 
it is well known that chapels of St. Michael were often built on 
hill tops which had earlier been heathen cult places. Cf. also Otto 
Lehmann-Brockhaus, Schriftquellen zur Kunstgeschichte des 11. 
und 12. Jahrhunderts fiir Deutschland, Lothringen und Italien, 
Berlin, 1938, I, nos. 6, 123, 256, 317, 569, 894, 955, 1049. 

260. Fuchs, of. cit., p. 43; Otto Gruber, “Das Westwerk: Sym- 
bol und Baugestaltung germanischen Christentums,” Zeitschrift 
des deutschen Vereins fiir Kunstwissenschaft, 1, 1936, pp. 150- 
151; Wilhelm Rave, “Sint Servaas zu Maastricht und die West- 
werkfrage,” Westfalen, xxi1, 1937, pp. 56-59. 
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duty imposed on him by the reform movement of Carolin- 
gian times.** At any rate, it is clear that these tower-like 
structures were created primarily for practical purposes 
and grew out of practical needs. 

The first grandiose example is that of the Carolingian 
abbey of St. Riquier (Fig. 28).”°? Other Carolingian ex- 
amples are the Capella Palatina at Aachen (Fig. 29),°°° 
and the abbey church of Corvey.*** As has been stated 
above, the thesis has been brought forward that this type of 
structure represents the source of the two-tower facade 
motif. As Fuchs says, these Carolingian structures repre- 


99265 


sented a “Gestaltungsmaximum””’® and a number of later 


types are derivations or reductions from this maximum. 
The type persisted as such also, for example, in the first half 


66 and in St. Pantaleon*™’ 


268 


of the eleventh century in Essen 
and St. Maria im Kapitol in Cologne,*®* and in the twelfth 
century in the church at Freckenhorst,”” the abbey church 
of Maria Laach (with the addition of a western apse in this 
case ),*"° and the abbey church of Maursmiinster, which was 
discussed at greater length above (Fig. 6). In the Nether- 
lands the type is represented by St. Servaas at Maastricht.*” 

By bringing the staircases inside of the main tower and 
suppressing or eliminating the side staircase turrets, the one- 
tower type of facade is created during the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, according to this theory.*** Such would be 


261. Effmann, of. cit., pp. 176-183. 

262. Effmann, Centula. St. Riquier; eine Untersuchung xur 
Geschichte der kirchlichen Baukunst in der Karolingerzeit, Miin- 
ster, 1912. Our figure is from the collection at Robinson Hall, 
Harvard University. 

263. G. Dehio and G. v. Bezold, Die kirchliche Baukunst des 
A bendlandes, Stuttgart, 1887-1901, I, text, p. 570. Cf. Albrecht 


‘Haupt, Die Pfalzkapelle Kaiser Karls des Grossen xu Aachen, 


Leipzig, 1913. 

264. Effmann, Die Kirche der Abtei Corvey, Paderborn, 1929, 
fig. 42. 

265. Fuchs, of. cit., pp. 47-48. 

266. Edgar Lehmann, Der friihe deutsche Kirchenbau, Berlin, 
1938, pp. 111-112, pl. 12, fig. 27. 

267. Ernst Gall, Karolingische und ottonische Kirchen, Burg 
bei Magdeburg, 1930, p. 81. Lehmann, of. cit., p. 121, pl. 10, 
fig. 22. 

268. Hugo Rahtgens, Die kirchlichen Denkmdler der Stadt K éln, 
Diisseldorf, 1911, pl. xvi, figs. 132, 137, 139, 145. 

269. Dehio and v. Bezold, Die kirchliche Baukunst, 1, Plates, pl. 
169. 

270. Lehmann, of. cit., pl. 32, fig. 66. 

271. F. A. J. Vermeulen, Handboek tot de geschiedenis der 
Nederlandsche bouwkunst, 1, Plates, The Hague, 1928, pls. 10, 11. 

272. A number of early single western towers make this thesis 
unlikely: in Germany a small basilica was erected at Fritzlar in 
732 with a west tower, Becker, Denkmalp flege, xx1, 1919, pp. 85- 
$8, and the church on the Petersberg near Fulda received a west 
tower in 836, Lehmann, Der friihe deutsche Kirchenbau, p. 113, 
fig. 98. (I was unable to obtain G. Weise, Untersuchungen zur 
Geschichte der Architektur und Plastik des friihen Mittelalters, 
Leipzig, 1916, pp. 78-98, who has a more detailed account of this 
monument.) In England a large number of Anglo Saxon exam- 
ples still remain: Bond, Gothic Architecture, pp. 595 ff.; Brown, 
The Arts in Early England, 1, pp. 330 ff., 385 ff. 
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the Patroklus church at Soest (Fig. 30),?"* St. Quirin at 
Neuss,”"* the cathedral at Minden,?"* the abbey church of 
Rolduc in Holland,’ and in France, where it is called 
“clocher-porche,” the churches at Ebreuil,”** Saint Benoit- 
sur-Loire,”** Morienval,””® and le Dorat.”*° 

The so-called “Saxon” facade is the result of the drop- 
ping of the central tower, but substituting for it a three-story 
rectangular structure connecting the two flanking towers, 
which gain in importance. One might even term this a 
“two-tower” facade, but it does not conform to the ideal 
type, because the high rectangular central portion is not 
a part of the nave nor a prolongation of it, but is still a sepa- 
rate structure which obscures the nave behind it. This type 
occurs in Lower Saxony and is most clearly represented by 
the church at Gandersheim (Fig. 31),°** the former cathe- 
dral at Goslar,**’ and the abbey church of Corvey in its 
present state.**° 

Finally, it is held, the two-tower facade itself is another 
derivation from the westworks. A facade such as that of St. 
Peter at Wimpfen im Tal (Fig. 32),°°* which probably 
dates from the end of the tenth century, is considered as a 
last step in the development to the true two-tower facade. 
Since this facade was originally part of a central type build- 
ing for which a basilica was substituted only in Gothic 
times, and since the ideal type of two-tower facade pre- 
supposes a basilica, St. Peter cannot itself be considered in 
the line of those monuments approaching it. This fagade is 
mentioned here as an analogous solution for a different 
architectural type of a period from which no basilica with 
towers is preserved. There would follow then the group of 
Upper Rhenish churches discussed above, which would 
represent the first group of two-tower facades properly so 
called, namely, Basel, Strasbourg, Limburg a.d.H., Hers- 


273. Lehmann, of. cit., pl. 32, fig. 68. 

274. Ibid., pl. 31, fig. 64. 

275. Ibid., pl. 31, fig. 65. 

276. Vermeulen, of. cit., pl. 12. 

277. René Colas, Le Style roman en France, Paris, 1927, pl. 96. 

278. Baum, of. cit., pl. 158; Aubert, L’Art francais, 1, p. 15. 

279. Baum, of. cit., pl. 213; de Lasteyrie, of. cit., fig. 406. 

280. De Lasteyrie, of. cit., fig. 405. 

281. Lehmann, of. cit., pl. 27, fig. 57. 

282. G. Dehio, Geschichte der deutschen Kunst, 1, pl. 174; 
Erwin Panofsky, “Der Westbau des Doms zu Minden,” Reper- 
torium fiir Kunstwissenschaft, XL, 1919, fig. 8. 

283. Panofsky, of. cit., fig. 9. 

284. From the photograph collection of the Germanic Museum, 
Harvard University. Cf. Adolf Zeller, who connects this facade 
with Aachen: Die Stif tskirche St. Peter zu Wimpfen im Tal, Wimp- 
fen, 1903, p. 7. Against Zeller, Dehio, “Zwei romanische Zentral- 
bauten,” Zeitschrift fiir Geschichte der Architektur, 1, 1907/08, 
pp. 45-46, points out the differences between Aachen and St. Peter 
at Wimpfen, and similarities between the latter and a number of 


Syrian central type monuments, and thus comes to the conclusion 
that St. Peter at Wimpfen can only be explained by assuming di- 
rect Syrian influence. Cf. also idem, Handbuch der deutschen 
Kunstdenkmaler, 111, Siiddeutschland, Berlin, 1908, p. 561; Leh- 
mann, Of. cit., p. 144. 
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Fic. 30. Soest, St. Patroklus 


Fic. 33. Minden, Cathedral 


Peter 


Fic. 32. Wimpfen im Tal, St. 
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feld, Koblenz, and others. This group is far from the west- 
work region, and only the twelfth-century abbey church at 
Maursmiinster can be cited as an example of the type in 
this region (Fig. 6).”*° It would therefore seem hazardous 
to consider this Upper Rhenish group the end point of a 
development for which there is in this region no evidence 
in any of its preceding stages. 

A development from the original westwork as a “Ge- 


staltungsmaximum” to the independent expression of its . 


various component parts seems logical and is probably to be 
assumed for the region in which the original type flour- 
ished, i.e., Lower Saxony. However, even Fuchs admits 
that other factors: may have been involved; in fact, the 
Upper Rhenish group of two-tower facades puzzles him, 
and he explains them by assuming a Carolingian westwork 
for Maursmiinster which would have served as a model 
for the present church there and from which the two-tower 
facades of this region were derived.**° But for this there is 
no evidence. 

Another difficulty for this theory, even on its own soil 
in Lower Saxony, appears in the history of the cathedrals 
at Minden and Hildesheim, both in the westwork region. 
Panofsky has shown beyond doubt that the eleventh-cen- 
tury structure (under Bishop Eilbert 1055-80) of the 
cathedral at Minden had a two-tower facade and that only 
later, in the twelfth century, the present westwork-like 
structure was built. He attributes the early appearance of a 
two-tower facade in this region directly to influence from 
the Upper Rhenish school in the eleventh century and be- 
lieves that later the more indigenous form of the westwork 
won out and superseded the two-tower facade. He bases 
his conclusions on observations of the monument (Fig. 
33).°°" The large built-in arch over the entrance is set on 
the corners of an original gable as a reénforcement for the 
later superstructure. Originally the center ended in a gable 
at the height of this arch, whereas the structure of the sides 
is original up to the horizontal break above and includes the 
narrow slits just under this line. 

From the available material of Hildesheim — the west 
facade was demolished in 1840-41 and only documentary 
evidence remains — Panofsky assumes an analogous struc- 
ture for the eleventh century under Bishop Hezilo (1054- 
79), and also a change in design in the twelfth century 
similar to Minden.*** 

The cathedrals of Minden and Hildesheim must there- 


285. Reinhardt and Fels, Bulletin Monumental, xcvi, 1937, 
facing p. 428; Aubert, L’Art francais, 1, p. 10, pl. 19. 

286. Fuchs, of. cit., p. 65. 

287. Panofsky, of. cit., pp. 51-77; cf. also Nikolaus Pevsner, 
“Die Bautiatigkeit des Heiligen Godehard am Hildesheimer Dom,” 
Die Denkmalp flege, XXxvV, 1933, pp. 213-214; Wilhelm Ritter, 
Der Eilbertdom zu Minden in Westfalen, Minden, 1926, pp. 10- 
19, 27-42, 44-56. Our figure is from Lehmann, of. cit., pl. 31, 
fig. 65. 

288. Panofsky, of. cit., pp. 67-74. Cf. Ritter, op. cit., pp. 33- 


fore occupy a special place, if one assumes a reduction from 
the westwork to the two-tower facade, because here the 
two-tower facade is anterior to the westwork-like structure 
which still stands in Minden and existed in Hildesheim until 
1840-41. It is perhaps permissible to join Panofsky in sug- 
gesting an influence from the Upper Rhenish region.”*° 

It must be emphasized that the two-tower facade differs 
in two ways from the westworks. As has been stated, the 
westwork grew out of and satisfied primarily practical 
needs, liturgical and otherwise, whereas the two-tower 
facade is a solution which satisfies primarily aesthetic 
needs.”°° With their own separate functions the westworks 
were added and combined as separate entities with the main 
body of the church, and often with their transverse struc- 
tures they even negate the existence of the church beyond 
them. The two-tower facade, on the other hand, one 
might say, represents or expresses the structure of the 
church with its nave and aisles, it is a part of a homogene- 
ous whole; it has become united with the body of the 
church. Aesthetically it conceals the abrupt drop from the 
gabled roof of the nave to the sloping roofs of the aisles and 
gives the entire facade a nobler aspect. 

If this is taken into account, and also the possibility of a 
penetration of South German influence, we may at least 
assume the correctness to this extent of the thesis of Eff- 
mann, Fuchs, and Reinhardt, that the westworks are the 
source of the two-tower facade in Lower Saxony, but by 
no means in all of Western Europe. Nevertheless, in this 
theory we come closest to an observable development from 
a known starting point, through intermediary stages, to 
clearly identifiable two-tower facades. 

To sum up: a knowledge of two-tower facades may be 


35) 51-523 Pevsner, of. cit., pp. 210-214. Lehmann, of. cit., pp. 
116, 130-131, assumes a two-tower facade for both Minden and 
Hildesheim in the eleventh century, but he believes they were the 
first examples of “Saxon” facades, i.e., the central portion between 
the towers built up with a transverse pitch roof. However, the gable 
which was found in the center would make such a reconstruction 
impossible. Effmann, Zur Baugeschichte des Hildesheimer Domes 
vom 9. bis zum 12. Jahrhundert, Hildesheim/Leipzig, 1933, tries 
to show that Godehard’s structure at Hildesheim was a real west- 
work. The basis of his interpretation is a literary source, Wolfher’s 
Vita of St. Godehard (Monumenta Germaniae historica, ed. G. H. 
Pertz, Scriptorum, x1, Hannover, 1854, c@. 37, p. 195), which is, 
however, differently interpreted by Pevsner, of. cit., pp. 211-214, 
who points out that it allows for a two-tower facade if the bell- 
structure is assumed to be over an entrance hall, i.e., the paradisum. 

289. Pevsner, of. cit., p. 213, points out that Godehard was ab- 
bot of Hersfeld in 1005 and was consecrated as abbot by Arch- 
bishop Willigis of Mainz, so that he was undoubtedly familiar with 
the works of the Upper Rhenish school when he was sent to Saxony. 
Cf. also Godehard’s connections with Henry II: Ernst Landers, Die 
deutschen Kléster vom Ausgang Karls des Grossen bis zum Worm- 
ser Konkordat und ihr Verhdltnis zu den Reformen, Berlin, 1938, 
pp. 36-37. 

290. It is therefore not correct when Gall says: “Westwerke und 
Doppelturmfassaden waren andere Lésungen ein und desselben 
kiinstlerischen Problems,” of. cit., p. 20. 
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assumed for Western Europe at the very beginning of the 
mediaeval period. Though the ultimate origin of the idea 
must remain obscure, it is likely that it was brought to 
Europe from Syria and the Holy Land and that in subse- 
quent centuries it was carried far and wide through West- 
ern Europe. It must, however, be borne in mind that in the 
East the two towers invariably flank a narthex that projects 
as a one-story, flat-roofed loggia from the actual facade and 
stands as a separate entity before the nave of the church. 
In Western Europe, especially in the Cluniac group of 
churches, the towers are also sometimes used with a nar- 
thex, but here the narthex is either itself built up into a 
tower or the gable of the narthex corresponds with that of 
the nave, so that the towers are integrated into the actual 
facade of the church. It could only be as a general sugges- 


tion that the use of two towers was introduced to Europe 
from the East. In the form of a tradition the idea was main- 
tained over centuries, very likely by the monasteries. It is 
where this tradition then merged with local factors and 
resulted in the practical expression of the idea that the more 
immediate sources of the Romanesque two-tower facade 
must be sought. The tradition was reinterpreted and 
brought to life by local talent in invention and adaptation, 
which was in turn inspired by the various locally existing 
Roman and Germanic monuments. It was not one particu- 
lar factor that was responsible for the creation of the motif, 
but rather a combination of factors which differed in the 
various parts of Europe. 
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ESTEBAN MARCH 
BAROQUE BATTLE AND PORTRAIT 
PAINTER 


MARTIN S. SORIA 


N seventeenth-century Spain the most flourishing cen- 
ter of painting next to Seville and Madrid was the city 
of Valencia.* Baroque painting in Valencia has not 

yet received the attention it deserves. Ribera, who came 
from nearby Jativa, is, of course, well known as an impor- 
tant exponent of the Caravaggiesque style. Mrs. Delphine 
Fitz Darby has written a study on Francisco Ribalta and 
his less inspired followers.” Standing on the threshold be- 
tween Mannerism and Baroque, Ribalta is important 
chiefly because he was in all likelihood the teacher of Ri- 
bera. Only about half a dozen significant works in the new 
style from Ribalta’s hand remain. They were done in 
Valencia between 1610 and 1628, when other painters 
elsewhere in Spain were also eagerly exploring the possi- 
bilities of the new Baroque mystic realism. As important 
as Ribalta is Pedro Orrente, on whom we still lack a mono- 
graph. Born in Murcia and trained in E] Greco’s Toledo, 
Orrente is of especial interest because of the influence he 
was to exert on the Valencian painters active during the 
classic phase of the Baroque around the middle of the 
seventeenth century. Two outstanding artists painted in 
Valencia after Orrente’s death in 1645: Jeronimo Jacinto 
Espinosa (1600-67 ),° whose art is indebted primarily to 
Zurbaran,* and Orrente’s pupil Esteban March.° 


1. Miss Eleanor B. Swenson, Assistant Curator of Painting and 
Sculpture, Brooklyn Museum, and Mrs. Delphine Fitz Darby, Col- 
lege Park, Md., read the manuscript and made many valuable 
suggestions. I am deeply obliged to them. To Sefior D. Leandro de 
Saralegui, distinguished Valencian art historian, I am grateful for 
valuable information on the fate of March’s paintings in Valencia. 
I am greatly indebted to Lieutenant Frederick Hartt, Monuments, 
Fine Arts and Archives Officer in Italy, who under difficult condi- 
tions procured the photographs of drawings in the Uffizi, and to 
the Director of that Gallery for permission to publish them. I am 
indebted also to J. Ruiz Vernacci, Madrid, for the photograph used 
in Fig. 9 and to Archivo Mas, Barcelona, for the photographs used 
in Figs. 15, 16, 18-21, 24, and 27. 

2. Francisco Ribalta and His School, Cambridge, Mass., 1938. 

3. See Luis Tramoyeres Blasco, “El pintor Jeronimo Jacinto 


Buried until now under the weight of erroneous attribu- 
tions, Esteban March is revealed as one of the more excit- 
ing Baroque painters in Spain; exciting not only because 
he was a man of violent action and deep passions, but also 
because his art expresses in many ways the essence of the 
Baroque. That he was an artist of no mean talent becomes 
evident when we find that one of his portraits (Fig. 14) 
was published as a Velazquez by the elder Beruete and 
other writers. March’s newly discovered genre painting, 
The Poultry Vendor (Fig. 1), ranks among the best work 
done in the entire seventeenth century in that interesting 
but neglected field. The road leading to the definite attribu- 
tion of these pictures to March is somewhat tortuous. In 
this article I shall try to reconstruct Esteban March’s style 
on the basis of his drawings, since the only indubitable paint- 
ing by him which was generally known is unfortunately 
very early. The study of his drawings will enable us, how- 
ever, to restore to March four important paintings, hitherto 
unknown or wrongly attributed to others. He will thus 
acquire new stature, especially as a genre and portrait 
painter. 

Our documentary knowledge of Esteban March is lim- 
ited to the secondhand accounts, not lacking in humor, 


Espinosa,” Archivo de arte valenciano, 1, 1915, pp. 127-1413 H, 
1916, pp. 3-15. To Espinosa or a member of his shop I would at- 
tribute a Virgin with Sts. Ann and Joachim, in the Cathedral, 
Valencia (Mas photograph 61704-05 as School of Murillo). 
Compare the Joachim with a St. Peter Pascual, and the St. Ann 
with a Mercedarian at the right in the Appearance of the Virgin to 
St. Peter Nolasco, both at the Museum of Valencia, and signed and 
dated in 1661. We know that Espinosa did a Virgin with Sts. 
Joachim and Ann in 1624 for Sto. Domingo and another in 1646 
for San Juan del Hospital (see Barén de Alcahali, Diccionario 
biografico de artistas valencianos, Valencia, 1897, pp. 104-105). 

4. The strong influence from Zurbaran in mood, composition, 
lighting and such details as faces and hands shows in all of Espi- 
nosa’s pictures as early as 1650. There exists also some influence 
from Orrente. 

5. In the Valencian dialect pronounced and written “Marc,” the 
equivalent of the English “Mark.” 
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given by Palomino® and by Orellana.’ The “Spanish Va- 
sari” got his story directly from March’s pupil Juan Con- 
chillos.* Palomino tells us that March “‘was a great painter 
and a pupil of Orrente, by whose teaching he profited very 
much. His specialty was battle scenes, which he did super- 
latively well.” He kept in his studio pieces of armor, drums 
and assorted weapons, lances, cutlasses and darts, to be able 
to represent them faithfully in his Battles. Of an impulsive 
and rash disposition, he could become so excited when 
working on such a scene that he would beat a drum and 
blow the trumpet, and then, to get into the mood, he would 
snatch the nearest scimitar and would strike blows through 
the whole room, lashing at the walls and even at the furni- 
ture. His apprentices often were hard pressed to escape in 
time to save themselves from his madness. ““While in such 
a state,” adds Palomino, “he would do wonders in his 
Battles.” Palomino commends him no less for other sub- 
jects, singling out with special praise a Last Supper, for- 
merly on the altar of the Communion Chapel of the Church 
of San Juan del Mercado at Valencia.” 

‘That March must have been of a rather violent charac- 
ter is also illustrated in other stories related by Palomino. 
“He was not only extravagant in his painting but unbal- 
anced in the government of his house and of his own per- 
son, and little given to work if not forced by necessity or 
under the influence of a sudden impulse of madness.” He 
usually left the house early in the morning and would not 
return until very late at night, to the great annoyance of his 
wife. Her father confessor advised her to bear her lot with 
patience. ““To try to domesticate a wild animal is useless 
and, moreover, dangerous,” says Palomino, adding, “‘very 
funny things happened to him which I omit because they 
are not very decent.” But he tells of one instance, when 
March, returning home late at night with no provisions 
other than a few fish, ordered his hungry wife to fry them 
with the only oil in the house, linseed oil from the studio. 
**Raw linseed oil is infamous, but cooked it is like the pest,” 
explains Palomino. The consequences were immediate, and 
March, impatiently taking the frying pan with the fish, 
threw it all out of the window. Conchillos, only too famil- 


6. Antonio Palomino de Castro y Velasco, El parnaso espanol, 
Madrid, 1724, pp. 319-320. See Sir William Sterling-Maxwell, 
Annals of the Artists of Spain, London, 111, 1891, pp. g05—911. 
This article will suggest a few revisions of his spirited account. 

7. Marcos Antonio de Orellana, Biografia pictérica valentina 
(completed about 1800), edited by Xavier de Salas, in Sanchez 
Canton, Fuentes literarias para la historia del arte espanol, Madrid, 
1,930, pp. 182-198. 

8. Palomino reports that Juan Conchillos when he first met him 
was a man of about seventy, “but in full possession of his wit and 
very trustworthy.” Actually, however, Conchillos was only fifty- 
six years old when Palomino visited him in Valencia in 1697. 

g. The Chapel was built in 1653 and the painting paid for in 
1656, according to Manuel Gil Gay, Monografia historico- 
descriptiva de los Santos Juanes de Valencia, Valencia, 1909, pp. 


gi-92. 
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iar with his master’s temper, quickly tossed out the small 
stove too, thereby gaining special praise from his master. 
But Conchillos was uneasy, afraid that March might hurl 
him also through the window after pan and stove. March’s 
wife, however, exclaimed: “‘And what do we have to eat? 
You can eat fried cuckold’s horns, by God. This hullabaloo 


is sufficient dinner for me,” and went to bed.’° 
* * * 


The Crossing of the Red Sea, Prado No. 883 (Fig. 2), 
from the Buen Retiro Palace, is the earliest work we know 
by Esteban March.’* There are obvious technical flaws: 
the figures do not have sufficient space in which to move 
about; the transition from foreground to middle ground 
and thence to background is not successfully realized; and 
the painting as a whole lacks unity. The considerable tal- 
ent of the young artist shows, nevertheless, in his feverish 
and passionate mood, in his Baroque fondness for combat 
and action, and in his deep understanding of the miraculous 
reality of the Old Testament event. The “supernatural” 
effect of the scene is greatly strengthened by the unearthly, 
weird lighting, the fondness for which, incidentally, Este- 
ban was to bequeath to his son, the painter Miguel March. 

The Crossing of the Red Sea is interesting chiefly be- 
cause it tends to confirm Palomino’s assertion that March 
was a pupil of Orrente. Indeed, the resemblance to Orren- 
te’s style is so close that March might have done the 
picture while he was still an apprentice in Orrente’s studio. 
The fact that March signed the painting only with his first 
name “Esteve” would support his assumption, although it 
has been claimed that the signature “Esteve” was a habit 
with March.’? Like Orrente, whose Old Testament 


scenes'® were created after the paintings by Jacopo Bas- 


10. Orellana, of. cit., pp. 185-186, relates two more anecdotes 
about March’s strange temper. The first describes how he chal- 
lenged a peaceful soldier in the street to draw his sword. When 
March had finally succeeded in provoking him, the irate soldier 
found that he had been offended for the sole purpose of giving the 
painter an opportunity to study his body movements and gestures. 
Another time March threw some heads of lettuce into a well, 
fastened a rope around his wife’s waist and lowered her into the 
well against her prayerful protests and cries of pity, observing her 
descent with great serenity from above. When she touched the 
water, he shouted down to her that she should wash the lettuce well. 
Finally, getting tired of his folly, he pulled her out. 

11. The picture measures 129 X 176 cm. A larger Crossing of 
the Red Sea, 106 X 213 cm., by the artist was in the Louis Philippe 
sale, at Christie’s, May 6-21, 1853, No. 136. In F. H. Standish’s 
collection, sold by Louis Philippe’s heirs at Christie’s, on May 27- 
28, 1853, wasa Tobit Restoring His Father's Eyesight, 150 X 200 
cm., No. 64. 

12. See J. A. Cean Bermudez, Diccionario historico de los mas 
ilustres profesores de las bellas artes en Espana, Madrid, 111, 1800, 
p. 64. If it could be established that March used the signature 
“Esteve” frequently and not only in his early years, it would 
weaken my argument that such a signature indicates work done as 
an apprentice or shortly thereafter. 

13. For comparison see Orrente’s Departure of the Israelites 
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sano,'* March was fond of painting mass scenes with scores 
of people and animals. But March crowded them even more 
than his master was wont to do. Entirely in Orrente’s Bas- 
sanesque style*® are the sharp zigzag lines of the drapery 
folds and the animals which were taken from such paint- 
ings by Orrente as Noah and the Animals Leaving the Ark 
(Fig. 3),’° also probably from the Buen Retiro Palace, 
and now in the Milo K. Winter Jr. Collection, Provi- 
dence, R. I. The partial repetition of pose in the central 
figures is a widespread Baroque device. Like the doubling 
of columns in architecture, it often serves to impart a sense 
of rhythm to the composition. The gesture of the out- 
stretched arms emphasizes, moreover, the diagonal move- 
ment. Orrente also uses the diagonal occasionally. The 
mountainous piling of masses on one side of the picture, 
the brusque dramatic sweep from the lower left to the upper 
right are, however, much more characteristic of March.” 

Another early work by March is in the Uffizi (No. 
8283). It represents a Battle between Moors and Chris- 
tians (Fig. 7 ),’* done with a pen and signed “Esteve Marc 


from Egypt, Academy of San Fernando, Madrid, and his Adoration 
of the Shepherds, Prado. 

14. Orrente’s derivation from Bassano and his close ties with 
Valencia were noticed by Luis de Ulloa Pereira, Versos, Madrid, 
1659, fol. 123, who mentions: “. . . Y al valenciano [Or]Rente, 
exercicios de pastores, que por los tiempos del afio diferencian, 
adonde lo vivo de las ovejas y lo pintado del cobre pasara por de 
Basan.” It is possible that Orrente studied with Jacopo himself. 
The representations of the Departure for Canaan at Hampton 
Court and at the Ducal Palace, Venice, and the Departure of Abra- 
ham by Francisco da Ponte, Museum, Vienna, show how much 
Orrente relied on the Bassani. (See Wart Arslan, J Bassano, Bo- 
logna, 1931, pls. 39, 52, and 60.) On Orrente and Bassano see 
Francisco Pacheco, Arte de la pintura, Seville, 1649, p. 427. 

15. Orrente’s work has sometimes been confused with that of 
Francisco Ribalta. Surely by Orrente are the Sketches for a Nail- 
ing to the Cross, in the Instituto Jovellanos, Gijon, so close to 
the sanguine drawings in the Academy of San Carlos at Valencia, 
and the large Nativity in the Bilbao Museum from the Jado Col- 
lection. Another small Nativity in the Museum of Bilbao, painted 
on the reverse of an engraving by Ribalta, seems to be by Orrente 
or by a close follower and was done toward the middle of the 
century. 

16. Reproduced for the first time by courteous permission of the 
owner. The picture, measuring 87 X 108 cm., was apparently cut 
down from a larger painting about 102 X 148 cm., as the pre- 
paratory sketch in the Instituto Jovellanos proves. See the reproduc- 
tion in Francisco Javier Sanchez Canton, Dibujos espanoles, Ma- 
drid, 1930, 11, pl. 166, and August L. Mayer, Dibujos originales de 
maestros espanoles, New York and Leipzig, 1920, 1, pl. 31. The 
Providence painting may be identical with a picture once reported 
in the Salon de los Reinos of the Buen Retiro Palace in Madrid 
and later in the Royal Palace there. See J. A. Cean Bermidez, of. 
cit., II, p. 278. 

17. Another, probably early, picture by March may be the 
Biblical Camp Scene, from the Buen Retiro Palace, at the Prado, 
No. 884 in the Catalogue of 1910. Reproduced in V. von Loga, 
Die Malerei in Spanien, Berlin, 1923, p. 215, fig. 117. 

18. Pasquale Nerino Ferri, Catalogo riassuntivo della raccolta 
di disegni antichi e moderni R. Galleria degli Uffizi di Firenze, 
Rome, 1890, p. 361. A similar subject was treated by Vicente 
Carducho (1578-1638) in a Roman Battle, a pen sketch height- 


fa” (21.5 X 31 cm.). This sketch may have been adapted 
entirely from a drawing, in black chalk heightened with 
white, by Orrente, of which only a fragment remains, an 
Archer on Horseback (Fig. 5), also in the Uffizi (No. 
10377)...” This archer evidently was the model for the 
Moorish horseman in March’s drawing. A comparison of 
the two sketches brings into sharp focus the differences be- 
tween master and pupil. Orrente’s Archer shows far bet- 
ter foreshortening. The drawing is more accomplished, 
rounded and elegant, and almost recalls certain sketches by 
Van Dyck. March’s figure, on the other hand, decidedly 
possesses more energy and passion. March’s fierceness is 
expressed in the head of the horse and in the thrust of his 
hind legs, and especially by the raised position, ready to 
shoot, in which the archer holds his weapon. March’s horse- 
men are arranged in a Baroque scheme of tension, of 
thrust and counterthrust, culminating in the inevitable 
clash of the two riders at the right. The arrangement is 
still confused. One side lacks a containing frame. There 
exists, nevertheless, so much advance in the handling of 
compositional problems, in comparison to the Crossing of 
the Red Sea,” that the Uffizi sketch may date several years 
later. March has here freed himself from Orrente’s man- 
ner of drawing folds and has advanced the plastic power 
of his figures, and thus their Baroque character, to a point 
not achieved by Orrente. 

March’s great talent as a painter of dramatic scenes is 
revealed in a mature, signed drawing (Fig. 8) at the 
Academy of Fine Arts, Madrid.”* From his earlier Uffizi 
sketch the artist took over the horse at the extreme left and 


ened with white, in the Academy of Fine Arts of San Fernando at 
Madrid. Carducho’s drawing is more subtle, more Italianate and 
better balanced in composition, but it falls short of March’s sketch 
in energetic realism. The Cordovan Antonio Castillo Saavedra 
(1616-68) also drew pen sketches of equestrian battles, for in- 
stance, an Armed Horseman, in the Sir Robert Witt Collection, 
London, and a Santiago Matamoros, in the Sir John Stirling- 
Maxwell Collection, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, England. Castillo’s 
graphic line is derived from Francisco Herrera the Elder and both 
are somewhat similar to that of Esteban March. Castillo’s elegant 
and curvilinear style, his tendency to elongation and his Andalusian 
sweetness, however, in contrast to March’s dark Valencian passion, 
always allow a quick distinction between the drawings of the two 
artists. 

19. Catalogo della raccolta di disegni autografi donata dal Prof. 
E. Santarelli alla R. Galleria di Firenze, Florence, 1870, p. 706, 
No. 3, with a group of other drawings as by Giuseppe Orient (José 
Orient, a Valencian painter still active in 1689; see Orellana, of. 
cit., pp. 358-359). All are actually by Pedro Orrente. 

20. A common authorship of the Crossing of the Red Sea and 
the Uffizi sketch is suggested not only by similarities in mood and 
composition, but also by the identical type of horse (used in all of 
March’s works) and by March’s fondness for depicting horsemen 
in the background riding in a diagonal direction away from the 
spectator. This last peculiarity was to be appropriated by Miguel 
March. 

21. Reproduced in F. J. Sanchez Canton, Dibujos espanoles, 111, 
pl. 256. 
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just in front of it another horse down on its front legs. But 
all contemplation of details gives way to admiration for 
the dramatic vigor with which March has piled up in one 
laboring heap at the left a picturesque mass of horses and 
savagely fighting riders. Leading the eye deep into space 
at the right, the artist achieves more depth than ever before. 
Being a Baroque painter he is concerned with stressing the 
dramatic action. To this end he increases to the utmost the 
individual movement of his figures and the contortion of 
their bodies. His diction has now become less detailed, more 
abbreviated and more nervous than in his earlier work. The 
Baroque effect is further enhanced by a varied use of the 
pen** which gives such drawings as the Madrid Battle 
Scene a great deal of color. By his characteristic crosshatch- 
ing March keeps the shadows well under control and avoids 
excessive darkness. His loose but vigorous contour stresses 
the plastic roundness of the figures. An even freer wavy 
line, typical of March, defines such details as the banner 
or the horse’s tail and provides the flexibility necessary in 
order to break up the solids and to suggest airiness. Rem- 
brandtesque drypoint effects are achieved in places by the 
use of a heavily loaded pen. The addition of wash, especially 
in the sky and in the group at the left, contributes greatly 
to the spacious and airy effect of the whole, but fails to show 
in our reproduction. By dissolving the compact group of 
horsemen in a highly pictorial manner and by allowing air 
to creep into the crevices between horses and riders, March 
proves that he well understood the aims of the Baroque. 
For this reason, if no other, he certainly deserves our atten- 
tion. 

March’s frenzied energy, his urge to drive each scene 
to its dramatic peak, are evident also in his religious scenes. 
A sketch for a Death of St. Francis in the Louvre (Fig. 4), 
falsely inscribed “Ribera,” was recently and tentatively 
attributed to the Valencian painter Gregorio Bausa ( 1590- 
1656).** Bausa’s style is, however, clearly expressed in a 
signed, unpublished drawing, an Adoration of the Shep- 
herds, in the Collection of Sir Robert Witt at London (Fig. 
6), and in his Crucifixion in the Museum of Valencia. 
These works prove him to have been a belated Mannerist 
under the influence of Francisco Ribalta. Rather than 
Bausa’s feeble manner, the sketch for a Death of St. Fran- 
cis shows March’s spectacular diagonal arrangement and 
his typical rhythmic repetition of figures. These are the 
same features we observed in the Crossing of the Red Sea 
and in the Uffizi Battle. The dying Saint surrounded by 
angels is turning his head for a last agonized look at the 
Cross. His companion is dimly visible in the background 
to the right. The graphic line, although retaining the essen- 


22. March’s penmanship was strongly influenced by his teacher 
Orrente: see, for instance, Orrente’s Praying Saint, a pen drawing 
in the Uffizi (No. 10322). 

23. D. F. Darby, of. cit., fig. 27, and p. 278, note 2. 


tial features with which we are familiar, has become even 
more varied and more nervous than ever before. This 
allows us to assign a late date to the drawing. The cross- 
hatching has become more open, less dark. As a matter 
of fact, March abandoned hatching by strictly parallel 
lines in favor of a much freer technique. The characteristic, 
fine curling line describing the skirt of the angel is similar 
to the line defining the banner and the horse’s tail in the 
Madrid Battle Scene (Fig. 8). In addition, March uses a 
long thin line with sharp hooks in opposite directions at 
either end, a line which occurs also in most of his portrait 
drawings. At the knee of St. Francis there is a low zigzag 
line which we also find in a portrait drawing traditionally 
given to Esteban March at the Biblioteca Nacional at Ma- 
drid (Fig. 12), and in his late Christ at the Column, also in 
the Biblioteca Nacional (No. 421). 

Our conception of March’s style will become still clearer 
if we consider a group of five portrait heads, drawn with a 
pen like all his other sketches. These five drawings have 
always been attributed to March, although two of them 
have recently been taken away from him, without justifica- 
tion as I shall try to show. I believe that this group and the 
works studied so far mutually sustain their attribution to 
March and the chronology here suggested. Two of these 
portrait heads, a Self Portrait and a Head of His Son Miguel 
(Fig. 10), pasted on the same sheet (16 X 23.5 cm.), 
entered the Prado Museum not long ago with the Fernan- 
dez Duran Bequest.*® They are inscribed in an eighteenth- 
century handwriting: “Retrato de Esteban March y de 
Miguel su hijo Pintores Valencianos por el natural.” The 
traditional attribution of the two heads to Esteban March, 
based on the inscription, is undoubtedly correct because of 
stylistic similarities to the signed drawings of Battle Scenes 
in the Uffizi (Fig. 7) and in the Academy at Madrid (Fig. 
8). It can also be shown that the same child is portrayed in 
two other drawings, and we shall see, furthermore, that all 
three heads are by the same hand. Surely no one but Este- 


24. An unsigned and unaddressed letter on the reverse, probably 
by Esteban, speaks of an impending trip to Seville in order to carry 
out a commission for the addressee and for Pedro Antonio de He- 
rrera (Angel M. de Barcia Pavon, Catalogo de la coleccion de 
dibujos originales de la Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid, 1906, pp. 
88-89). This drawing, measuring 19 X 12.5 cm., does not add to 
our knowledge of March’s style and, therefore, does not warrant 
reproduction. This is even more true of a Christ Child with Cross 
and Burning Church (13.5 X 10.6 cm.), at the same place (No. 
422), from the Madrazo Collection, which might be by March. 
The Museum at Valencia possesses various unpublished drawings 
by March. 

25. Reproduced in F. J. Sanchez Canton, of. cit., 111, pl. 255. 
From P. Lefort’s famous collection of Spanish drawings, sold at 
Paris, January 28-29, 1869, No. 145. Probably identical with 
March’s pen drawings of himself and of his son Miguel as “a boy 
” mentioned by Orellana, of. cit., pp. 196 and 210, 
as in the collection of José Casp, Valencia. In the Lefort sale was 
also another drawing by March, identified only as Mythological 
Subject, No. 144, pen and wash, 20 X 24 cm. 
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% Fic. 9. Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional: Esteban March, 
of aa Maan, Perhaps an Eccclesiastic, Pen and 
Wash Drawing 


4 
Fic. 11. Madrid, Academy of Fine Arts: Esteban March, Portrait of 
Miguel March, Pen Drawing 


Fic. 10. Madrid, Prado: Esteban March, Portrait of Himself and of His Son Miguel, Pen 


Drawing 


Fic. 12. Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional: Esteban March, Portrait of Mi- 
guel March, Pen Drawing 
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ban March himself would have cared to represent his son 
and pupil three times at different ages. 

The Prado drawing is of especial interest since it may 
permit one to fix an approximate date for Esteban March’s 
birth. Hitherto this date has been believed to be about 1590, 
following a statement by Palomino that Esteban died “in 
an advanced age about 1660,” which can be interpreted to 
mean “between 1655 and 1665.””° Other evidence, how- 
ever, tends to show that March did not die at least until 
1658, probably somewhat later.** Palomino tells us also that 
the son, Miguel, was born between 1628 and 1638, as he 
says that Miguel “died about 1670 at the age of thirty- 
seven.”** We can thus date the Prado drawing between 
1636 and 1646 since Miguel appears to be about eight 
years old. Esteban, on the other hand, looks as if he were 
in his early thirties at the mast. It follows that, if both heads 
were done at the same time, he could not have been born 
until about 1610.”° All stylistic evidence leads me to be- 
lieve that both portraits have about the same date. In 1616 


26. When Palomino mentions “de crecida edad,” “at an ad- 
vanced age,” he may refer to any age over fifty, as several artists’ 
biographies show. Palomino, of. cét., p. 319, states that Esteban 
March died “por los afios de 1660,” which I translate as “about 
1660” or “between 1655 and 1665.” March’s son Miguel is said to 
have died “por los afios de 1670.” Similar indefinite statements are 
made in Palomino’s biographies of Cambiaso “about 1580” (ac- 
tually 1585), B. Carducho and Pantoja “about 1610” (actually 
1608), Ruelas “about 1620” (actually 1625), Nardi “about 
1660” (actually 1664), Mazo “about 1670” (actually 1667), and 
Arellano also “about 1670” (actually 1676). These examples show 
that Palomino’s dates may be taken to include the five years pre- 
ceding and those following the year given. March would thus have 
died between 1655 and 1665, and the son between 1665 and 1675. 
Actually, however, Esteban March was still alive in 1656 when he 
was paid for a painting (see Gil Gay, note 9 above). Furthermore, 
Esteban’s pupil Conchillos, born in 1641, would not have begun his 
apprenticeship until 1655 and would not have finished it until 
1658, at the very earliest. This makes it probable that March did 
not die before the early 1660's. In the matter of data on the lives of 
the Marchs, Elias Tormo is unfortunately of little help and is best 
disregarded. Tormo states, in his Levante, Madrid, 1923, p. CL, that 
Miguel March “died in 1642,” whereas we have signed paintings 
by him dated in 1661. He claims also, on p. 146, that a drawing 
by Esteban is “signed in Madrid, 1691,” when Esteban had been 
dead probably for thirty years. Had Esteban been in Madrid in 
1691 Palomino would surely have known him and would have said 
so. Furthermore, Tormo himself says, on p. CL, without indica- 
tion of his source, that Esteban flourished from 1651 to 1660. 

27. See note 26. 

28. See note 26. Orellana, of. cit., p. 207, states that Miguel 
was born in 1638, but this is obviously a printing error since, on 
p. 210, he accepts the date given by Palomino. 

29. March’s teacher Orrente was in Valencia in 1616 and 1617 
and he died there in 1645, not in Toledo as is often erroneously 
stated. The dates of Orrente’s various sojourns in Valencia have 
not yet been exactly established; were they known, they might help 
to fix the date of Esteban March’s birth. The latest writer on 
Orrente, and one of the best connoisseurs of Spanish Baroque art, 
Enrique Lafuente Ferrari, believes that Orrente stayed in Valencia 
twice for long periods (see Lafuente’s article, “Pedro Orrente y el 
perdido retablo de Villarejo de Salvanés,” Archivo espanol de arte, 
XIV, 1941, p. 516). 
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the Valencian painters’ guild was involved in a famous dis- 
pute for enforcement of “union rules.”*® March’s name 
does not appear anywhere in this connection, and this is 
another reason for presuming that he was born well after 
1590. It is to be hoped that Valencian documents will some 
day shed more light on this point. 

The Prado drawing allows us fully to comprehend Es- 
teban March’s style. The dramatic severity of young Mi- 
guel contrasts with the vain, slightly paranoiac face of his 
father who looks like a Baroque version of a self-portrait 
by Dali. The features of the child are round and soft; the 
father’s face shows more bony structure and, because of the 
strong contrast of the shading, more character. The deep- 
set eyes, full of life, are drawn in a similar, realistic manner 
in both heads. The artist places special emphasis on the 


outline of the cheek, standing out against the long curls of - 


dark hair. Broadly modeling in lighted planes, he brings 
out the plastic values of the faces by suggestive crosshatch- 
ing, which he also employs to soften the transition from 
cheek to hair. Three different types of pen strokes can be 
distinguished, which are exactly the same as those March 
uses in the signed Uffizi sketch (Fig. 7). Crosshatching, in 
long strokes resembling interlocked AAA’s, gives round- 
ness to Miguel’s throat and the right side of his jaw and 
his father’s cheek, chin and forehead. A repetition of short 
parallel lines is used for edges and hollows, as on Miguel’s 
left cheek and Esteban’s chin. Lengthened and connected 
in zigzag fashion they merge into the AAA pattern. The 
wisps of hair are defined by a hooked line, firmly rounded 
and strongly shaded, ending in a fine point. 

A pen drawing in the Academy of Fine Arts of San 
Fernando at Madrid, recently reproduced with the title 
Boy by Miguel March because of an inscription at the bot- 
tom,”* surely represents the same boy as the Prado drawing, 
and is certainly by the same hand (Fig. 11). The San 
Fernando boy is slightly older, about ten years old. His flesh 
has become firmer, and the long hair has been cropped. 
But his features, with the developments accounted for by 
age, agree exactly in shape and form with those portrayed 
in the Miguel of the Prado drawing. The very same pen 
strokes are used which, incidentally, show much corre- 
spondence with the Battle sketch at Madrid (Fig. 8). The 
distribution of light and shade, closely resembling that of 
the Prado heads, combines features from both of them. 
The words “Miguel Marc” can be only an identification 
of the subject, not a signature. 

In this connection we must consider still another draw- 
ing (Fig. 12), which came to the Biblioteca Nacional, 


30. See L. Tramoyeres Blasco, “Un colegio de pintores en 
Valencia,” Archivo de investigaciones histéricas, 1, 1911, part 2, 
pp. 446 ff. and 514 ff. 

31. Elizabeth du Gué Trapier, “Notes on Spanish Drawings,” 
Notes Hispanic, 1, 1941, pp. 19 and 21. 
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Madrid, from the Carderera Collection (18.8 X 13.1 
cm.), and which has aways been considered a portrait of 
Miguel March by his father Esteban.** F. J. Sanchez Can- 
ton, the great authority on Spanish painting, reproduced it 
in his very useful publication, Dibujos espavoles, ui, pl. 
229, as Portrait of a Child, by an anonymous pupil of 
Velazquez. I believe the traditional attribution and identi- 
fication are preferable. The execution is more hurried, the 
expression of the child less instantaneous, but Esteban’s 
style is nevertheless strongly suggested by the distribution 
of light and shade, by the pose, by the drawing of the eye, 
nose, mouth and chin, and by the outline of cheek and fore- 
head so closely matched in his own Self Portrait. The char- 
acteristic pen strokes, by now well known to us, are used, 
but there is in addition a more nervous, low zigzag line at 
the nose. We thus find here all the graphic means employed 
in March’s Death of St. Francis (Fig. 4) and we may give 
approximately the same date to both drawings. ‘The identi- 
fication of the boy, about fifteen years old, as Miguel March 
offers no difficulty. He inherited from his father the long 
nose, somewhat flat at the tip with very prominent nostrils, 
the pointed chin and long jaw, and the expression of the 
lips, which are slightly fuller and more protruding. The 
features, and the hair that curls by the side of the face, are 
basically the same as in the two earlier drawings and merely 
show the further development of the intervening years. 

In the Biblioteca Nacional at Madrid (No. 424), from 
the Castellano Collection, is finally a fifth drawing, pen 
and wash (21.3 X 15.8 cm.), which has always been 
given to Estaban March and which represents perhaps an 
Ecclesiastic (Fig. 9). This is the least interesting of the five 
drawings, a fact which may be due to the early date of its 
production and to its present somewhat faded and smudged 
condition. The pose, the chiaroscuro and the pen strokes are 
again characteristic of Esteban and allow a convincing 
attribution. The wash on the cheek may account for slight 
differences in the lighting. At the lower left appear the same 
long strokes ending in a hook as at the lower right of the 
Self Portrait (Fig. 10). In many parts, especially in the 
hair, Esteban uses a heavily loaded pen, a technique also 
employed in the other drawings but more distinctly visible 
here. The Ecclestastic seems to be earlier than the other 
portrait drawings, since it is less plastic in form and more 
monotonous in the shading, done almost entirely by cross- 
hatching. Its graphic style corresponds, in fact, to the early 
Uffizi Battle (Fig. 7). 

We are safe, I am convinced, in retaining these five 
drawings for Esteban March, to whom they have all been 
traditionally attributed. On this basis, I now wish to intro- 
duce a hitherto unknown genre painting which recently 
came to my attention in a New York collection (Fig. 1 ).°° 


32. A. M. de Barcia Pavon, of. cit., no. 423, p. 89. 
33- The measurements are 40 by 48% inches (102 X 123 cm.). 
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Its owner believed it to be by Fray Juan Sanchez Cotan 
(1561-1627). This attribution seemed improbable,** be- 
cause the realization of spatial depth and the successful in- 
dication of atmosphere pointed to a date about 1650. The 
energetic draftsmanship and severity of the painting, and, 
especially, the dramatic use of light and shadow suggested 
the school of Valencia, rather than the elegant productions 
of Andalusia. 

The painting represents a Poultry Vendor, a man seated 
behind a table in an open air shop selling fowl to a young 
boy standing at his left. The man, energetic and middle- 
aged with bare head and curly hair, is broadly placed almost 
in the center of the composition and turned slightly to his 
left. His tightly compressed, forceful lips almost disappear 
behind a bushy moustache and a thin beard. His tense face 
seems to suggest emotion and violence. The brown-haired 
youth with healthy red cheeks, his head bent and in three- 
quarter view, looks more placid as he examines a grayish- 
black, half-plucked chicken in his hands. About fourteen 
years old, he wears a violet cap and a dark olive-brown 
jacket, buttoned in the center and with a flat white collar. 
The jacket of the man is of heavy gray wool, open in front, 
with a dark blue sash around the waist. His ruffled collar 
of starched white material is brilliantly lit and drawn in an 
exciting zigzag rhythm. His right hand rests on a large 
olive-brown wicker basket in which are three white birds, 
apparently pigeons. The basket stands on the table at the 
left, the lower edge of which is exactly parallel to the border 
of the picture, as is customary in Spanish still lifes. On the 
same table, in the foreground, lie a hare, two or three spar- 
rows, and a medium-sized bird, perhaps a kingfish. Other 
dead animals, a rooster and a hen, in light and dark grays 
with touches of black, hang from the wall in the upper 
left corner. The boy carries over his left arm a yellow basket 
filled with leeks, a bunch of celery, a pink pomegranate and 
three luscious cucumbers in deep and pale greens. Just 
above the lower edge of the picture in the center appears the 
head of a brown and white hound.The background is 
closed off by a dark wall except for a section of blue sky 
visible at the upper right, where a dark cloud harmonizes 
in tonality with the mood of the picture. 

Three uprights, marked by the boy at the right front, 
the man in the center, and the fowl in the rear at the left, 


34. Sanchez Cotdan’s style is distinguished by a sober draftsman- 
ship of mathematical precision, a feeling for volume precocious 
for his time, and above all, by a strange mystic spirituality. See 
the two superb Windows with a Bunch of Celery, in the Museum 
of Granada and in the Collection of the Duke of Hernani, Madrid 
(reproduced in Julio Cavestany’s Catalogo de la exposicion de 
floreros y bodegones en la pintura espanola, Sociedad espanola de 
amigos del arte, Madrid, 1936, and 1940, pls. 11 and 14). I hope 
to publish shortly an important Window with Melon, Cabbage and 
Cucumber, signed “Ja Sachez cotan F.,” in a collection in New 


York. 
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are rhythmically distributed across the picture plane. They 
establish a continuous recession in space in a diagonal lead- 
ing the eye from the right foreground into the left back- 
ground. Another diagonal, shorter and more energetic, is 
fixed by the position of the basket and continued by the fore- 
shortened arm of the man. The diagonals crossing in space 
and the spreading of the uprights create a feeling of ample 
room in which the figures may move about, and the sensa- 
tion of space is enhanced by the unfocused glance of the 
man, beyond the picture frame into infinity. 

The position of each object in regard to its surroundings 
is clearly determined. The solids are distributed in an archi- 
tectonic relationship throughout the picture. In paintings of 
earlier phases of the Baroque the planes parallel to the pic- 
ture surface may be dissected like the successive layers of a 
piece of mica. In the Poultry Vendor this is no longer pos- 
sible. The planes are fused by light into an inseparable 
unity of atmosphere and are drawn together by the poses 
of the figures: the brusque foreshortening of the man’s 
arm, the superimposed arm of the boy, the bending of his 
head. Air, as well as light, is used to its fullest advantage. 
The spectator becomes aware of air not only in front of 
the objects but all around them; the artist has succeeded in 
giving us a sensation of their weight and bulk. Airy space 
is dramatized as it envelops the figures. The feathers of the 
chicken held by the boy are so light and animated that the 
wind seems to ruffle them. 

The illusion of reality thus created is made more forceful 
by the lighting, the coloring and the perfection of the 
painting of surface texture. The lighting plays an important 
part in the achievement of spatial clarity. The strong shad- 
ows on the faces, behind the basket, and behind the hanging 
birds contribute greatly to their plastic effect. Proceeding 
with intended concentration from a single source in the 
upper left corner, apparently just beyond the picture frame, 
the light, too, stresses the diagonal. The illumination is 
brightest on faces and hands, thus reinforcing the impres- 
sion of intensity created by the modeling. We sense the 
artist’s desire to convey by this means, furthermore, a feel- 
ing not only of suspended movement, but of dramatic ani- 
mation. 

The color scheme is at once simple and complicated. It 
consists mainly of warm, dark olive-browns and grays over 
a dark underpainting. But these somber earth colors serve 
only as a foil for spectacular coloristic adventures. They are 
set off by exciting whites and light grays, rich local greens, 
pinks, reds and purples. The strongest chromatic attraction 
of the canvas lies, however, in the vigorous and sensitive 
harmonies with which contrasting or related hues are pulled 
together. With a daring impressionism almost worthy of 
Velazquez, with the most subtle strokes, three or more 
colors often merge and cross in a brilliant color pattern. In 
the two baskets the many different grays and browns, min- 
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gling with touches of white, olive green and red brown, 
create the illusion of reality so cherished by the Baroque. 

A la prima modeling is used throughout the painting 
with great sureness and dexterity. This manner enabled 
the painter to obtain a striking immediacy and directness. 
The strokes of his loaded brush are short and varied (where 
they can be seen, as the individual touch almost tends to 
disappear in the rich blending of colors). The fusion was 
evidently facilitated by the binding medium which is far 
from lean, allowing the tones to merge, especially in the 
painting of flesh. 

It has often been said that still life painting is but another 
form of portraiture. In Spain, especially, both partake of 
the same vital realism and spiritual depth. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that the same forceful interpretation dis- 
tinguishes the figures as well as the still life proper. Both 
heads are painted with a searching realism typically Span- 
ish. The vigor of these heavy, bulky figures of Iberian stock 
and character is underlined by the Riberesque flesh tones. 
The sunburnt face of the man is yellow-brown, and the 
boy’s flesh is in many different shades of ruddiness. The 
texture of the skin and of the hair, the modelling of the 
surfaces, the bony structure beneath are rendered with the 
same skill that distinguishes the painting of all accessories. 
Our sense of touch is stimulated by the fidelity with which 
the artist has represented the animals, birds, vegetables, and 
baskets. The balanced arrangement of the composition, the 
great airiness and spaciousness agree with the tendencies 
of the Baroque in its most classic phase between 1645 and 
1655. Baroque painting was then architectonic as well as 
impressionistic, concerned with three-dimensional depth 
as well as atmosphere. 

It remains to be seen by a comparison with Esteban 
March’s portrait drawings whether this dating, and indeed 
the attribution of the painting to him, have any basis in fact. 
It would seem obvious that the boy represented in the Poul- 
try Vendor is the same as the one in the drawing in the 
Biblioteca Nacional (Fig. 12), namely Miguel March. 
Both heads have identically shaped noses,*° lips, chins, and 
eyebrows, and the very same curls hang over the cheeks. 
As we have seen, Miguel was born probably between 1628 
and 1638, and since he appears to be about fourteen years 
old in the painting, perhaps a year younger than in the 
drawing, the Poultry Vendor can be dated in the 1640’s. 
March’s authorship of the painting is further confirmed by 
a look at the drawing of the so-called Ecclesiastic (Fig. 9). 
There, as in the face of the Poultry Vendor, we find the 
same shadows, especially around the eyes, the same draw- 
ing of the ear, and a similar definition of the mouth, half 
hidden behind the beard. Other features common to the 
painting and the drawings, and most characteristic of 


35. It should be noted that the illusion of a Roman nose in the 
drawing (Fig. 12) is caused by some damage poorly repaired. 
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March, are the delineation of the curls, and details such 
as the peculiar “scratches” in the hair, for instance, near 
the man’s ear, or the small parallel brush strokes in the fur 
of the hare. When Miss Elizabeth du Gué Trapier, the 
discerning scholar of Spanish painting, recently wrote*® of 
one of Esteban’s drawings of his son, that “. . . (it) shows 
a youth with large eyes and tousled hair who might have 
stepped from a genre painting of the period,” she did per- 
haps not anticipate that such a genre painting would be 
found so soon. In view of the facial resemblance between 
the traditionally and stylistically secured portrait drawings 
representing Miguel March and, on the other hand, the 
young boy in the Poultry Vendor, and particularly in view 
of the stylistic conformity of this painting to the whole body 
of drawings here discussed, it is now safe to say that the 
Poultry Vendor is definitely a work by Esteban March. It 
' will serve as principal, though not exclusive, evidence in 
attributing other paintings to March. 

To March we can attribute with confidence, I believe, 
a St. Matthias (Fig. 13), in the Picture Gallery at Dres- 
den, No. 680. The Saint is represented half-length, turned 
to his left in much the same pose as the Poultry Vendor. 
He has a few white hairs and his beard is thin and of a cut 
similar to that of our star witness. Standing before a gray 
ground like the Young Ecclesiastic here attributed to 
March (Fig. 14), St. Matthias is dressed in a light red 
mantle over a robe of olive green modelled up to green- 
yellow, and holds a halberd and an open book in his hands.** 
The similarities to the Poultry Vendor are so apparent, I 
think, that we need not dwell on them at length. One 
should consider especially the modelling and lighting of 


36. See note 31. 

37. Hans Posse, Staatliche Gemdaldegalerie zu Dresden, Part 1, 
Die. Romanischen Lander, Dresden, 1929, p. 337, illustrated, as 
“Spanish School,” 41 by 3244 inches (104 X 83 cm.). Errone- 
ously attributed to the early Velazquez by R. Longhi, Vite artistica, 
11, January 1927, p. 5. A. L. Mayer suggested first the circle of 
Zurbaran’s pupils, F. and M. Polanco, and then, following a hint 
by V. von Loga, Greco’s pupil Luis Tristan as possible authors (in 
Sevillaner Malerschule, Leipzig, 1911, p. 141, and in Catalogue 
Raisonné of Velazquez, London, 1936, p. 8, No. 23). This picture 
was acquired by the Gemialdegalerie, Dresden, for £7 7s., in the 
sale of the Frank Hall Standish section of Louis Philippe’s Col- 
lection, at Christie’s, May 27, 1853, No. 60, as St. Peter Reading, 
by Francisco Herrera the Elder. The present title, S¢. Matthew, 
is clearly in error; in Spanish art the axe, sometimes in conjunc- 
tion with a book, always characterizes St. Matthias, and the pic- 
ture was so designated in old catalogues of the Dresden Mu- 
seum, For complete bibliography, see J. S. Thacher, ART BULLETIN, 
XIX, 1937, p. 374. Also to March’s circle belongs, in my opinion, 
the weak St. Jude Thaddeus, Baron H. Tyssen Collection, Lugano, 
carelessly attributed by A. L. Mayer to Velazquez, of. cit., p. 8, 
No, 24, illustrated pl. 14. The picture has been cut down on all 
sides and measures now 62 X 49.5 cm. The reproduction tends to 
indicate that it has been thoroughly repainted, so that even after a 
comparison with the Poultry Vendor and with the so-called Ecclesi- 
astic (Fig. 9), I am not quite sure whether it was done by March 
himself or by his shop. 
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cheek and nose, the drawing of eyes and mouth, and the 
outline of the left cheek against the background. The high 
lights at the front of the robe call to mind March’s brush- 
work in the jacket of the Poultry Vendor. The St. Mat- 
thias is important, furthermore, because it is evidently by 
the same hand as the Crossing of the Red Sea (Fig. 2) in 
the Prado, and as the drawing of the so-called Ecclesiastic 
(Fig. 9). As a matter of fact, the peculiar pattern of St. 
Matthias’ sleeve, obviously the inspiration for the folds of 
Miguel March’s Winter (Fig. 18), goes back to the dra- 
peries in the Prado painting. This suggests a relatively 
early date for the St. Matthias, perhaps ten years earlier 
than that of the Poultry Vendor. Following Baroque cus- 
tom,** March realistically painted his Apostle as a por- 
trait from life. Unlike Rubens’ Apostles, painted at Ma- 
drid in 1603, there is in the St. Matthias no trace of ideali- 
zation, or of the sentimentality which can be sensed in 
March’s later Apostle James (Fig. 23). 

On the basis of the five portrait drawings, it is also pos- 
sible to attribute to March the fresh and lively bust-length 
Portrait of a Young Ecclesiastic (Fig. 14), once in the 
Henry E. Huntington Collection, San Marino, California, 
and now at Duveen’s, New York. A. L. Mayer, the elder 
Beruete and V. von Loga believed the painting to be by 
Velazquez.*® Their attribution has not been accepted by 
any subsequent scholar. The painter worked here in a light 
vein and with the instantaneous directness we observed in 
Esteban’s drawing of Miguel at the age of ten (Fig. 11). 
The vivacious expression, the lips opening as if to smile, 
give the young ecclesiastic a certain picaresque humor, and 
bring to mind the contemporary portraits of Frans Hals. 
It has been suggested that many typically Spanish jests may 
have passed between the painter and his model during the 
sessions. About thirty years old, the brown-eyed sitter is 


seen turned to his right and looking at the spectator. He is 


38. Until the end of the Middle Ages and even during the Ren- 
aissance, Christian art had generally observed certain canons, much 
varied to be sure, in the representation of each apostle. 

39. First published as a characteristic work by Velazquez, of 
1625, by A. L. Mayer, Cicerone, 11, 1910, p. 672, and in his Sewval- 
laner Malerschule, Leipzig, 1911, pl. 52 (but not listed in Mayer’s 
Catalogue Raisonné of Velazquez, London, 1936); also by A. de 
Beruete, Burlington Magazine, XVIII, 1911, p. 284; and V. von 
Loga, Jahrbuch der K. preuss. Kunstsammlungen, XXxX1v, 1913, 
p. 284. The painting was purchased for the Henry E. Huntington 
Collection “for an announced sum of $100,000” (American Art 
News, Nov. 8, 1911, p. 4), but it was sold subsequently to Du- 
veen’s, to whom I am grateful for permission to reproduce the 
painting. It is, as the illustration shows, in excellent condition. I 
am deeply obliged to Mr. Maurice Block, Curator of the Hunting- 
ton Art Gallery, and to Mr. Reginald Poland, Director of the 
Fine Arts Gallery, San Diego, for assisting me in ascertaining its 
present whereabouts. The picture passed from the Collection of 
José Cafiaveral at Seville to that of the Marquis of Vega Inclan at 
Madrid. The Ehrich Galleries of New York purchased it from him 
in 1911 and sold it to Mr. Huntington in the same year. The meas- 
urements are 20 by 16% inches (51 X 42 cm.). 
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dressed in a black-gray gown and wears a gray skull cap. 
At the neck the white line of his shirt is barely visible under 
the black collar of the cassock. A pale gray background, 
lightest at the right, sensitively harmonizes with the gray 
and black tints of head and drapery. The paint is very 
thinly applied over a dark brown-red ground so transparent 
that the texture of the canvas shows in the shadowed por- 
tions of the gown, around the mouth toward the sitter’s 
left, and in the background. At the right cheek the neces- 
sary shading is provided directly by the greenish under- 
painting. Short brushstrokes deftly produce the illusionistic 
surface texture of gown and flesh, whereas long liquid 
strokes, also used in the high lights of St. Matthias’ robe 
(Fig. 13), outline the collar of the gown and indicate the 
deep folds in the lower left corner. 

The black hair, curling up at the sides in the locks so 
characteristic for March, shows the typical grayish-white 
streaks the artist used in the two figures of the Poultry 
Vendor. The powerful plasticity, the inflexible determina- 
tion of the draftsmanship, the hard ceramic-like modelling 
of the flesh with white high lights at nose, lower lip and 
forehead, all these traits are common to the Poultry Vendor 
and the Young Ecclesiastic. In both paintings we find the 
same yellow-red complexion, the use of carmine in the ear 
and the cinnabar red lips. Even without referring to the 
Poultry Vendor, March’s authorship is suggested not only 
by the characteristic pose (see Figs. 9-12), but especially 
by the drawing of the eyes (Figs. 10 and 12), the mouth 
with prominent cupid’s bow (Figs. 11 and 12), and the 
locks of hair (Figs. 10-12). The modelling of the jaw 

- (Figs. 9 and 12), the outline of the left cheek (Fig. 10) 
and the shadowing of the right cheek (Fig. 9) are also 
found in the drawings. It is difficult to determine the date 
of the Young Ecclesiastic, but the great immediacy, the 
youthful spirit and frontal position argue for a date in the 
early 1640's, a few years before the Poultry Vendor. Such 
a dating would explain certain resemblances to the rela- 
tively early drawing reproduced in Fig. 9. 

March’s style can be recognized, I believe, in a fourth 
painting, representing the Apostle James (Fig. 23), at- 
tributed to Ribera, in the John G. Johnson Collection, 
Philadelphia.*® The Saint, half-length, is identified by the 
cockleshell and by the pilgrim’s staff which he clasps with 
both hands. His face is slightly turned to the right and the 
eyes are raised heavenward. The warm subdued colors of 
the red-brown robe and the blue mantle are related in value 
to the harmonious browns and grays of the Poultry Ven- 
dor and to the grays of the Young Ecclesiastic (Fig. 14). 
Even under an old varnish the face reveals the ruddy flesh 
tones and the firm clay surface we have come to associate 


40. Wilhelm R. Valentiner, Catalogue of a Collection of Paint- 
ings and Some Art Objects, John G. Johnson, 111, Philadelphia, 
1914, No. 811. 245% by 18% inches (62.5 X 47 cm.). 
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with Esteban March. The lighting, moreover, should be 
compared to that of the other three paintings here attrib- 
uted to Esteban March. As in the Young Ecclesiastic 
white high lights occur at the right temple and at the nose, 
and similar greenish shadows in the otherwise fully lighted 
right cheek. The noses in both paintings offer striking re- 
semblances, from the shape of the nostrils and the broadly 
rounded tip to the determined wavy line of the bridge. The 
characteristic shaggy wisps of hair are easily recognizable. 
Not only do the tightly drawn hands of St. James resemble 
in color those of the Poultry Vendor but they are quite ob- 
viously modelled in a similar fashion which emphasizes 
compactness as well as angularity. And St. James’ dramati- 
cally painted sleeve finds its parallel in the white collar of 
the Poultry Vendor. To be sure, the picture is of small 
artistic merit compared to the other three paintings here 
attributed to the artist, but it offers the special interest of 
providing a link with Valencia and specifically with March. 
For in the Museum of Valencia there is a S. Isidro (Fig. 
24), the face of which seems to have been copied from the 
Philadelphia painting, and this S. Isidro was tentatively 
attributed to Esteban March by Elias Tormo.** Although 
we shall see** that the S. /sidro would rather seem to be by 
Esteban’s son Miguel, this does not impair its value as a 
document in establishing a connection between the St. 
James and the art of Esteban March. In spite of the pale 
yellow “Orrente” sky, reminding us of Esteban’s begin- 
nings, the St. James is surely later than the Poultry Vendor 
and considerably later than the St. Matthias. Its somewhat 
sentimental mood suggests a date after 1650.** 


41. E. Tormo, Valencia, Los museos, p. 49. 

42. See below, p. 121. 

43. For other paintings by March, in the eighteenth century at 
Valencia but, with two exceptions, unreported since, see Orellana, 
op. cit., p. 194: at the Minimite Convent of St. Sebastian, two inci- 
dents in the life of St. Francis de Paula (striking water from the 
rock to quench the thirst of some officers, and the other, resurrect- 
ing a lamb from the oven after it had been eaten to the bone) ; at 
the Jesuits, St. Anthony Abbot (in 1850 in the Museum of Valencia, 
No. 254); at the Shod Carmelites, Doors of Elijah and Elisha, now 
in the Museum of Valencia, No. 400 (wrongly called SS. Peter and 
Paul by Antonio Ponz, Viage de Espatia, Madrid, Iv, 1787, letter 4, 
note g), and attributed to Miguel March by Tormo, Valencia, Los 
museéos, 1, p. 43; at the Minimite Father Ambrosio Esteve, a signed 
St. Jerome Reclining in His Cave, 4X7 palms; at Dr. Pedro 
Camino, St. Peter, 4 X 5 palms; at the Magistrate Benito Escuder, 
St. Christopher; at the painter Luis Antonio Planes (1742-1821), 
two Battles ; at Juan Chaubet, three large signed Battles; at the en- 
graver Pedro Pascual Moles (1741-97), Barcelona, St. Anthony 
Abbot, 6 X 8 palms. The Valencian palm measures 22.65 cm., not 
10.16 cm, as ours. Antonio Ponz, of. cit., V1, 1796, pp. 133, 136, 
138, mentions some paintings in the Buen Retiro Palace in Madrid 
now unaccounted for except for two in the Prado: some Battles in 
the living room of the royal princes; Landscapes and Battles in a 
large room; a Marriage of Cana in a hallway, and religious paint- 
ings next to the antechamber of the Queen. Other paintings by 
March are listed by Juan Allende-Salazar, in Thieme-Becker, 
Kiinstlerlexikon, XX1V, 1930, pp. 57-58. See also Fernando Llorca, 
S. Juan del Hospital, Valencia, 1930, p. 77 and plate. 
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Although the Poultry Vendor, the Young Ecclesiastic, 
the St. Matthias, and the St. James are here ascribed to 
March with some conviction, I can attribute to him only 
tentatively a fifth picture in the Royal Museum of Ancient 
Art at Brussels (No. 945).** This painting was repro- 
duced in the ART BULLETIN and elsewhere*® and has 
hitherto been variously described as The Master and His 
Men or The Interrupted Meal. Both titles seem singularly 
inadequate. A Baroque Spanish group picture of this type 
is very likely to have a biblical inspiration. Indeed, The 
Interrupted Meal turns out to be a striking representation 
of the story of Isaac and Esau. Isaac, about to die and desir- 
ing to bless his elder son Esau, had sent Esau to bring him 
venison for a proper blessing. Rebecca, having heard of it, 
persuaded the younger son Jacob to present himself before 
Isaac in the guise of Esau and to steal his brother’s blessing. 
Ribera, Assereto and other Baroque artists thus painted 
Isaac’s deception. The patriarch, “his eyes dim so that he 
could not see,” feels Jacob’s falsely hairy arm and, believ- 
ing him to be Esau, invests him with lordship over the 
people and over his brethren. The Brussels painting pre- 
sents the sequel to the story (Genesis, xxvII: 30-35). 
Scarcely had Jacob left — some poultry he had brought is 
still on the table — when Esau comes in from his hunting. 
Kneeling in the center, he, too, offers his father meat:*® 
“ “Let my father arise and eat of his son’s venison that thy 
soul may bless me.’ ” Isaac, at the right, asks: “ ‘Who art 
thou?’ ” And Esau answers, “ ‘I am thy son, thy first born 
Esau.’ And Isaac trembled very exceedingly.” 

This scene is represented in the best tradition of dramatic 
realism of the High Baroque. Isaac half rises from his chair, 
his left stretched out in a gesture of painful surprise, his 
right clutching a napkin. Esau, the “cunning hunter, a man 
of the field,” is a plain peasant type. Behind him stands a 
hunting companion with a powder horn, holding two grey- 
hounds on a leash and a dead hare on a stick over his shoul- 
der. A third dog sits at his feet. A mysterious figure next 
to him covers the lower half of his face with a mantle, as 
Spanish country people still do in the winter. This person 
holds in his left hand a mask which he has just taken off. 
The mask is a favorite device of the theater-minded Ba- 


44. 62% by 74 inches (158 X 188 cm.). Once in the collection 
of Sir John Charles Robinson, Swanage, England, and shown at 
the Exhibition of Spanish Old Masters, Grafton Galleries, London, 
1913/14, No. 40, p. 35. Purchased by the Museum at the E. and 
A. Cels sale, Galerie J. & A. Le Roy Fréres, Brussels, November 24, 
1922, No. 10, for 51,000 francs. 

45. See the reproduction in the ART BULLETIN, XIX, 1937, 
P- 357, fig. 33; also in Zeitschrift f. bildende Kunst, XLix, 1913/ 
14, p. 70, fig. 5; Revue de Vart ancien et moderne, XL, 1921, 
Pp. 363; Musées royaux des beaux-arts de Belgique, Catalogue de la 
peinture ancienne, Brussels, 1927, pl. 52. 

46. Described as fruit in the Grafton Catalogue, p. 35, but as 
truffle by Fierens-Gevaert, Gazette des beaux-arts, LXII1, 1921, 


pt. 1, P. 377: 
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roque. Salvator Rosa’s painting The Lie, in the Uffizi, 
shows a man holding a mask in his right and pointing to it 
with his left. The mask is thus a symbol of deception, and 
in the Brussels painting, the man with the mask signifies 
deception uncovered. Velazquez’s famous companion 
pieces in the Prado, Jacob Receiving the Bloody Coat of 
Joseph and Apollo in the Forge of Vulcan, were once ex- 
plained by Justi as “deception successful and deception re- 
vealed.” This is a favorite Baroque topic. If Esau Seeking 
Isaac’s Blessing ever had a companion piece, Isaac Blessing 
Jacob, such a pair would have had the same theme as the 
two paintings by Velazquez. 

More difficult than the identification of the subject is 
the decision regarding the picture’s author. One can make 
a case for Esteban March, I believe, but such an attribution 
must be tentative until the original can be studied. In the 
first place, Esau Seeking Isaac’s Blessing reminds us of 
March’s style in its mood. Like the Poultry Vendor, it is 
severely realistic and at the same time unobtrusively dra- 
matic. March’s greatest contribution to Spanish Baroque 
painting is perhaps the absence of pose, the naturalness 
which we feel in his non-religious art, and also in the 
Brussels painting. Only Velazquez in Spain, and not many 
artists elsewhere, equaled him in this achievement. Ap- 
parent in the Poultry Vendor and the Esau is a mood of 
virility, of asperity and forcefulness. In both pictures the 
light falls from a single source on the left outside of the 
painting and concentrates mostly on faces and hands. In 
both a strict order prevails in which each object finds its 
assigned place. This almost geometric arrangement with 
strong emphasis on the verticals is characteristic of Baroque 
art around 1650. The gathering of the three figures with 
three dogs in a tight mass at the left and their severely 
diagonal arrangement repeat a compositional scheme used 
in the Battle drawing at the Madrid Academy (Fig. 8). 
The colors are said to be warm and deep.** 

There are many similarities of detail between the Poul- 
try Vendor and Esau Seeking Isaac’s Blessing. In the for- 
mer painting Miguel March enters the picture at the side 
much like Esau’s young companion, and although there is 
no marked resemblance in their features, there exists per- 
haps an affinity of type. The bearded Poultry Vendor him- 
self is more closely akin to Esau and to the man with the 
mask. More specifically, Esau’s hair seems to fall into 
locks characteristic of March, and his right hand matches 
in shape and modelling the left hand of Miguel March. 
The painting of the hands in general resembles March’s 
style in that the fingers are parallel and close together, 


47. E. Michel, Revue de lart ancien et moderne, XL, 1921, 
p. 362. Michel says, “In seeing it one thinks of the greatest mas- 
ters.” Fierens-Gevaert, Gazette des beaux-arts, LXII1, 1921, pt. 1, 
pp. 377-378, comments on the “superb effects of textures and 
colors.” 
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except for the surprised gesture of Isaac’s right. The draw- 
ing of the ears also bears comparison with March’s style. 
In the drapery folds, for instance in the sleeve of Esau’s 
jacket, one may perceive a linear design not unlike that of 
other paintings by March. Finally we might compare the 
caps worn by Miguel and by the man with the mask, or the 
dead hare of Esau’s companion and the dead fowl behind 
the Poultry Vendor. 

Two references, curious but perhaps not without signifi- 
cance, came to light after the foregoing comparisons had 
been made. Fierens-Gevaert tells us that Sir John Charles 
Robinson, the excellent connoisseur and former owner of 
the picture, liked to call it “my Spanish Frans Hals.’’** Such 
a name cannot fail to impress us, if we accept as a work by 
March the Halsian Young Ecclesiastic. The second refer- 
ence is the fact that A. L. Mayer, in discussing the picture’s 
authorship, expressly rejected the attribution to March be- 
cause he believed the painting to be of the Sevillan School 
around 1625.*° In so doing, Mayer indicates that at one 


time or another the picture had already been attributed to 
March.” 


48. Fierens-Gevaert, La peinture au Musée ancien de Bruxelles, 
3rd ed., Brussels, 1931, p. 104. 

49. A. L. Mayer, Zeitschrift f. bildende Kunst, XL1x, 1913/14, 
p. 70. 

50. Almost as many different names have been attached to this 
picture as to the famous Hurdy-Gurdy Player at Nantes, for which 
Charles J. Sterling finally found the correct attribution to Georges 
de la Tour. In the Grafton Galleries Exhibition the Brussels pic- 
ture and a companion piece of the same dimensions, The Vintage 
(No. 48), were called “Herrera the Elder.” This attribution has 
since been universally rejected, the last time by John S. Thacher, 
“The Paintings of Francisco de Herrera the Elder,” ART BULLETIN, 
XIX, 1937, Pp. 372, who calls the Brussels picture “a Spanish paint- 
ing of the middle of the seventeenth century, wrongly attributed to 
Herrera.” Speaking of the Esau and the Vintage, A. L. Mayer, 
Zeitschrift f. bild. Kunst, XL1x, 1913/14, p. 70, said: “[They] 
probably belong to the Sevillan School of the first half of the 
seventeenth century so that neither Puga nor March can be the au- 
thor. . . . We wish to suggest as the author Alonso Vazquez, from 
whose brush only early religious paintings are known. . . . We 
know, however, that he was active for twenty years after complet- 
ing the last picture extant, and, according to Pacheco, one of the 
most important painters of bodegones (eating pieces). He might 
have painted both pictures during the 1620’s or the 1630's.” Mayer 
has great courage, to say the least, in ascribing the Esau to a painter 
merely because Pacheco praises his eating pieces, when there were 
numerous painters in Spain excelling in this type of painting. The 
Vazquez attribution is untenable because his style is different; we 
now know that Vazquez left Seville shortly after 1602 for Mexico 
where he died before May 24, 1608 (Thieme-Becker, K iinstler- 
lexikon, XXXIV, 1942, p. 146). The Vintage (Photograph Gray, 
London, 33592) represents perhaps Esau the hunter with a rifle 
selling his birthright to Jacob (the fat, half-naked man leaning 
against a wine barrel with his back to the spectator) (Genesis, Xxv: 
29-34). This painting might possibly also be by March, although 
the connection with his style is a little more difficult to see than in 
the Esau Seeking Isaac’s Blessing. Roberto Longhi, ‘“Gentileschi 
Padre e Filia,” L’Arte, x1x, 1916, pp. 282-283, rejected Mayer’s 
attribution of the Grafton Galleries paintings to Vazquez, but as- 
signed the Esau with as little foundation to Orazio Gentileschi. See 
the rejoinder by Hermann Voss, in Thieme-Becker, K iinstlerlexi- 


If we accept the four or five paintings here attrib- 
uted to March as indicative of his style, they and his draw- 
ings should furnish a touchstone for other pictures hitherto 
ascribed to the artist.’ In this connection it will be neces- 
sary to study briefly «fie style of Esteban March’s son and 
pupil Miguel, whose works have often been confused with 
those of his more gifted father. With the exception of a 
painting in Princeton (Fig. 17), I have never had the 
opportunity to study any of them in the original. I shall, 
therefore, limit myself to those that have been photo- 
graphed, with the reservations that the use of photographs 
always imposes.*” 

Characteristic examples of Miguel March’s style®* are 
four paintings in the Museum at Valencia: the signed 4u- 


kon, XIII, 1920, p. 411. The Brussels Museum has always attrib- 
uted the Esau simply to “Spanish School, First Half of the Seven- 
teenth Century.” 

51. We may thus eliminate from March’s oeuvre five paintings 
belonging to the circle of Ribera: St. Peter and St. Paul, Bowes 
Museum, Barnard Castle, England, and Old Woman with Tam- 
bourin (Fig. 25), Old Man with Bottle, and Old Woman with 
Bottle, in the Prado, Nos. 878-880. The last three paintings had 
been listed in the royal inventories throughout the eighteenth cen- 
tury as by Ribera. We may remove from March’s oeuvre also the 
A postolado, Academy of San Fernando, Madrid, which Tormo 
reproduced with slight reason as by Cabezalero (in Boletin, So- 
ciedad espatiola de excursiones, XX111, 1915, Opp. pp. 40, 49, and 
50); and a St. Jerome, No. 782, Prado (not listed in the catalogue 
after 1920). The Christ Child in the Temple, Museum, Nantes, 
once given to March by V. von Loga (Catalogue, 1913, p. 120), 
is clearly a work of the Italian school. The more recent attribution 
of the painting to Ribera is not justified either. 

52. Miguel is said to have studied several years in Rome under 
Carlo Maratta. His style does not reveal any influences from this 
quarter. He did not only battles and historical scenes, but such 
varied subjects as “landscapes, flowers, birds, animals, fish, flocks 
of sheep, figures and Saints. His figure style was very close to that 
of Ribera as can be seen in the Library of the Montesa Palace at 
Valencia where some philosophers would be taken for Ribera’s by 
everyone, but they are by Miguel March.” His sheep are said to be 


“Jess tanned than Orrente’s, more natural and free,” and his bat- - 


tles are described as having “less furor than his father’s, but [as be- 
ing] equally fresh in coloring.” All the foregoing, Orellana, of. 
cit., p. 208. 

53. Many works by Miguel are listed by Orellana, of. cit., 
pp. 65, 209-210, and by J. Allende-Salazar, Thieme-Becker, 
Kiinstlerlexikon, XX1V, 1930, p. 58. In addition, Miguel painted 
two harrowing companion pieces of Dead Birds and Hares in a 
Landscape, one of them signed and dated 1661, in the Collection 
of the Marquis of Montortal, Valencia (reproduced in Julio 
Cavestany’s Catalogo de la exposicién de floreros, Madrid, 1936 
[1940], pls. 31 and 32). Miguel also signed shortly before his 
death two portraits of José and Baltasar Julia y Monpalau, on 
horseback, in the Collection of the Baron of Santa Barbara, Va- 
lencia (published by the Baron of San Petrillo, Boletin, Sociedad 
espaniola de excursiones, XLIX, 1941, repr. after p. 52). In the Le- 
fort sale, Paris, Jan. 28-29, 1869, was an important Adoration of 
the Magi, 20 X 27 cm., pen drawing and wash heightened with 
white (No. 146). The Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid, has from 
Miguel’s hand a signed Supper at Emmaus, 18.2 X 14.3 cm., anda 
study for it, a Servant with a Dish of Fish, 18.5 % 11.8 em., both 
in pen, from the Carderera Collection (see A. M. de Barcia Pavon, 
op. cit., Nos. 425-426). 
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tumn (Fig. 16), Winter (Fig. 18), Allegory of Time 
(Fig. 15), and The Miser. These paintings show that, 
just as Palomino had stated, Miguel was decidedly not so 
strong an artist as Esteban. For his Autumn, Miguel may 
have used the drawings his father had made of him as a 
child. From these Miguel could produce a stock figure 
without much individualization. His figure style is rela- 
tively flat with little suggestion of space and atmosphere. 
Miguel emphasizes the wrinkles of old age in a fashion 
quickly recognized, and he draws hands in a typical man- 
ner easily distinguishable from that of his father. Although 
Esteban had soon broken free from Orrente’s manner, 
Miguel remains close to Orrente throughout his short life. 
The tormented zigzag line of the drapery folds, for in- 
stance, which Esteban had borrowed from his teacher only 
in his early works, was adopted by Miguel with little 
change, except to make it even more angular and thor- 
oughly characteristic of his own style. One may compare 
the pattern of the sleeve in Figs. 13 and 18. 

Because of close stylistic correspondences to the four 
genre paintings at Valencia it is now possible to assign to 
Miguel March a S¢. Peter, in a private collection in Madrid 
(Mas photograph 60570 as by Esteban March), and the 
Poulterer (Fig. 17) in the Museum of Historic Art, 
Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. Vigorously defend- 
ing the Spanish provenance of this picture against such 
critics as A. L. Mayer, who had seen in it the hand of the 
Italian sixteenth-century artist Passarotti, Prof. Frank J. 
Mather Jr. recently published the painting as a problem 
picture.”* This it need no longer be, since it is derived from 
Esteban March’s Poultry Vendor (Fig. 1) and agrees in 
every respect with Miguel’s style. Comparing it to the head 
of the Poultry Vendor we find similarities in the pose, the 
light and shade, and in such details as the ear, nose, mouth 
and beard. The hands have Esteban’s ruddy flesh color. 
The all-over color scheme in brown and olive also comes 
from the father. Certain weaknesses such as the lack of 
depth, the pose of the fingers, and the unsuccessful fore- 
shortening of the arm speak against an attribution to Este- 
ban himself. These very peculiarities, and the modelling of 
the eyes, the hair, and wrinkles are typical of Miguel. In- 
stead of Esteban’s firm and ceramic modelling we have 
here Miguel’s looser, more sketchy application of color. 
The dark underpainting, as in other paintings by Miguel, 
forms the actual picture surface in all shadowed areas and 
becomes thus responsible for the final somber effect. 

To Miguel March I would also attribute the post- 
humous portrait of the Valencian poet Gaspar de A guilar 
( tT 1623), in the Museum at Valencia (Fig. 27). This 
portrait belongs to a series of nineteen which entered the 
Provincial Museum at Valencia from La Murta Monas- 


54. “The Poulterer, A Problem Picture,” Art in America, xxix, 
1941, Pp. 233. 
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tery. These portraits have generally been accepted as docu- 
mented works by Juan Ribalta.** Mrs. Darby disposed of 
this theory very effectively.°° Most of the paintings came 
apparently from the hand of very minor artists, or else they 
must have been completely disfigured by repaint. By far 
the strongest one among them is the 4 guilar, which has no 
resemblance to any other work by young Ribalta or his 
father. Although I know the picture only in a photograph 
I cannot there discover any trace of retouching in the 
painting, which in many details corresponds to Miguel 
March’s style as defined in Figs. 15—18.°" 

The most important paintings hitherto attributed to 
Esteban which, I believe, ought to be shifted to his son 


8 


Miguel, are four battle scenes,” also in the Museum at 


Valencia, Nos. 419-422 (Figs. 19-21). The difference 
in quality is apparent immediately. These paintings lack the 
plasticity, the diagonal arrangement, the desire for pic- 
torial depth which Esteban had possessed even in his early 
Crossing of the Red Sea (Fig. 2). The arr ngement and 
composition of the battle scenes are not unlike that of a 
Chinese folding screen, and occur again in a pen drawing 
that has always been given to Miguel March. It represents 
Strolling Players in the Market Place,” in the Biblioteca 
Nacional in Madrid (No. 427), and has an old inscription 
“Miguel Marc” on an attached piece of paper. The four 
Valencia battle scenes are, moreover, closely related stylis- 
tically to the four genre scenes by Miguel also at Valencia 
(Figs. 15-16, 18), especially if we observe details such as 
hands and drapery folds. The faces are indistinct and with- 


55. Orellana, of. cit., pp. 125-126, attributes all the portraits 
to Juan Ribalta but he says that three paintings were done between 
1641 and 1657, that is, long after Ribalta’s death. Was the 4 guilar, 
which differs in measurements from the other eighteen extant por- 
traits, one of these three? 

56. Op. cit., pp. 205 ff. I question Mrs. Darby’s qualitative esti- 
mate of the Aguilar and of the Trilles (also by Miguel?) por- 
traits, and her datings, and believe both portraits to be posthumous. 

57. See Orellana, of. cit., p. 65, for the fact that Miguel March 
copied old portraits or painted posthumous ones (in this case one 
of Juan de Juanes, a portrait of whom was also at Murta; Orellana, 
op. cit., note 64 to p. 65). 

58. One of them, Joshua Commanding the Sun to Stand Still 
(Joshua, x:12) (Fig. 20), repeats in a more clumsy way several 
motifs of Esteban’s two battle drawings (Figs. 7 and 8); and 
Orellana, op. cit., p. 194, relates that Esteban also painted this sub- 
ject, in smaller size than Miguel’s version, and in addition, a Death 
of Saul, a Victory of the Israelites over the Moabites with Moses 
Lifting Hts Arms to Heaven, and March of the Israelites against 
the Egyptians, all 5 X 6 palms (113 X 136 cm.), in the collection 
of Benito Escuder, Magistrate of Valencia, shortly before 1800. 
Another one (Fig. 19) of these battle scenes by Miguel, surely 
neither representing Santiago nor derived from any painting by 
Ribalta, as has been claimed, repeats a figure or two of Esteban’s 
Crossing of the Red Sea (Fig. 2). 

59. From the Carderera Collection, 11.7 X 37.6 cm.; see A. M. 
de Barcia Pavon, of. cit., No. 427. Reproduced by A. L. Mayer, 
Dibujos originales, pl. 40. Mayer, on p. 6, speaks of the drawing’s 
“angular Dutch character,” with little justification, since it is a 
characteristic work by a close follower of Orrente. 
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out character, and the horses, although derived from Este- 
ban’s Crossing of the Red Sea, have far less vitality. 

Miguel’s hand can be recognized in a Group of Horse- 
men (Fig. 22), long attributed to Velazquez and recently 
transferred from the Van Horne Collection to the Art As- 
sociation of Montreal.°° This painting repeats various de- 
tails of one of the Valencian battle scenes (Surrender of a 
Moorish King). Combining their style with that of the 
four genre paintings, the Montreal picture suggests once 
more that all were done by Miguel. Another Group of 
Horsemen in Camp appeared at the E. E. Sale, at Lepke’s, 
Berlin, April 8 and 9, 1913, No. 134, as “School of Velaz- 
quez.” It is a characteristic work by Miguel March, who 
was apparently fond of depicting pinto horses. The inscrip- 
tion “‘Vencer, o morir” above the symbol of a flying bat 
may prove to be a clue to the identity of the Valencian fam- 
ily who once commissioned this picture from Miguel. 

To Miguel rather than to Esteban I would finally attrib- 
ute the §. Jsidro, in the Museum of Valencia, No. 471 
(Fig. 24).° The face is obviously copied from Esteban’s 
St. James at Philadelphia (Fig. 23), but is much weaker, 
awkward and distorted. The nose is straight and the curls 
are omitted. This picture has also been attributed” to a so- 


60. Reproduced by Sir Martin Conway, The Connoisseur, x11, 
1905, p. 136, as by Velazquez; by V. von Loga, Art in America, |, 
1913, Pp. 93, fig. 19, and pp. 100, 103, as “(Antonio de) Con- 
treras(?),” and in Loga’s Die Malerei in Spanien, Berlin, 1923, 
p. 253, fig. 134, as “José Leonardo(?).” The painting measures 
26% by 35% inches (66.5 X go cm.). 

61. See above, p. 117. 

62. D. F. Darby, of. cit., fig. 79, and p. 187 for the S. Isidro; 
see also figs. 77, 78, and 80, and pp. 186-190. The S. Isidro is dif- 
ferent in modeling and composition from the other three pictures 
which Mrs. Darby gives to a painter she calls the Master of St. 
Roch: two &t. Rocks, one at S. Juan Bautista, Morella, the other at 
the Town Hall, Castellon, and Sts. Eligius and Lucy, also at Cas- 
tellon, Sta. Maria. Assuming, as is probable, that these three paint- 
ings are by the same hand, the Master of St. Roch turns out to be a 
rather dry and pedantic painter, especially in the modelling of the 
faces, as the detailed photographs of Sts. Eligius and Lucy show 
(Mas 26794-6 C). I fail to find any resemblance to Esteban or 
Miguel March’s style but am impressed by a close relationship to 
many paintings by Jerénimo Jacinto Espinosa who was active at 
Castellén and Morella: for instance, Tobit and the Angel, Alfonso 
de Orleans Collection, Sanlucar de Barrameda; Holy Family in 
the Carpenter Shop, Appearance of Christ to St. Ignatius Loyola, 
Holy Family with Saints, Presentation in the Temple, and others, 
all in the Museum of Valencia. If the paintings of the Master of 
St. Roch are not by the young Espinosa then they are influenced by 
him or derived from a common source. They also possess certain 
elements seen in paintings which might be by Jeronimo Jacinto’s 
father, Jerénimo Rodriguez de Espinosa: a Beheading of St. John 
the Baptist, at Salamanca Cathedral, dated 1631 (according to 
E. Tormo, Salamanca, Las Catedrales, Madrid, 1932, p. 21), and 
a Stoning of St. Stephen, Episcopal Museum, Vich (where it is at- 
tributed to the son, Jacinto Jerénimo; photograph Robert 4149). 
If the Master of St. Roch is neither Espinosa Father nor Son, he 
might possibly be Pablo Ponténs who worked with the younger 
Espinosa at Morella (Orellana, of. cit., p. 219). According to 
Orellana, pp. 145 and 212, Ponténs did a St. Eligius with St. Lucy 
for an altarpiece painted by Espinosa, Jr., for the Mercedarians 


called Master of St. Roch who does not yet emerge as a 
clearly defined figure. 

Before summing up Esteban March’s position as a Ba- 
roque painter, it is desirable to call attention to a painting 
in the Prado, No. 877, which has been reproduced widely 
as an example of Esteban’s art. It represents a painter (Fig. 
26), and generally has been called a Portrait of Juan 
Martinez del Mazo by March or even his Self Portrait. 
The great Italian connoisseur of the Baroque, Roberto 
Longhi, was the first to reject these attributions to March, 
assigning it instead to Orazio Borgianni (1578-1616). 
Borgianni spent many years in Spain; like Orrente he may 
have been a pupil or a follower of El Greco in Toledo and 
he shares with Orrente and with March at times a spirit of 
gloom and violence and a liking for ghostly illumination 
suggesting imminent disaster. The Prado portrait of a 
painter resembles March’s Poultry Vendor in the mood and 
even a little in the strongly contrasted lighting of the face. 
It is, however, much softer and more painterly, and the 
subdued masses of light and shade differ from March’s 
clear chiaroscuro edges. Details like the curls and the 
hands are particularly unlike March’s style.** Eventually 


of Valencia. It is not entirely impossible that this might be the pic- 
ture now at Castellon. The only picture by Pontons which has 
been photographed is a St. Ramon Nonnato, in the Museum at 
Valencia (Mas 62742/3). It is much repainted and although it 
shows certain similarities in the folds and in the lighting to the 
pictures of the Master of St. Roch, it looks on the whole at least a 
generation later in style. 

63. Longhi’s brilliant discoveries have not always drawn the at- 
tention they deserve. See for instance his undoubtedly correct at- 
tribution of the Defense of Cadiz, in the Prado, to Zurbaran (in 
Vita artistica, 11, January 1927, p. 8, and my article, “Francisco de 
Zurbaran, a Study of His Style,” Gazette des beaux-arts, xxv, 
1944, pp. 43 and 47). Longhi’s attribution of the Prado Painter 
to Borgianni was made in the same article (Vita artistica, p. 9) ; 
the Prado Catalogue of 1943 lists it as by an anonymous Italian 
painter. 

64. On the other hand, comparing the Painter in the Prado to 
Borgianni’s San Carlo Borromeo, at San Adriano, Rome (repro- 
duced by Longhi in his fundamental article, “Orazio Borgianni,” 
L’arte, XV11, 1914, p. 7), we find that the face is similar in ex- 
pression, modellins, and lighting to that of the young man kneel- 
ing before the Saint. The Painter’s curly hair and the folds of his 
drapery we meet again in Borgianni’s masterpiece, the Holy Family 
from San Silvestro (reproduced by Longhi, L’Arte, x1x, 1916, pp. 
246-247), at the Galleria Nazionale d’Arte Antica in Rome, in 
which St. Ann has exactly the same sketchy hand, bony and elon- 
gated, as the Prado Painter. The early date, between 1600 and 
1610, is at first sight surprising, but would agree with Borgianni’s 
precocious genius. An early date would explain the emphasis on the 
front plane rather than on spatial depth and the absence of fore- 
shortening and superposition, features which any artist would 
have used only a few decades later. Although I believe that the 
attribution of the painting to Borgianni will ultimately prevail, it 
is necessary to wait until such a time when a study of the original 
can be made. The distinguished scholar Dr. Otto Benesch of Har- 
vard University (who himself discovered and published a Holy 
Family by Borgianni, in Belvedere, 1x, 1930, pp. 220 ff.) is some- 
what skeptical about the attribution of the Prado portrait to Bor- 
gianni, although accepting it as a work of the Italian school. I wish 
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Longhi’s attribution of the painting to Borgianni will prob- 
ably be accepted. Whether we agree that it is by Borgianni’s 
hand or not, it is certainly a typical Self Portrait, and here 
reproduced as such (Fig. 26).°° 

It is not by chance that a portrait, presumably by Bor- 
gianni, was attributed to Esteban March, or that paintings 
here ascribed to March were once given to the elder He- 
rrera. Nor is it accidental that a famous Baroque painter, 
Salvator Rosa, in a picture in the Saraceni Collection at 
Siena, portrayed himself against a martial background of 
flag, gun and powderhorn in the act of drawing a saber. 
March wauld have liked to and perhaps did paint himself in 
a similar Baroque pose. These men are not only of the same 
period but of similar spirit and temper.®® Like Borgianni, 
Herrera and Rosa, March was highly emotional, indi- 
vidualistic, and energetic. As a matter of fact, he occupies 
in Spain the place held in Italy by Rosa, because of simi- 
larities not only in temper but also in subject matter and 
even in style.°* Some of Rosa’s battle scenes in the Pitti 
have March’s pyramidal héaping of contorted bodies and 
his sense of rush, of noise, of clamor and confusion. Ba- 
roque artists were fond of painting battles, a subject with 
ample opportunities for the greatest and most natural move- 
ment, and for representing picturesque masses in violent 
clash and dramatic conflict. March’s battles are of a fierce- 
ness unequalled in Spain until Goya’s Rising of the People 
of Madrid against Bonaparte’s Mamelukes (Dos de 
Mayo), in the Prado. In the field of portrait painting, the 
Young Ecclesiastic (Fig. 14) which we here assign to 
March, approaches Frans Hals’ portraits in immediacy, in 
directness, and in ability to capture the fleeting, momentary 
expression of the sitter’s spirit. March, as the genre painter 
to whom we attribute the Poultry Vendor (Fig. 1),°° sur- 
passes such talented predecessors as Sanchez Cotan, Loarte, 


to express my deep appreciation for Dr. Benesch’s kindness in giv- 
ing me the benefit of his opinion on the Prado portrait. 

65. See F. J. Sanchez Canton and J. Allende-Salazar, Retratos 
del Museo del Prado, Madrid, 1919, p. 181. Longhi, L’4rte, xvil, 
1914, published two Self Portraits by Borgianni. The example in 
Brunswick (Longhi, p. 17, fig. 6) has rightly been returned to 
Simon Vouet by Werner Weisbach (Franzdésische Malerei des sieb- 
zehnten Jahrhunderts, Berlin, 1932, p. 49, fig. 9). The Self Por- 
trait at the Academy of San Lucca at Rome (Longhi, of. cit., 
p. 19, fig. 8) shows Borgianni in the year of his death “in full 
physical and moral decomposition.” This portrait neither con- 
firms nor disproves the attribution of the Prado Painter to Bor- 
gianni. 

66. About Borgianni, who died at forty, prematurely exhausted, 
we know little except what can be gleaned from his paintings. As 
to Herrera and Rosa, literary as well as pictorial evidence shows 
that they were, like March, of rash disposition, intractable, moody, 
and at times gloomy. 

67. The resemblance need not surprise us. As the study of the 
Baroque progresses, throughout Europe, and perhaps not only along 
the Mediterranean, more and more parallels among cultural phe- 
nomena may yet be uncovered. 

68. Genre painting began shortly after the middle of the six- 
teenth century in Antwerp with the kitchen scenes of Pieter Aertszen 
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Barrera and Van der Hamen, and is excelled only by the 
genius of the young Velazquez. Like Velazquez, March is 
that rara avis: a Spanish seventeenth-century artist pri- 
marily painting worldly themes. 

March’s religious and genre figures are conceived as in- 
dividual portraits. In this respect, and in his superb drafts- 
manship, his searching realism, his understanding of the 
problems of light, space and atmosphere, March was char- 
acteristically Baroque. Through the paintings here attrib- 
uted to him, Esteban March’s artistic personality assumes 
a more sharply defined profile.” His freshness of view and 


(1508-75) and of his pupil Joachim Beuckelaer (1530/33-73). 
Theirs is a bold, sensuous approach in which the figures are dis- 
torted and bent into curvilinear forms typical of the Mannerist pe- 
riod. A love of violent movement seems to struggle against a yearn- 
ing for firm structure in the composition. Aertszen’s pupil Giovanni 
Stradano (born 1523 as Jan van Straet, died 1605 in Florence) 
helped to spread his influence in Italy, where the painting of kitchen 
pieces was soon taken up in the more orderly and more decorative 
spirit characteristic of that country. The most important masters 
were Bartolomeo Passarotti (1529-92) and Pietro Paolo Bonzi da 
Cortona, active in Bologna, Vincenzo Campi in Cremona, and 
Jacopo da Empoli (about 1554-1640) in Florence. Campi (15 36- 
91), who followed the Flemings closely, is said to have spent some 
time in Spain; his work may be a contributing factor in the birth 
of genre painting in the Peninsula. It is, however, now generally 
recognized that with the decline of Mannerism the time was ripe 
for a vigorous, native naturalism throughout Western Europe, and 
that especially in Spain artists would easily turn to realistic sub- 
jects without too much stimulus from abroad. Juan Labrador, 
Blas del Prado, Antonio Mohedano, Alonso Vazquez, and Juan 
Sanchez Cotan (all active between 1590 and 1600) were masters 
of realistic representation. In their bodegones they delighted in il- 
lusionistic devices; they rendered all objects with painstaking exact- 
ness, and yet with a certain poetic rhythm. Their paintings have, 
moreover, the sense of strict symmetric order that Spanish art had 
always possessed. A striking example of this is the Cook in the 
Ryksmuseum, Amsterdam, a painting that seems to be a little closer 
to Juan van der Hamen than to any of the other names that have 
been suggested for it. Alejandro de Loarte’s Woman Selling Poul- 
try, dated in 1626 and signed, Duke of Valencia Collection, Ma- 
drid, is a direct predecessor of Esteban March’s Poultry Vendor not 
only in subject matter but also in the motif of the young boy at the 
right. Loarte remains behind March, however, in many ways, par- 
ticularly in ability to convey a sense of spaciousness. Standing be- 
fore Esteban March’s Poultry Vendor, Miguel’s Poulterer, Ale- 
jandro de Loarte’s Meat Shops, and the Cook, in the Ryksmuseum, 
Amsterdam, we ask ourselves whether such paintings might not 
have been intended for the archways of butcher shops and eating 
places. And we remember the anonymous passage in “Anales de 
cinco dias,” Semanario erudito de Valladares, Madrid, xvil, 1789, 
p. 254: “. . . el dibujo no es como él de los muchachos apréndices 
de Valladolid y de Valencia que abastecen de pinturas a los mesones, 
ventas, etc.” In spite of this practice of young apprentices of paint- 
ing eloquent shop signs for Spanish innkeepers, it is more likely 
that the pictures mentioned above were destined for the town and 
country houses of the nobles. See Vicencio Carducho, Didlogos de la 
pintura, Madrid, 1633, fol. 1ogv., and Valentin Carderera Solano, 
in his introduction to Jusepe Martinez’ Discursos practicables del 
nobilisimo arte de la pintura, Madrid, 1866, p. 30. 

69. As one might expect, March was the founder of a school. 
Among his pupils, besides his son Miguel, were Luis de Sotomayor 
(T1673 at Madrid, not quite forty), and Senén Vila ( T1708 
at Murcia). The most important member of March’s shop was, 
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his originality were his chief assets. A highly dramatic dis- 
position, a dark and intense passion which we also find in 
some of the best talents active in his day and age, should 


however, Juan Antonio Conchillos Faleé (1641-1711) whose 
Conversion of St. Paul, a Chinese-ink drawing dated April 4, 1699, 
in the Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid (No. 335), shows March’s in- 
fluence in mood, composition and in details. The first printed ref- 
erence, found so far, to Esteban and Miguel March occurs in José 
Garcia Hidalgo’s Principios para estudiar el arte de la pintura, 
Madrid, 1691 (reprinted in F. J. Sanchez Canton, Fuentes litera- 


secure for Esteban March a permanent place in the history 
of Baroque painting. 
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rias, op. cit., 11, 1934, pp. 95 ff., cf. p. 107). Palomino, of. cit., 
p- 406, implied that Garcia studied under March, but this is very 
improbable since Garcia himself does not mention such relation- 
ship. He lived in Valencia for seven or eight years, probably in the 
1660’s if I am right in assuming that he was born in the late 1630’s. 
From 1673 on, at the very latest, Garcia is settled in Madrid. (See 
also Enrique Lafuente Ferrari, Arte espafol, x111, 1941, p. 26.) 
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MONG Savoldo’s works the attention of recent critics 
has been most drawn by the group which they 
have connected with Caravaggio. Problems of 

precursorship and the startling unconventionality of the 
pictures combined to attract this interest. Lionello Venturi 
and Roberto Longhi, however, who have contributed most 
to the study, have been concerned primarily with relations 
to Giorgione and Caravaggio respectively.” This article will 
apply to the question the point of view of the intrinsic char- 
acter of the pictures and their relation to other works of 
Savoldo’s. Indirect external evidence will also be used for 
the first time to help in dating them; the pictures have re- 
ceived only very general dates on any grounds. They will 
also be associated for the first time with a locale, Milan. 
The conclusion, returning to the earlier problem, will ten- 
tatively suggest the implications of these critical and his- 
torical data for Savoldo’s position in the history of painting. 

Analysis of the “pre-Caravaggiesque” pictures can best 
be preceded by discussion of the only group of pictures by 
Savoldo which has heretofore been found cohesive and can 
be associated with a date, 1527.° There can hardly be 
doubt that the “pre-Caravaggiesque” works are later than 
this; hence the group of 1527 will serve as a natural intro- 
duction.* The more important pictures of this earlier group 


1. Professor Walter Friedlaender read a draft of this paper and 
made various suggestions; his generous encouragement of the study 
has been still more valuable. He, Dr. Wilhelm Suida, the Fogg Art 
Museum and the Frick Art Reference Library have made available 
the photographs without which publication would have been im- 
possible. Staff Sergeant Stanley Meltzoff has also been especially 
helpful in this way. 

2. L. Venturi, Giorgione e il Giorgionismo, Milan, 1913, pp. 
215-223; R. Longhi, “Cose bresciane del ’500,” L’ Arte, 1917, pp. 
110 ff.; “Precisioni nelle gallerie italiane,” Vita artistica, 1, 1926, 
pp. 71 ff. (reprinted in book of same title) ; “Due dipinti inediti di 
G. G. Savoldo,” Vita artistica, 1, 1927, pp. 75 ff.; “Quesiti cara- 
vaggeschi,” Pinacoteca, 1, 1928-29, pp. 258 ff. 

3. No systematic study of Savoldo’s chronology exists. To his 
article, “Due dipinti . . .,” Longhi appended a list of paintings 
by Savoldo in chronological groups. Though no reasons are given 
(in some cases they are given by Longhi in his other articles) one 
can generally agree roughly with the dates proposed for those pic- 
tures which one can accept as by Savoldo. A. Venturi alone, in 
Storia dell arte italiana, 1X, 3, 1928, pp. 749 ff., has dealt critically 
with Savoldo’s whole oeuvre. But since he emphasizes each picture 
individually, the relationships are implicit and cannot be inter- 
preted too strictly. W. Suida, in Thieme-Becker, XX1X, 1935, pp. 
510-512, indicates a summary chronology. 

4. Two pictures by Savoldo have been connected on external 
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are the Adoration of the Child with Two Donors (Fig. 3) 
at Hampton Court (signed and dated in that year) ;° the 
altarpiece from Pesaro of the Madonna and Child with 
Four Saints (Fig. 1) in the Brera Gallery, Milan 
(signed) ;° the St. Jerome in Prayer (Fig. 4) in the Na- 


grounds with dates earlier than 1527. The SS. Anthony and Paul 
of the Venice Academy has a strange inscription with the date 1570, 
which has been thought a repainted 1510. (Cf. S. Ortolani, “Di 
Giangirolamo Savoldo,” L’Arte, xxvitl, 1925, pp. 163 ff., with 
summary of earlier opinion.) I hope to show in a separate study 
that this inscription does not refer to the date of the painting, which 
is surely an early Savoldo. 1521 is the fully documented date of the 
altarpiece in S. Niccold, Treviso, finished by Savoldo but begun 
and carried far by Fra Marco Pensaben. (Cf. G. Biscaro, in 
Archivio storico dell’arte, Ser. 2, 1, 1895, pp. 363-368, for a fairly 
complete publication of the documents, supplementing D. Federici, 
Memorie trevigiane, 1803, 1, pp. 121 ff., and Crowe and Cavalca- 
selle, History of Painting in North Italy, ed. Borenius, 1912, 111, 
pp. 310 ff.) The early career of Savoldo is still amorphous. For 
this reason and because all students agree that the pre-Caravag- 
giesque works are later than 1527, this article will deal no further 
with those before 1527. The only exception was G. Nicodemi, who 
in Gerolamo Romanino, Brescia, 1925, p. 41, dated the St. Matthew 
of the Metropolitan Museum before 1521 because he held that it 
influenced Romanino’s St. Matthew in S. Giovanni Evangelista, 
Brescia, commissioned in that year. Apart from the fact that the 
influence might run the other way (as I believe it did) and that 
date of commission does not determine date of painting, this con- 
clusion was reached without considering Savoldo’s St. Matthew in 
connection with his other works. (The point was taken up in a re- 
view by Longhi in L’Arte, xxtx, 1926, p. 145.) 1527, then, the 
first year around which several works can be grouped, will be 
taken here as the terminus post quem. If, as is hoped, it can be shown 
on internal grounds that the “pre-Caravaggiesque” pictures are 
later than those of 1527, the question of the early works of course 
falls, 

5. First attributed by Crowe and Cavalcaselle for its resem- 
blance to the signed Brera altarpiece (of. cét., 111, p. 316) ; its own 
signature and date were soon after discovered. (Loc. cit. and 
Collins Baker, Catalogue of the Pictures at Hampton Court, Glas- 
gow, 1929, p. 135, where doubtful early records are also cited.) 

6. Besides the more general reasons to be discussed in the text, 
and its close connection with the Hampton Court Adoration of 
1527, the following points suggest a date about this time for the 
Brera altarpiece. Its general relation to Titians of the twenties, 
such as the Ancona altarpiece, is accentuated by the resemblance of 
the Child to Titian’s in the Pesaro Madonna (finished 1526). The 
centrifugal modification of the pose, it will be suggested, would be 
typical of Savoldo’s use of a motive from Titian. The version of 
this altarpiece by Savoldo in S. Maria in Organo, Verona, dated 
1533, is probably later than this one for the stylistic reasons which 
will be assigned. (See p. 127.) The altarpiece is thus dated by the 
scholars cited in note 3: between 1521 and 1533 (Longhi) ; men- 
tioned after the Hampton Court altarpiece of 1527 and before the 
Verona altarpiece of 1533 (Venturi, pp. 761-762) ; between 1533 
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tional Gallery, London (signed) ;* and the Dead Christ 
(Fig. 7) in the Liechtenstein Gallery, Vienna.* There is 
close agreement as to the chronological connection of the 
first two and the last, and the St. Jerome is usually dated 
slightly later. 

The Brera altarpiece (Fig. 1) is composed in two lay- 
ers; in this respect its structure is like that of some altar- 
pieces by Titian, for example. Perhaps the closest parallel 
is his Madonna with Six Saints in the Vatican,’ but the simi- 
lar scaffolding simply serves to reveal the very different use 
to which it is put. In Titian’s altarpiece figure is dramati- 
cally related to figure; in Savoldo’s each is hieratically re- 
lated to the spectator. Titian’s Virgin leans far over to 
watch and meet her disciples, and with a demonstrative 
gesture proffers to them a Child that is almost in danger 
of falling down among them. Savoldo’s Virgin, seated 
calmly on her celestial throne, blesses each spectator with 
passive generality, as the Child does also. Titian’s saints are 
collected in a group that seems the result of accidental, mo- 
mentary stance. Most of them suggest a somewhat theatri- 
cal business by their gestures. Though they are theological 
equals, some are obscured by darkness or in corners or be- 
hind the broader gestures of others.*° The embracing 
shelter of a ruined semicircular apse draws them together 
in a small, agitated coterie. Savoldo’s saints, poised at some 
indifferent point of the earth, are all of equal weight as they 
are of equal merit, ignoring each other and engaged in the 
normative pursuits involved with their identifying attri- 
butes. Each functions as an autonomous, significant object 
of attention; altogether the forces of the picture’s meaning 
are centrifugal. 

Though there is no connection between these particular 
pictures, the comparison is not unhistorical. Titian’s altar- 
piece, made perhaps three or four years before Savoldo’s in 
the same artistic environment, is typical of attitudes and 
problems being defined by major forward-looking painters. 
Savoldo’s different system merely shows archaic tenden- 
cies. The harmonious division that dominates his picture 


and 1540 (Suida, p. 511). The picture came to the Brera in 1811 
from San Domenico, Pesaro (E. Modigliani, Catalogo della... 
Brera, Milan, 1935, p. 33)- 

7. From the Layard Collection, Venice, and thus dated by the 
scholars of note 3: between 1533 and 1540, perhaps with a sug- 
gestion that it is nearer 1533 (Longhi); mentioned between the 
altarpiece of 1533 and that of 1540 (Venturi, pp. 779-780) ; not 
clear whether late or assigned to no specific date (Suida, loc. cit.). 

8. The history of this picture is not known. (The 1767 cata- 
logue of the collection was not available to me.) It is thus dated by 
the scholars of note 3: between 1521 and 1533 (Longhi); and 
mentioned just after the Hampton Court picture of 1527 (Venturi, 
pp. 758-759). Suida does not date it. 

g. Illustrated in O. Fischel, Tizian, Klassiker der Kunst, Berlin 
and Leipzig, n.d., p. 53. 

10. The St. Sebastian, who stands out by exception as isolated 
and passive, is derived from a very early work of Titian’s, the St. 
Mark of the Salute. 


surface evokes Titian less than Botticelli. Even the latter 
is less static and closer to an interdependence of parts than 
Savoldo in such a picture as his 1490 Coronation of the 
Virgin. Savoldo’s saints ignore each other as completely as 
in the most formal altarpieces of Giovanni Bellini. In the 
Castelfranco altarpiece of Giorgione, one step beyond Bel- 
lini, the figures are set symmetrically very far apart but 
united, as in Titian, by a blank retaining wall. The wall 
affords them a quiet intimacy and controls the lighting, 
which in turn emphasizes the congeniality of mood among 
the figures.** Set against this steady evolution, Savoldo’s 
program seems quattrocentistic. 
Autonomy of parts, hierarchy, and avoidance of expres- 
sive indications operate also in details, as a few instances 
may show. Savoldo’s Virgin sits on a cloud as if on a throne; 
her pose is not adapted to her new situation but maintains 
the static tradition of an old one. The action of her legs is 
prominently separate; with arms and head this makes her 
body angular. Centrifugal and isolating elements are still 
more explicit in the naked Child. Titian’s Virgin, whose 
raised arm and broadly folded robe make the mass between 
them move in a single directed curve, is in striking con- 
trast. 
Yet it is necessary to point out Savoldo’s archaism be- 
cause it is concealed. If the structure of the picture is old- 
fashioned, this is not at all true of its painting, the setting 
of its heavy conspicuous garments, or the arrangement of 
its light and shade. There is a lag or dichotomy between 
compositional and pictorial methods. The large-scale pow- 
erfulness of Savoldo’s saints would give majesty and inten- _ 
sity to any expressive implications they might convey. The 
energy concentrated in them is emphasized by the far dis- 
tant landscape, small and lost at their feet. In these ways 
they are Titianesque, like, for example, the St. Christopher 
of the Ducal Palace, whose powerful and vehement frame 
is emphasized by his broad dominance over the landscape. 
These figures of Savoldo’s are not built on fifteenth-cen- 
tury principles. In altarpieces which might be cited between 
Masaccio and Mantegna, expressive emphasis is normally 
slight; the figures instead show a formal harmony, whose 
perfection gives them a regular completeness. Their pos- 
tures indicate resolved actions. In Titian’s Vatican altar- 
piece the figures have lost their timeless character, and their 
mathematical relations are no longer “rational” or precise. 
The momentary and dramatic portrayal has superseded 
such regularity, and the formal arrangement of the figures 
requires, to fill it out to the point of harmonious resolution, 
the expression of their characters and emotions. Thus the 
St. Christopher’s strength and energy are concentrated and 


11. Cf. L. Venturi, of. cit., pp. 56-57: “Le immagini della pala 
di Castelfranco non hanno fra loro una relazione di movimento, 
ognuna si atteggia per proprio conto . . . La loro unita é nel loro 
animo,” 
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released in his meaningful glance at the Child. On the other 
hand his shape and structure lack the precision and men- 
surability of Pollaiuolo’s strong men. 

A change in the structural appearance of the figures in 
an altarpiece, then, is based on the introduction of a new 
expressive factor. Where does Savoldo’s altarpiece stand in 
relation to this development? Its saints are “modern” in 
their loose structure; their heads are tilted; the strong 
shadows and involved robes hamper the clear exposition of 
formal relations. But the meaning of the technical change 
has not been brought to fruition, for they are emotionally 
neutral. The visual result of this conflict is their effect of 
lassitude; their great strength is powerless to act. A con- 
flict between temperament and influence in Savoldo during 
this period is, doubtless, the reason for his being so at cross- 
purposes. A Savoldo figure is always in contemplative re- 
pose, and sits or stands quietly. The moody atmosphere 
which often echoes this mild meditation by enveloping the 
meditator is a sign of the painter’s essential Giorgionism. 
Roused to follow Titian’s mature breadth of form, he could 
not in the last analysis fulfil its requirements. 

These factors appear in various ways in the other pic- 
tures of the same period. Archaic elements of composition 
are prominent in the Adoration at Hampton Court (Fig. 
3) and its twin in the Turin Gallery. In a sense both are 
sacre conversaziont, and yet their compositional arrange- 
ment hardly alters one of the Maitre de Moulins’.** As in 
the altarpiece, the figures are set one after another in the 
foreground area. The isolation and self-absorption of each 
figure are emphasized here by the different contexts in 
which Virgin and donors exist. They are softened, how- 
ever, by the enclosure and dark background, broken at one 
side with a bright distant view.’* These factors tend to 
bring the figures together, suggesting a Giorgionesque af- 
finity in the small, quiet picture. At the same time the 
meagerness of spatial subtleties and the placing of the fig- 
ures in a row recall the still older tradition. 

St. Jerome’s relation to his setting in the London pic- 
ture (Fig. 4) is like the saints’ in the Brera altarpiece. 
Again the conspicuous, strong silhouette towers over the 
distant, low landscape, producing an effect of physical over- 


12. Suida, loc. cit., relates Savoldo to the Maitre de Moulins 
generally. His fifteenth-century Flemish sources have been studied 
in terms of iconography and compositional motives. (D. v. Hadeln, 
“Notes on Savoldo,” Art in America, X11, 1925, pp. 72 ff.; 
G. Nicco Fasola, “Lineamenti del Savoldo,” L’ Arte, 1940.) 
The connection cited by Ortolani, of. cit., between the SS. Anthony 
and Paul and an early Diirer woodcut seems actually to pertain 
only to subject. Longhi in “Cose bresciane” proposed a very gen- 
eral stylistic analogy between the early works and northern prints. 

13. The wall-and-view backdrop recurs in early Savoldos: in 
the two versions of the Rest on the Flight in Munich (A. Venturi, 
op. cit., p. 753) and Pesaro (ibid., p. 755), the SS. Anthony and 
Paul in Venice (ibid., pp. 748-749) and the Berlin Lamentation 
(ibid., p. 767). 
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balance between heavy, dark mass and bright, empty en- 
vironment. Again the powerful figure’s traditional gesture 
takes the place of dramatic implications, as its outthrust 
hand makes its attribute explicit. The mournful face is St. 
Paul’s from the altarpiece (Fig. 1). And from head to foot 
the figure is stretched along a single forward plane parallel 
to the picture plane. 

In the Liechtenstein Dead Christ (Fig. 5) a similar 
compositional method almost reaches an abstract ratio. ‘The 
straight top of the tomb, emerging as a structural adjunct 
of the frame below and suggesting parapets of Bellinian 
Madonnas or Giorgionesque portraits, is a pedestal for the 
figures. The loss of all other spatial motives gives full scope 
to the blazing brightness of air and cloud which alone sur- 
round the figures, and produces the golden and glacial 
whiteness which Venturi emphasizes.'* Again the ruddy 
figure is set strongly against this cushion of environment, 
and his heavy frame is modeled in detail. The complete ab- 
sence of landscape, and the almost complete absence of any 
outside elements as a counterpoise for the figures, increase 
infinitely the possibility of overbalancing a dark, massive 
group against a void even paler than usual. Yet it does not 
happen, for this group lacks the sweep and show of power; 
its drive is centripetal. St. Jerome needed empty width to 
take up his bulk and force, but here, as befits the theme, 
concentration is languorous and inward-moving. In slight 
scope, intimacy of figures, and aptness of mood and ex- 
pression of pensive repose, this picture is still closer to 
Giorgionism. The paradox of a great space useless for the 
figures’ expressive fulfilment is resolved by their using it in 
another way. It is not part of their space or their conscious- 
ness, but it serves as a gold background like that of an icon. 
If the picture is viewed as two-dimensional area, its blank- 
ness allies in abstraction with the parapet and reveals the 
group as an imago pietatis, as unnarrative objects of wor- 
ship. The bones of the picture’s structure go back to a 
nearly extinct iconic form, as the Brera altarpiece (Fig. 1) 
goes back indirectly to the polyptych, but in both the fact 
is hidden by the modern looseness of structure, and here 
by the ambiguity of narrative and non-narrative emphasis, 
of residual and contemporaneous attitudes.*° 

Savoldo’s case is somewhat the provincial painter’s, who, 
in the metropolis, is influenced externally by new move- 
ments, while his imagination is still nourished basically on 
the old devices. But he differs from this drab pattern in that 
his modern statements, while naturally infused with con- 
temporary idiom, are personal and original. Thus the bal- 
ance of the two sources is reversed; Savoldo is surely a 

14. Ibid., pp. 758-759. 

15. The tomb’s edge as parapet appears in several half-length 
Pietas by Giovanni Bellini and his shop. In each, however, the em- 
phasis is explicitly either narrative (Brera, t#bid., VIII, 4, p. 289; 


Vatican, ibid., p. 303) or iconic (Poldi-Pezzoli, ibid., p. 282; 
Rimini, 27d., p. 319). 
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“cittadino””® painter, with all the synthetic, accomplished 
accent of Venetian style, and with his own stamina and 
flavor. The strength of both currents, the modern element 
not a surface smattering, and the archaic not a fading mem- 
ory, produces the tension and ambiguity of some of these 
pictures. The Brera saints are temporal and imperfect fig- 
ures, yet emotionally neutral. The figures of the Adoration 
(Fig. 3) are united in a small space, yet each is fully iso- 
lated. The personal, meditative sorrow profoundly evoked 
in the Dead Christ (Fig. 5) is opened onto an infinite 
breadth of space. Nothing in the pictues suggests Savoldo’s 
dissatisfaction, but I think the reader will agree that works 
in which the “archaic” elements are missing and the “mod- 
ern” fully and intensely carried through are later in date. 
The “pre-Caravaggiesque” pictures are such works. 

For reasons which will appear, however, they must be 
discussed after the Verona altarpiece of 1533 (Fig. 2). 
Unlike their prototypes in the Brera, these saints do not 
relax in their strength, nor do they occupy broad elbow- 
room. Rather they are almost ruler-straight and so close 
that they constrict each other. Unable to expand laterally, 
they are so tall as to suggest mannerism. Echoing their 
tight society, the landscape is meager and narrow even 
when compared with the small picturesque coast of the 
Brera picture. The Virgin above is hedged in by her ring 
of cloud. The re-use of an old composition on a smaller sur- 
face requires some such change, but its particular forms 
suggest an additional motive. The cramped tenseness avoids 
archaic features of the Brera altarpiece, reducing the iso- 
lation that means iconic worship and underlining dramatic 
unity, while the old framework is retained. The figures are 
less ‘Titianesque in type, but no less strong; their heavy 
repose becomes concentrated, immediate power. The old 
theme is there, but more vivid and acute. A solution is being 
felt out, but the Verona altarpiece does not intimate the 
drastic outcome.** 

The solution appears fully in the most important of the 
““pre-Caravaggiesque” works, the Metropolitan Museum’s 
St. Matthew (Fig. 7).** Like the St. Jerome, this saint is 
singled out in his typical activity, and he is equally the big- 
framed, powerfully muscled man. Yet these resemblances, 
which make the St. Matthew the St. Jerome’s legitimate 
counterpart in this group of pictures, have to be pointed out 
in a welter of differences. The light of the St. Jerome (Fig. 


16. Longhi, “Cose bresciane,” p. 112. 

17. From a different point of view, Signora Nicco Fasola, of. 
cit., speaks of this as the only altarpiece by Savoldo that is not aca- 
demic. Its date is repainted, but accepted by all critics. Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle, of. cit., p. 315, first attributed it on the basis of the 
analogy with the Brera altarpiece. 

18. Acquired in 1912 from the Florentine dealer Grassi; previ- 
ous history unknown. (L. Venturi, Pitture italiane in America, 
Milan, 1931, pl. 392; the Metropolitan Museum’s Catalogue of 
Italian . . . Paintings, New York, 1940, pp. 158-159, with a 
bibliography of attributions as to date.) 


4) is normal, outdoor, and passive, varied by the wide, dis- 
tant sunset. Here in the nocturne (Fig. 7) the whole pic- 
ture converges on one point of flame. This new arrange- 
ment at a blow sweeps away the old problems of discon- 
tinuity between dark figure and bright space, independence 
of single figures, lack of emotional suggestion, and helps to 
produce almost the diametrically opposed effects. A theatri- 
cal feat gives the picture a conclusive center, an origin on 
whose circumference all objects must dance.’® The center 
lights up the bodies of the figures brilliantly, emphasizing 
in their red and purple Savoldo’s typical juxtaposition of 
two large areas of strong local color. The background fades 
into a negative element; thus the light binds and concen- 
trates the picture, and imputes to it an expressive tone not 
achieved in the earlier works. 

The surprise and sense of spectacle in the strange light 
suggest a preternatural mystery. The Saint appears directly 
out of the black, in light intense because so near him, and in 
red garments forcefully painted. His physical strength is 
great. The slighter hovering angel is in softer purple, and 
her hazy face makes her less tangible. Her wraithlike ap- 
parition to the firmly human Saint evokes an eerie magic.”° 
Their relation is dramatic; he, square to the table, moves 
his head around to her; she turns her head slightly forward 
to him. Thus isolated, the heads are close in space and also 
in mutual expressive influence as never earlier. The force- 
ful Saint absorbs from the angel his inspired dream, re- 
flected in his weary ethereal expression. The “modern” 
looseness of structure, the lassitude and tilted heads of the 
Brera saints, here find their expressive fulfilment. The 
rude, strong body is received into the spirit’s meditation. 

The unlikeness of the two pictures extends much further. 
The St. Jerome (Fig. 4) retains its traditional iconographic 
essentials as they appear, for example, in an early Giovanni 
Bellini St. Jerome ;** the St. Matthew (Fig. 7) alters the 
normal representation of its subject as a single figure by 
suggesting the action of a scene. The angel, whose relation 
to the Saint now has religious and dramatic weight, had 
always been an attribute before.** Similarly the small, 
strewn objects are not simply the implements normal for a 
study,”* but are limited to those employed in the action of 


19. The shadowy angel hovering dependent on the bright firm 
Saint, comparable for A. Venturi to a planet in its orbit of light 
(op. cit., IX, 3, p. 783), is in turn part of a more general depend- 
ence of the figures on the lamp. That the interlocking motive 
should be repeated is itself an interlocking motive; such complex 
interplay emphasizes the shift from the period of 1527. 

zo. Cf. L. Venturi, loc. cit.; “a purely visual magic.” 

21. E.g., the predella panel at Pesaro (A. Venturi, of. cit., vil, 
4, p. 298). Even a remote Giorgionesque like Basaiti (Walters Art 
Gallery) is more advanced in composition (Berenson, Venetian 
Painting in America, New York, 1916, fig. 98). 

22. This is still true of the closest precursor, Romanino’s St. 
Matthew, commissioned in 1521 (Venturi, of. cit., IX, 3, p. 830). 

23. As is traditional with scholar saints, who sit at desks writ- 
ing. 
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the moment; their fewness and solidity allow them to be 
serious participants. The lamp, circumstantial and ordinary 
as it is, is the active source of spiritual values. In Romanino’s 
St. Matthew, though it is close to Savoldo’s, the artificial 
light appears simply as a motive, not entailing such conse- 
quences nor appearing in correlation with other such “‘mod- 
ern” factors. 

Savoldo’s new light has a marked effect on his compo- 
sitional structure. The two little scenes mark limits behind 
which the picture’s third dimension does not run. Between 
them the constricted area intensifies and concentrates the 
force of the objects. In the earlier works the most intense 
point was in the foreground, and behind it the eye was led 
gradually and continuously into the background. Here 
there is a break behind the Saint, a dark area from which 
points of concentration are sharply lifted after a blank. 
Thus within the small boxed space the furthest limits are 
exploited, and the various places of action appear as sudden 
spots of light in a problematic interrelation. 

The nocturne resolves a difficulty in Savoldo’s painting, 
and it is Savoldo’s own solution. As an instrument of style 
it is unprecedented, in however many sporadic works it ap- 
pears earlier. Before Savoldo it is a tour de force in a single 
picture, never repeated in its painter’s oeuvre, or else satis- 
fies iconographic requirements, notably in the Adoration 
of the Shepherds, the Agony in the Garden, and closely 
related scenes.** In Savoldo, as the literary sources will 
indicate, it appears systematically, repeatedly, and often 
with emphasis on firelight (as against the moonlight or 
supernatural light of almost all earlier cases). As has been 
shown, it appears primarily not for these earlier reasons, but 
as a pictorial method. 

As Adorations of the Child, with supernatural light 
more striking than their fires, the only other two surviving 
nocturnes by Savoldo are less remarkable. They are two 


24. The earlier history of nocturnes is a subject to be investi- 
gated. Some of the critical works are: Taddeo Gaddi, Annuncia- 
tion to the Shepherds, Baroncelli Chapel, S. Croce, Florence; Piero 
della Francesca, Dream of Constantine, S. Francesco, Arezzo; 
Geertgen tot sint Jans, Adoration of the Child, National Gallery, 
London; several miniatures in the Vienna Ms. of René d’Anjou’s 
Cuer d’Amour espris, ca. 1475; Martino Spanzotti, several fres- 
coes, notably the scenes with Pilate and Caiaphas, in the Christ 
cycle at Ivrea; Defendente Ferrari, Adoration of the Child, Turin 
Gallery (dated 1510) ; Giorgione’s lost “Saint Jerome by the light 
of the moon” mentioned by Michiel (Notizie, ed. Frimmel, Vienna, 
1888, p. 86); Raphael, Delivery of St. Peter, Stanza d’Eliodoro; 
Correggio, “La Notte,” Dresden, and Agony in the Garden, Duke 
of Wellington, London; Romanino, St. Matthew, S. Giovanni 
Evangelista, Brescia; Lotto, two Adorations of the Child (seven- 
teenth-century copies? ), one in the Venice Academy, the other in 
the Uffizi storeroom. One is hampered because many pictures, 
though the night and the illumination are made much of, model 
figures and surroundings as if by day; this is partly true of Span- 
zotti and Correggio. It is entirely true of the Raphael school Ma- 
donna of the Candelabra (Walters Gallery, Baltimore). Only here, 
in the first of the Cuer d’Amour espris miniatures, partially in 
Spanzotti, and in Romanino, is firelight emphasized. 
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versions of the same composition, in the Albertini Collec- 
tion, Rome (Fig. 8), and the Crespi-Morbio Collection, 
Milan (Fig. 9).*° In the more familiar motives some of the 
same new and fundamental attitudes appear that the Sz. 
Matthew expressed. The half-length figures cluster and 
crowd over the Child, dramatically close to him; in com- 
parison the figures of the Hampton Court Adoration (Fig. 
3) are formal and chill. The warmth of the later pictures 
is clearest in the faces of their Virgins (Figs. 8, 9), which 
are ruddy and peasant-like. But, as in the St. Matthew, 
their plain physical strength is transfigured to an imma- 
terial spirituality by the light which bathes them. The fact 
that this light is an emanation from the divine Son on whom 
they gaze gives the relationship a symbolic value. The ex- 
pression is of simple pleasure; the face is oily and thick and 
the light makes it shining. The counterpoint of negative 
dark and positive light, and of warm, colored mass and 
connotative light, which in the St. Matthew moves from 
one area to another, tends here to involve a complex ar- 
rangement within each one. Thus, unlike the St. Matthew 
with its great areas of color, the Adorations (Figs. 8, 9) 
show mottled patches of light and dark over the garments 
of Mary and Joseph. Again, the fire in the right back- 
ground, with the figure warming itself, recalls a similar mo- 
tive in the same spot of the St. Matthew; but here the fire 
itself is swallowed by a great unexplained light which may 
serve to indicate the annunciation to the shepherds. Between 
the two versions of the Adoration the greatest difference is 
in the angels. In the Crespi-Morbio picture (Fig. 9) a clus- 
ter of cherub-heads, as volatile as bubbles, recalls the 
scheme normal in the fifteenth-century Flemish prototypes. 
The Albertini version (Fig. 8) gives more concentrated 
emphasis to a youth-angel, malleable and bathed in the 
Child’s light, so that he repeats the connotation of the 
Virgin. But the three pictures employ the same general 
basis of motives and organizational structure, and apply it 
to the same expressive result.”° In this complex unity of atti- 
tude, then, the pictures go far beyond any iconographic 


tradition that could be used to explain them.** This is shown 


25. The former first published in 1914, the latter in 1924, with 
the attribution to Savoldo accepted by all critics. Their full bib- 
liography is in Catalogo della mostra, pittura bresciana del ri- 
nascimento, Bergamo, 1939, Ppp. 311, 299. 

26. To discuss their basic identity of structure seems superfluous. 

27. If the Romanino represents a forgotten tradition of noc- 
turnal St, Matthews, then by an accident all the extant Savoldo noc- 
turnes are based on precedent. But we can be sure from the literary 
sources that he used the night scene not only at traditional points, 
but widely for his general stylistic purposes. The “quattro quadri 
di notte e di fuochi,” seen by Vasari in the Mint at Milan (see 
below p. 131), correspond to no possible iconographic tradi- 
tion. (The Romanino St. Matthew makes a precise contrast with 
them. In a large cycle of pictures it is the only nocturne, whereas 
Savoldo in Milan painted a series entirely of nocturnes. Savoldo’s 
general relation to earlier nocturne painters is, metaphorically 
speaking, analogous.) Pino in 1548 noted the general stylistic basis 
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further by a picture that is very close to these three in formal 
solution, but different in iconographic background. This is 
the portrait in the Louvre called Gaston de Foix (Fig. 6).** 

As in the nocturnes, the pattern is pivoted on a device of 
light, in this case the two mirrors. Their relation to the 
central figure is the same in measurement and also in func- 
tion, since they too define and catch the spatial limits. Their 
mirror character is made plain by the haziness of the objects 
“inside”; by detailing these, however, they multiply the 
action of the picture while they assert its confinement. The 
assertion is informal, since the mirrors occupy the limits 
only in part, reflect the room only in part, and stand at 
casual angles. But they concentrate the protagonist, Savol- 
do’s powerful man in contemplation, whose arms grasp the 
box of air as broadly as St. Matthew’s. The appearance of 
a window within the left mirror, and of the glinting armor, 
adds paradox and subtlety to the play of light. This fanci- 
fulness seems to be at tension with the strength and serious- 
ness of a protagonist, but though in a sense it detracts from 
them, yet it adds to them the strong and serious value of 
the tension itself. Again the lax and complex pose of the 
figure expresses his breadth as well as his imperfection. His 
repetition in the mirrors reaffirms his solidity while it en- 
dangers his dignity. 

The device of mirrors has a tradition. Paragone theory 
used it to answer the argument that sculpture’s many-sided- 
ness made it superior to onesided painting. Paolo Pino in 
1548 described in this sense a St. George attributed by him 
to Giorgione: 


Dipinse in un quadro un San Giorgio armato in piedi appo- 
stato sopra un tronco di lancia con li piedi nelle istreme sponde 
d’una fonte limpida, et chiara nella qual transverberava tutta la 
figura in scurzo sino alla cima del capo, poscia havea finto uno 
specchio appostato a un tronco, nel qual riflettava tutta la figura 
integra in schena, et un fianco. Vi finse un’altro specchio dal- 
l’altra parte, nel qual si vedeva tutto l’altro lato del S. Giorgio.”® 


Armor, and mirrors also, justify the usual association of 
this passage with the Gaston.*° Yet they are very different; 


of Savoldo’s activity: “Messer Gierolamo Bresciano in questa parte 
era dottissimo, della cui mano vidi gia . . . certe oscurita con 
mille discrittioni ingeniossissime, et rare.” (Dialogo della pittura, 
Venice, 1548, fol. 29v. On Pino’s great importance as to Savoldo, 
see below, Joc. cit.) Ridolfi too later describes in purely stylistic 
terms a picture that cannot be an Adoration or a St. Matthew (Le 
maraviglie dell’arte, ed. Hadeln, Berlin, 1914, 1, pp. 271-272). In 
a sense this is only what Vasari had done with the pictures in the 
Mint. 

28. First mentioned at Fontainebleau in 1642 by Pierre Dan 
(Trésor . . . de Fontainebleau, Paris, 1642, p. 137) who in con- 
trast to later writers notes the signature. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, 
who rarely discuss dates of pictures by Savoldo, call it late (op. 
cit., p. 309). Venturi mentions it between the altarpieces of 1527 
and 1533, but with other works which he dates later (of. cit., 
p. 762), and Longhi after 1533 (loc. cit., in note 3). 

29. Of. cit., fols. 27v—28r. 

30. As by Crowe and Cavalcaselle, of. cét., pp. 309-310, and 
L. Venturi, Giorgione . . ., p. 223. 


the upright full-length figure becomes the sprawling, ar- 
ticulated portrait, cut off by a table and reflected partially 
and unsystematically.** The contrasting casualness of the 
portrait shows its modernity, but shows also that the mir- 
rors, like the artificial lights, are for Savoldo not a theme 
but a useful motive which must be integrated into the pic- 
ture for more general purposes. Both motives intensify and 
“realize” the effect of light; both unify and concentrate 
the presentation of objects. 

The Verona altarpiece, which was varied from the Brera 
one, is dated 1533; in 1548 Savoldo was alive but inactive, 
according to the implication of reports.** To date a Savoldo 
late means to place it between these years, or possibly two 
or three years before 1533. These four pictures have been 
unanimously dated late, but since none of them has an ex- 
ternal connection it has been difficult to narrow the scope 
of years. In the same late period, moreover, Savoldo painted 
a number of other pictures, as students have agreed. One 
of these is dated 1540, the Adoration of the Shepherds 
(Fig. 12) in San Giobbe, Venice.** This work is the start- 
ing point for an investigation of Savoldo’s late style. 

With its variant in the Brescia gallery (Fig. 13), the 
San Giobbe Adoration (Fig. 12)** recalls works of the 
1520’s like the Hampton Court Adoration of the Child 
(Fig. 3), and, like them, more remote prototypes as well. ' 
A whole series of the motives of these pictures had appeared 
in the Flemish Adorations exemplified by those of Petrus 
Christus.** The blank retaining wall behind the figures, 
changed at one side to a remote, detailed landscape, with an 
iconographically subsidiary scene, appears in Savoldo as 


31. As the picture loses a clear perspective and becomes “dusky” 
(Crowe and Cavalcaselle, loc. cit.) it becomes less useful for para- 
gone purposes. 

32. From Pino’s phrase “in questa parte era dottissimo” (cf. 
note 27) one would naturally infer at once that Savoldo, no longer 
learned, was dead. But elsewhere he appears in a list of living 
painters. (Fol. 24v. By error the list mentions one painter long 
dead, but in Savoldo’s case Pino would be more likely to know.) 
The only other possible explanation of the tense is that Savoldo 
was no longer painting. If this is assumed, Aretino’s comments of 
the same date, otherwise rather pointless, acquire a definite and 
pregnant meaning. (Bottari and Ticozzi, Raccolte di lettere, 111, 
Milan, 1822, pp. 175-176) “quel vecchione ottimo, che vi é stato 
come maestro e padre. . . . Onde é peccato il pur troppo maturo 
dei suoi anni in la vita. Un conforto in sé tiene la di lui decrepitu- 
dine ormai, il sapere che le belle e laudate cose, della mano uscitegli, 
lo ravviveranno in infiniti luoghi nello spirito della memoria, tal 
che la fama saragli per tutta Italia al nome, pid che al presente, 
maggiore.” A much more logical conclusion can be reached if de- 
crepitude means no more production of belle cose. 

33- The picture first reported, and called Savoldo, by Boschini 
(Le minere della pittura, Venice, 1664, p. 487). The inscription 
was cited only by the Lemonnier editors of Vasari (vi, p. 507, 
note 4) but has been accepted by all later students, though invisible. 

34. From the church of S. Barnaba there, where it is mentioned 
by Ridolfi (op. cit., p. 271). Cf. Catalogo della mostra . . 
Pp. 

35. M. Friedlaender, Altniederlandische Malerei, 1, pl. Li. Cf. 
further the writers cited in note 12. 
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early as the SS. Anthony and Paul of the Venice Academy 
(before 1520). Here the little scene, which is an annuncia- 
tion to the shepherds, is derived from the Flemish sources 
that use it at the same point. Unlike the little scenes of the 
St. Matthew, it has no compositional weight. Again the 
figures are independent and show a weary monumental- 
ity; several lean on supports and gaze distantly. 

As before, the intensity of the picture (Fig. 12) lessens 
constantly from the foreground back. It does so, however, 
by a more complex series of steps. The “blank retaining 
wall” is by now an articulated building with figures set 
about it at various points. The figures are thus isolated in 
their contemplative repose, but the very isolation helps to 
give each one an individual emphasis. In an early Adoration 
of the Shepherds by Savoldo (in the Turin gallery) the 
figures had knelt in a row in the foreground, and the fig- 
ures of the Hampton Court 4doration had similar adjacent 
positions. A more important new element perhaps is the 
atmospheric tone of the picture, which the generalizing en- 
veloping haze defines as an evening scene. In contrast to 
the nocturnes, local color is strictly subordinated to a dark- 
ening value. The figures are not drawn together, but asso- 
ciated by their subjection to the gray, diffused atmosphere. 
They are also loosely enclosed by the high background, so 
that they cannot dominate like the St. Jerome. In this way 
the compositional solution of the late Adoration is also new 
and complete, though quieter. 

The enclosing twilight tone appears in a similar way in 
a number of other pictures and confirms their late date. 
This light, with its connotation of lyrical or pastoral nos- 
talgia, is Giorgionesque, and all the other pictures are 
Giorgionesque in other respects also. Two are free inven- 
tions on sacred themes, as that term might be used of Gior- 
gione’s Judith: these are the Magdalene*® and the Tobias 
and the Angel (Fig. 10).*" In all these cases action is lim- 
ited to the private observation and reaction of the separate 
figures. In the Magdalene Savoldo’s concern with atmos- 
pheric definition can be shown through the literary source: 
““The first day of the week cometh Mary Magdalene early, 
when it was yet dark, unto the sepulchre.” (John xx: 1; 
in all the other Gospels several Maries come together.) 
Dawn is of a different tone from twilight, but the mood 
that they convey is similar. This mood is carried over in 
one version into the small, desolate landscape. In the others 
the complete enclosure of walls reinforces the enclosure of 


36. For Ridolfi this was a “celebre pittura dalla quale si sono 
tratte molte copie” (loc. cit.). On the three versions now usually 
called autograph, see A. Venturi, of. cit., pp. 763-765. 

37. In the Borghese Gallery, acquired and first published in 1912 
(d’Achiardi, in Bolletino d’arte, v1, 1912, pp. 2 ff.). Miss Gertrude 
Achenbach, who is surveying the iconography of Tobias, tells me 
that she knows of no earlier Italian example comparable in com- 
position. On the other hand, it recurs in the school of Rembrandt. 
(Cf. H. Schubart, “Eeckhout und Savoldo,” Zeitschrift fir bil- 
dende Kunst, LX1v, 1930-31, pp. 10-16.) 
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the Saint in her robe, with the result that gestures are hid- 
den and their effective energy reduced. The figure, fixed 
in still observation, is as much a “single saint in typifying 
action” as the Jerome and the Matthew are! In the Tobias 
(Fig. 10) the old screen broken at one side reappears, but 
now the trees make a curtain that is not neutral or blank, 
but articulate. The figures have a complex relation and the 
Tobias suggests strength and movement. But both are 
fully at rest, passively immersed in the “brightness without 


coloristic energy””** 


of the sunset, and any purposes they 
might have are subordinated to the normative beauty of 
their faces and the harmonious calm that encloses their 
meditative world. 

Other pictures have subjects of the type associated with 
Giorgione’s successful innovations. The Shepherd that be- 
longs to Count Contini has been thought possibly a Joseph 
or a Prodigal Son,** but the flute emphasizes its Arcadian 
pastoral aspects. The Savoldian blocks of local color are 
suffused with gray; the big hat hides the shepherd’s face 
and excludes communication of feeling or attitude through 
his expression; hence the relaxed nostalgic lament is left 
as an invocation made by the atmosphere and the general ar- 
rangements of the picture. The Portrait of a Flute-Player 
in a Room,** though bearing a signature, has been doubted 
and is always at least set apart from all the other pictures 
because of its special light. But the difference is easily ex- 
plained. In all this group the light is gently gray and evenly 
spread through the whole area, not unaccentuated and 
anthropocentric as in the works of the ’twenties, nor vehe- 
ment, artificial, and spotted, as in the nocturnes and, to a 
lesser extent, the Gaston. But within this group there is 
only this one interior. Hence the air is different, and espe- 
cially thin, conspicuous, and Vermeer-like. In composition 
this picture again — in contrast with another interior por- 
trait, the Gaston — is quiet, regular, and settled. The 
walls, delicate and clear, reflect the assured elegance of 
the figure as the irregularly propped and unsettling mir- 
rors reflect the heavy sprawling Gaston. 

The works called “‘late” divide, then, into two sharply 
defined groups. The nocturnes (Figs. 7, 8, 9) and the 
Gaston (Fig. 6) differ from the rest not only in the use 
of some devices but in basic approach. The difference sug- 
gests a chronological division. ‘The pictures just cited have 
one external date attached to them, 1540. Since the picture 
of that date shows the full presence of the style, and not a 
transition to or from it, a period at any rate of a year or two 
can be assumed before and after from which the nocturnes 


38. L. Venturi, of. cit., p. 220. 

39. A. Venturi, of. cit., p. 767; Suida in Thieme-Becker, Xx1x, 
p. 511. 

40. It and its signature were first published by C. Foulkes, in Ar- 
chivio storico dellarte, vi1, 1894, p. 268. For the setting apart see 
A. Venturi, of. cit., p. 768, Hadeln, of. cit., pp. 78-79, Orto- 
lani, op. cit., pp. 172-173. 
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are excluded. The nocturnes are, in addition, certainly 
later than the pictures of about 1527. They are also prob- 
ably later than the Verona altarpiece of 1533 (Fig. 2), 
which may perhaps best be called a late transitional mem- 
ber of the 1527 group. Hence the nocturnes are either of 
about 1534-38 or of about 1542-46, while the other late 
group, the pastoral and Giorgionesque series, occupies the 
one of the two spans not dedicated to nocturnes, and 
stretches into 1540. In what order were the two late groups 
of pictures painted? The answer to this question will pro- 
vide a more definite date for the pictures especially inter- 
esting us, the “pre-Caravaggiesque” group, than has yet 
been offered. Restricting them to about five years’ time, it 
will assign them a date probably as exact as befits them, as 
the products of an organic period in a painter’s career. 

The nocturnes and the Gaston (Figs. 6, 7, 8, 9) are 
surely earlier than the pictures of 1540 (Figs. 10, 11, 12). 
Their energetic grappling with difficulties and complexi- 
ties, the heroic force of the St. Matthew (Fig. 7), the bold 
fancifulness of the Gaston (Fig. 6), are the projections of a 
strong maturity. The relaxation and modest unity of the 
1540 pictures, on the other hand, their simplicity and their 
return to traditional motives, indicate the lapse from pro- 
duction that took place in Savoldo’s last years. It may be 
that such an inference from life to style should not be 
pressed too far, but to pose the other alternative is very 
difficult. That the masterful, slashing Gaston and the in- 
tricately expressive St. Matthew should lead directly to a 
time of no activity is unlikely. Such an association is more 
proper to the extremely arrivé resolution and passive obser- 
vation of the 1540 pictures. The late styles of greater mas- 
ters — Diirer, Michelangelo, Poussin, Rembrandt — con- 
firm the naturalness of a transition from force and volume 
to a gentler synthesis. One other point confirms the view, 
a piece of external evidence. As the other group revolves on 
1540, so the nocturnes can be shown to have an indirect 
but important attachment to the year 1535. To proving 
this connection, which has never been brought forward, 
most of the rest of this paper will be devoted. 

‘Two early printed statements relate Savoldo to Milan. 
Each is quite trustworthy and has always been held such, 
and the natural, immediate inferences have been drawn 
from them. These will here be taken for granted as ac- 
cepted data. The earlier is a passage in Paolo Pino’s Dialogo 
della pittura (Venice, 1548) where it is also stated that 
Pino was Savoldo’s pupil. From the discipleship, not other- 
wise attested, his interest and trustworthiness both pre- 
sumably derive. Writing of difficulties between painters and 
the public, he observes: 


E alcune fiate gli ignoranti s’impregano di tal mala impres- 
sione, che spiacendogli una figura, una mano fatta da un pittore, 
lo pigliano in esoso di maniera, che mai pili si compiaceno 
nell’opre sue. Vedete messer Gierolamo Bresciano maestro di 
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Paolo Pino, huomo raro nell’arte nostra, e eccellente imitator del 
tutto, come ha ispeso la vita sua in poche opere, e con poco 


pregio del nome suo. Vero é ch’un tempo fu proviggionato 
dall’ultimo Duca di Milano.* 


The second passage is in Vasari, who after his northern 
tour of 1565 introduced Savoldo into his second edition. 
His entire discussion of him is as follows: 


Di mano di Giangirolamo Bresciano si veggiono molte opere 
in Vinezia ed in Milano; e nelle dette case della Zecca sono 
quattro quadri di notte e di fuochi, molto belli: ed in casa To- 
maso da Empoli in Vinezia é una Nativita di Cristo finta di 
notte, molto bella; e sono alcune altre cose di simili fantasie, 
delle quali era maestro, Ma perche costui si adopero solamente 
in simili cose, e non fece cose grandi, non si pud dire altro di lui, 
se non che fu capriccioso e sofistico, e che quello che fece merita 
di essere molto comendato.*” 


The “‘dette” in the second clause of this passage refers with- 
out doubt to Milan; on the previous page Vasari had spoken 
of Moretto’s Conversion of St. Paul, “In Milano, nelle 
case della Zecca.” Besides this antecedent there is the quali- 
fying “Venice and Milan” where the only other picture 
cited is in Venice. 

The sense of “‘proviggionato”” may need some explana- 
tion. It means long-term hiring, continuous employment on 
a single long work or such work in general as the employer 
may want done. Ghiberti was proviggionato when he was 
working on the Baptistery doors, and some of the docu- 
ments provide virtual glosses on the word; Raphael had a 
proviggione as master of the works at St. Peter’s.** What 
the word does not mean is commissioning, giving a par- 
ticular single job. Its etymological progress seems to be 
parallel to that of “salary.” Savoldo, then, was at one time 
salaried by the Duke of Milan. In Milan in the Mint, 
Vasari saw four pictures by Savoldo, which with little doubt 
belonged to a series, since they all had the same dominant 
feature: “quattro quadri di notte e di fuochi.” The two 
fragmentary pieces of information fit each other so well 
that one wonders why they have not been brought into con- 
tact. The pictures were in the Mint, a secular building of 
the civil government. It is in this sort of building that the 
Duke would commission pictures painted; indeed, no one 
but the Duke, an official acting for him, or his predecessor 
or successor would or could do so. The particular building, 
a mint, is curious as a painting-site, but it will be seen that 
it might well suit the unusual interests of the Duke in ques- 
tion. (It will also be seen that it contained a fresco by his 


41. Fol. sr—v. 

42. Le vite, ed. Milanesi, vi, 1881, p. 507. 

43. “[Ghiberti] deve ogni giorno, che si lavora, lavorare tutto 
di sua mano tutto il di, come fa chi sta a provisione . . .” (Vasari, 


Le vite, ed. Frey, 1, i, p. 354). V. Golzio, Raffaello nei documenti 
. . «, Citta del Vaticano, 1936, p. 29. While receiving salary pay- 
ments for this, he was receiving isolated payments for such work as 
the tapestry designs. 
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court painter.) Finally, the fact that there is not one picture 
but a series tallies with a proviggione. While these factors 
urge the association of the two incomplete pieces of knowl- 
edge as a single more complete one, others make it awk- 
ward not to do so. These negative conditions are more 
general but of the same sort. Pino’s complaint of the lack 
of appreciation for Savoldo has just been read; the Duke 
of Milan’s proviggione is the great exception. The series 
of four pictures would be a major undertaking; if we sepa- 
rate it from the proviggione, there are at once two, rather 
similar, exceptions. And there is the original linkage simply 
through Milan, a city not notable at this period for its 
patronage of foreign artists. 

The importance of the point is that Vasari’s statement 
can be connected in a general way with extant pictures. 
The descriptive ability shown in the Vite, the seizure of 
essential character or crucial trick, has once again to be 
noted and praised. After our survey of Savoldo’s styles the 
reader will, I am sure, agree that a “quadro di notte e di 
fuochi” cannot be associated with any of them except that 
of the nocturnes (Figs. 7, 8, 9), and must be associated 
with them intimately, all the more when it is called a “fan- 
tasia” and “non grande” and provokes a characterization 
of the painter as “‘capriccioso e sofistico.” “The Nativity in 
Venice which Vasari mentions, though he does not say that 
there were fires in it, must no doubt be classified as one of 
Savoldo’s’ nocturnes as well as the Milan pictures. Such 
associations with lost works mentioned in sources have to be 
made, and are as reasonable as they are inconclusive.** But 
as soon as Vasari’s Mint pictures are related to the Duke’s 
proviggione as well as to surviving nocturnes, a new fact 
emerges: Savoldo had painted pictures in his nocturnal 
style before the last Duke of Milan died (November, 
1535). 

Before this point is pursued, one other perhaps needs 
attention. Because the Duke gave Savoldo a “‘salary,” it 
has been held that he went to Milan to earn it. This is surely 
right,*® and it is one of those immediate inferences which 


44. Suida, loc. cit., suggests more specifically that Tommaso da 
Empoli’s picture might be the Albertini or Crespi-Morbio Na- 
tivity. Though the hypothesis is incapable of being carried out to 
proof or disproof, the fact that Tommaso’s picture can be rather 
closely dated lends it interest. (See below, note 72.) 

45. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, Titian, London, 1881, 1, p. 433; 
are followed by Suida, who is tentative in Thieme-Becker, loc. cit., 
but in a later article says that Savoldo “muss aber in den Jahren der 
Regierung des letzten Herzogs von Mailand, Francesco II Sforza 
(1525-35) auch einige Zeit in Mailand ansissig gewesen sein” 
(Pantheon, X1X, 1937, p. 49). In both cases a date about 1533 is 
suggested, no doubt because Milan is near Verona. This point will 
recur below. The misdating of Francesco’s reign, both by Borenius 
(in Crowe and Cavalcaselle, North Italy, 111, p. 319) and Suida, is 
directly caused by the complexity of the matter, and would have 
vitiated any attempt to draw inferences. But it is more relevant to 
consider that they did not draw inferences, and that hence the mis- 
take did not matter and could be allowed to stand. Before pictures 
are connected with it, the date of the Milan journey is of no im- 
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on the background of the period hardly seeks demonstra- 
tion. ‘The above discussion does not depend on it, but in dis- 
cussing what period of the Duke’s reign is the most likely 
time of the proviggione, evidence will appear that one pe- 
riod was more favorable than another for a journey to 
Milan on Savoldo’s part. The pictures that Raphael — or 
Broederlam — shipped away were characteristically not 
products of proviggiont but single commissions. Conversely 
the following refrain is familiar in the diplomatic corre- 
spondence of the period: send us back our artist, we need 
him to take care of the fresco-cycle or the water-works 
(superintendence of which would involve a proviggione). 
The artist had of course been there to start painting or 
oversee activities, as Michelangelo had even to go to Car- 
rara; an entire project arranged at long distance is at best 
most improbable. While, then, we are free to assume Savol- 
do’s journey — it is also supported by some evidence in this 
particular case — it is proper to keep in mind that it is an 
indirect assumption at one remove. 

Francesco II Sforza, Duke of Milan, reigned de facto in 
Milan three times: 1522-24, 1525, 1530-35.*° To sim- 
plify an involved history somewhat, it may be said here 
that the first two periods will be taken together, and that a 
strong contrast will be drawn between them and the third. 
At some times during this period Milan was held by the 
Emperor, first Maximilian and then Charles V, who usu- 
ally supported Francesco and his family. At other times it 
was held by the French kings, Louis XII and Francois I, 
who claimed it themselves and used it as the springboard for 
their invasions of all Italy, where they were fighting the 
Emperor for hegemony. Thus Milan was the most intense 
point, symbolically, politically, and physically, of a major 
European struggle, and was so torn that it did not recover 
for centuries. 

In each of the three years 1522, 1523, and 1524 the 
Duke was involved in a campaign against the French which 


included either battles or sieges for several months.** It 


portance; the point has, as it were, not arisen. The error is nil, an 
organic part of the situation, and perfectly excusable. 

46. There is no monograph on Francesco and no modern history 
of Milan. The most useful sources have proved to be: G. Burigozzo, 
the most verbose of the eye-witness diarists, whose Cronica milanese 
dal 1500 al 1544 is printed in Archivio storico italiano, i111, 1842, 
especially pp. 438-518; the most analytical of contemporary his- 
torians, Guicciardini, whose Historia was first published 1561-64 
(I have used the Venice ed., 1592); the “classical work,” P. Verri, 
Storia di Milano, Florence, 1851, with the less successful continua- 
tion from 1524 to 1792 by Custodi; and for modern summary in- 
terpretation, the Cambridge Modern History, 1, 1904, by Sir 
Stanley Leathes, Other special sources will be noted below. For the 
dates of the reign see Verri, 11, pp. 162, 174-175, 238, 245; 
Burigozzo, p. 449. 

47. Verri, op. cit., pp. 163-164, 170. The siege of 1523 was 
especially hard: “Milano col suo duca se trovorno da mala voglia, 
poca gente e poca provisione; talmente che tutta la terra se at- 
tristo, et quaxi el Duca con la compagnia facevano pensero de 
partirse. . . .” The city was a camp in which all the people were 
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should be said that Venice was a French ally when he as- 
sumed power, but made peace with Milan in July, 1523.*° 
In April, 1524, the armies brought a plague to the city, 
which was still at its height in July.*® Historians agree in 
marking here a point at which the city began to decline. In 
the fall it was easily captured and the Duke fled. He re- 
turned at once after Francois I’s great defeat at Pavia on 
February 24, 1525.°° But the Emperor was now so power- 
ful that nearly all the other princes began to ally against 
him, including Francesco. Charles, however, immediately 
shut him up in his own citadel, the Castello of Milan, in 
November.’ Hence he escaped the following summer. 

Many obstacles would have stood in the way of a pro- 
viggione for Savoldo in these years. Before Venice and 
Milan made peace and after the beginning of the plague it 
seems especially unlikely. In the latter period, the chroni- 
cler tells us, local country people would not come into the 
city with supplies.°? Milan was not the city to go to if one 
was in Venice. If, then, Savoldo’s proviggione before 1526 
is theoretically possible, it remains improbable on general 
and particular grounds. The wretched, poor, busy Duke 
was in no position for such activity, and he would not have 
been an attractive patron.”® 


working at repairing forts and like tasks. The price of wheat rose 
from 8 to 28 lire, and during a period of four or five days there 
was no available bread (Burigozzo, of. cit., pp. 441-442). 

48. Ibid., p. 440. 

49. The disaster of a mediaeval or Renaissance plague cannot be 
overemphasized. The estimates cited by our sources for deaths in 
this one range upward from 50,000 in the duchy to half the popu- 
lation of the city. A special effect pertinent to our problem is the 
tendency of people to isolate themselves and hence to break off their 
normal work. Cf. the beginning of the Decameron, or Vasari (ed. 
Milanesi, v, p. 553 VII, p. 651). About 1523 in a plague at Rome 
Cellini “avoided all commerce with the people in my terror” (La 
vita, Florence, 1890, 1, chap. V, p. 65). 

50. The Emperor imposed a tribute of 100,000 ducats, and the 
terms in which it is proclaimed make clear that the effects of the 
plague were still present. More houses were abandoned than oc- 
cupied (Verri, of. cit., p. 206; Burigozzo, of. cit., pp. 449, 462). 

51. Ibid., p. 449. 

52. Ibid., p. 446. Guicciardini’s report on the situation in au- 
tumn, 1524, is second-hand but perhaps more judicious: “. . 
non ridotta dentro la copia delle vettovaglie consueta . . .” (op. 
cit., fol. 449v). 

53. The familiar view that Renaissance war was a small matter, 
fought without disturbing citizens by mercenaries who avoided kill- 
ing each other, is perhaps especially attractive in the perspective of 
1945. This applies to many of the earlier contests between Italian 
republics, but not to a thirty-year struggle over the possession of 
Italy between the French King and the Spanish-German Emperor. 
Clement VII was a lavish patron in these years, but the war hardly 
penetrated his dominions, while Milan, the city and the duchy, was 
its fulcrum. A control is provided by the one instance when the 
war reached Rome, with the sack of 1527. Among other effects of 
the collapse was the dispersal of Rome’s artists through Europe. As 
the war passed over his territories it had another result in cutting 
off the Duke’s income; a pillaged peasant could not be taxed. The 
Pope, again in contrast, or a commercial republic, drew income 
much more from outside its own borders. The Pope could also rely 
on the treasure of his predecessors, but Francesco, having con- 
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A document that might be thought to contradict this 
view is in fact an instructive confirmation of it. Braman- 
tino’s patent as Francesco’s court painter and architect, on 
May 1, 1525, is the most important document as to the 
Duke’s relations with artists.°* After a preamble on the 
excellent art (in the singular) of painting and architecture, 
it states that Bramantino is among its practitioners whom 
the Duke delights to honor, partly because of his excellence 
in it, but also 


quod eum ex iis parentibus ortum accepimus qui Sfortiano 
nomini studiosissimi semper fuerunt, a quorum vestigiis non 
degenerans Bramantinus ipse proximis bellis adeo se strenuum 
in defensanda patria, capiendis pro nobis armis, excitandis civi- 
bus, reparandis aggeribus, et nobis se affectum prestitit, ut nobis 
ipsis iniurii essemus, si eum amore et benevolentia non pro- 
sequeremur. 


First a general and conventional ground for the appoint- 
ment is stated; but then it is consumed by the particular 
and intimate ground. A favor is due to a faithful hench- 
man; a return to a political partisan is required. This might 
seem rhetoric as well, did not earlier circumstances confirm 
its genuineness. During the Duke’s exile, now just over, his 
enemies the French had exiled Bramantino from Milan 
to Susa along with “many other patriots.”°° The remain- 
ing third of the patent suggests that the Duke was interested 
in having Bramantino work for him, but in a rather spe- 
cial way. It reads like a passport, requesting the Duke’s 
officers and friendly states to honor Bramantino’s official 
position. Its legal precision confirms the analogy, with its 
“fre, transire, morari, pernoctare et reddire” and the like, 
but especially with its reference to travel on the Duke’s 
business or his own. One of two hypotheses is suggested. 


quered his throne, did not in the same sense have predecessors. This 
is not a logical but a historical conclusion; Leathes sums up: “The 
revenues of the Duchy of Milan in time of peace might have been 
considerable. In time of war they were whatever the army could 
raise from the impoverished inhabitants; and before the war was 
over the state of the country was such that not only was there no 
superfluous wealth, but the army and the inhabitants alike seemed 
in a fair way to perish of starvation” (Cambridge Modern His- 
tory, 11, p. 66). The published records of the cathedral of Milan, 
too elaborate to discuss here, furnish an instructive analogue, since 
it was a continuous patron of artists (Annali della fabbrica del 
Duomo di Milano . . ., 111, Milan, 1880, pp. 212 ff.). In study- 
ing them it should be recalled that the Cathedral, in continuity and 
command of loyalty, is more like the Pope than the Duke. But the 
commissions of 1520—21 are in sharp contrast with the war sacri- 
fices even of 1522, and nothing like normality returns until 1532. 
Some work by local painters for religious bodies went on during 
part of the period; it is the summoning from Venice and the 
Duke’s proviggione that such evidence rules out. Yet even Luini, 
who lived in Milan habitually as an adult, was absent continuously 
from 1524 to 1530. He perhaps left because of the plague; his re- 
turn coincides with Moretto’s visit. (See below, note 66.) 

54. W. Suida, “Die Spaitwerke des Bartolomeo Suardi genannt 
Bramantino,” Wiener Jahrbuch, xxv, 1905, pp. 299 f. 

55. Suida, “Die Jugendwerke des . . . Bramantino,” ibid., xxv, 


1904, p. I. 
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Either the Duke had nothing to give Bramantino but his 
official backing to travel, or he was sending him out as a 
military map-maker, engineer, and surveyor, somewhat 
like Leonardo under Cesare Borgia. In either case this sup- 
posedly artistic document emphasizes the Duke’s strong 
concern with political activity at the time. 

The Duke’s last reign is a different case. Charles V, 
having decisively beaten the French, by 1529 had inaugu- 
rated that complete Spanish-Austrian domination of Italy 
unbroken until Napoleon. At the Congress of Bologna, 
which met in the last months of the year, he took the crown 
and called about him the Italian princes, who were in his 
hands. Francesco he forgave and sent back to Milan as a 
puppet Duke, with a tribute to pay and Charles as his heir. 
In this unambiguous situation Francesco reigned twice as 
long as he had in his two previous reigns together and then 
died in his bed. Such events are symptomatic of the new 
state of affairs. On an everyday level, rest and rebuilding 
were needed.”® If this period can be subdivided, it has grad- 
ual transitions rather than the abrupt breaks of before. At 
first hardships echoed the older ones, though on a less vio- 
lent plane. The tribute weighed, and meant new taxes in- 
stead of the expected lowering in the price of bread. But a 
little later when the supply increased, says the most impor- 
tant contemporary chronicler, “tutto Milano si rallegré 

perché veramente a memoria de homo non gh’é chi mai 
- vedesse un anno tanto buono.”®? In 1531 a small war 
against a local robber baron required a further increase in 
taxes; but he was easily crushed and it is characteristic that 
he was the last of the condottieri, as Burkhardt remarked.** 
After this taxes decreased slowly but steadily. Commercial 
history shows a similar development. At the beginning of 
the ‘thirties prohibitions against importing foreign cloth, 
which was ruining the native industry, were repeated. Suc- 
cessive prohibitions, each a measure of the ineffectualness 
of the last previous, had been made through the decade be- 
fore. But after two in September, 1531, they ceased. G. 
Barbieri, who very recently surveyed this situation, con- 
cluded that the cessation meant a victory of the Milanese 
industry, a “certain efficacy,” if by no means a “total tri- 
umph.”*° 

The most arranged and extreme shape taken by the eco- 
nomic shift has a particular interest for this study. At some 
time during the reign Francesco set up a commission to re- 
form and reorganize Milanese manufacturing. It regulated 
weights and introduced grade-labeling, a novel device to 
keep the prestige of Milanese goods in a field of cheaper 
competition. In an excellent discussion Barbieri regards this 


56. Cambridge Modern History, ul, p. 66; Verri, of. cit., 1, 
p. 232; Enciclopedia italiana, s.v. “Francesco II.” 

57. Burigozzo, op. cit., pp. 502 ff. 

58. Civilization of the Renaissance, Phaidon ed., n.d., p. 15. 

59. Economia e politica mel ducato di Milano 1386-1535, 
Milan, 1938, pp. 1337-136, 158 ff. 
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as an unusual development of planned economy.®® Such 
activity tends to organize and systematize life, displacing 
fortune from some of its strongholds through plan and 
order. Barbieri considers it Francesco’s personal tendency, 
and gives this otherwise minor Sforza a remarkable place 
in Italian economic history. In any case some source of 
energy was present which found a most unusual vent in the 
economic forms of order. When the board was set up is not 
known, but it was busiest in 1535, which corresponds to 
the economic chronology already indicated. 

From the classical history one infers that this was a pe- 
riod of little more than modest official festivities.°* In these 
varied ways Milan of the ’thirties was unlike Milan of the 
*twenties, and grew more unlike as the reign went on. Be- 
sides being marked the difference is quite conscious. ‘Thus 
not only a negative ground, the disappearance of the old 
obstacles, permits Savoldo’s proviggione in these years. The 
new quiet and a more secure revenue, the new positive tone 
and general reconstruction, also set the stage for the invita- 
tion to the city. 

A legal document of June 28, 1532, witnesses Savoldo’s 
presence and habitual domicile at Venice, the home of all 
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his adult years."” In the above discussion it has appeared 
that, within the period 1530-35, the latter half was the 
more favorable for the proviggione, though the earlier, 
unlike Francesco’s first two reigns, was not so unfavorable 
as to be excluded. This document of Savoldo in Venice 
requires us to choose between the two spans of time. The 
evidence from Milanese conditions has been considered; it 
remains to be seen how the evidence from Savoldo’s life 
tallies. The following argument is based on the assumption 
that Savoldo actually traveled to Milan. 

Besides the legal document there is in these years one 
other fixed date in Savoldo’s career: the Verona altar- 
piece is dated 1533 (Fig. 2). Savoldo’s presumed presence 
in Verona and the geographical relation of Venice, Verona 
and Milan suggest an attractive hypothesis: that Savoldo 
stopped in Verona on his way out from Venice to Milan or 
on his way back from Milan to Venice. The legal docu- 
ment shows that Savoldo was living in Venice shortly be- 
fore he was in Verona; hence he went from Verona to 
Milan and the Milanese stay is fixed at 1533-35. 

Such an argument by itself could be overturned, but 
more powerful considerations point the same way. In its 


style the Verona altarpiece is a member of a group of pic- 


60. Op. cit., pp. 158 ff. 

61. Verri, op. cit., pp. 239-243. 

62. G. Ludwig, “Archivalische Beitrage zur Geschichte der 
venezianischen Malerei,” Jahrbuch der preussischen Kunstsamm- 
lungen, XXV1, 1905; Beiheft, section on Savoldo, pp. 117 ff. On 
June 28, 1532, Savoldo, “pictore dignissimo sta in Vinetia in calle 
della Testa,” is named as executor in a will and signs it. Accept- 
ance of the nomination even more than street address suggests that 
he was not then expecting to leave Venice. 
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tures attached firmly to the year 1527. Can the more mod- 
ern and unified nocturnes (Figs. 7, 8, 9) intervene be- 
tween two works both generally attached to the archaic- 
Titianesque tendency? It seems hardly possible. One might 
point out that the Verona altarpiece is clearly, quite apart 
from the evidence furnished by its date, a late transitional 
member of its group. Savoldo’s altarpieces are always less 
progressive than his smaller famtasie and this one is partly a 
copy of an earlier work. An anomalous place for the Verona 
altarpiece might thus be justified, but it is far more likely 
to be a transitional work just preceding the nocturnes. 

Savoldo’s development made us conclude that the noc- 
turnes were painted in 15 34—38 or 1542-46; nothing else 
was possible. In this generally late date earlier students had 
concurred, but had not differentiated further. The relation 
of the nocturnes to the Duke of Milan, ascertainable from 
the sources, quite independently made us conclude that 
they were painted in 1522—25 or 1530-35 (more particu- 
larly 1533-35). Both sets of evidence made the ’thirties 
seem the more likely of their two alternatives. How very 
much more likely need not be repeated here; the fact that 
in the two approaches only one pair of alternatives coin- 
cided adds one degree to that likelihood.®** The nocturnes 
(Figs. 7, 8, 9) were painted in the middle ’thirties. To in- 
clude the Gaston (Fig. 6), let us say that the four pictures 
are in Savoldo’s “Milanese” style. 

Before elaborating this topic and leaving the Duke, we 
must suggest one curious element of the situation. Savol- 
do’s pictures were for the Mint; was any other mint in 
Renaissance Italy decorated with pictures? It would seem 
that this one was unique,”* but compensated by containing 
pictures by at least three masters. The others besides Sa- 
voldo were Bramantino, whose frescoed Nativity survived 
there longest,°° and Moretto, whose Conversion of St. 
Paul (sometimes dated 1530 because of Moretto’s journey 
to Milan in that year) was removed to S. Maria presso S. 


63. This might be stated in other terms: the latest possible date, 
from a historical point of view, coincides with the earliest possible 
date, from a stylistic point of view. The conclusion is inevitable. 

64. One other Italian mint received great artistic attention: the 
imposing one built by Sansovino in Venice from 1537 on. I have 
not traced any painting in it; painting perhaps corresponds better 
with furbishing an old building and bolstering an unsteady econ- 
omy. This sumptuous work, on the other hand, suggests the normal 
propaganda use of government prestige for display, and leaves poor 
Francesco’s patching in the shade. Venetian economic attitudes 
should of course be studied in connection with it. A usual practical 
exigency seems also to have determined iis existence: “Trovandosi 
lantica pubblica Zecca ridotta quasi in rovina, ed incapace di nuove 
riparazioni. . . .” (Temanza, Vita dei piu celebri architetti, Ven- 
ice, 1778, p. 221. The life of Sansovino first appeared in 1752.) 

65. After Vasari (of. cit., VI, p. 511) it is mentioned as in de- 
cay by writers of guide-books beginning with C. Torre, Ritratto 
di Milano, Milan, 1674. It was presumably destroyed when the 
Mint was replaced by a new one in 1778 (Anon., Topografia 
storica di Milano, Milan, 1844, 111, p. 188). 


Celso.*® The building, which existed in the fifteenth cen- 
tury,’ contained no older pictures. But in the relatively 
seedy time of Francesco II, considerable interest of an un- 
precedented sort was shown in the building by the Duke or 
his representative. Now the economic stabilization at- 
tempted under Francesco reveals as its broadest term an 
instinct for neatness, for smoothing out and polishing over 
in the attempt to revivify a shabby decay. Here too, where 
a new building would perhaps have been too expensive, 
there is a special concern with furbishing. The thing that 
makes the association of decorating policy and economic 
policy more definite and interesting is the particular, unique 
building that was furbished. The Mint must be taken as a 
concretion of the state’s economic activity. So when local 
commerce was modernized, regularized, and improved, 
in a way unparalleled at the time, the economic building 
underwent the same unparalleled process by the natural 
corollary operation of someone’s habit of mind. That is 
what Savoldo’s Milanese journey meant to his patron.** 

What it meant to Savoldo is another question. Vasari 
associated Milan with nocturnes for us; in going through 
this elaboration of his note, the reader may have come to 
wonder whether there is any essential relation between spe- 
cial journey and special style. There surely is, and it can be 
defined if Savoldo’s possible artistic experience in Milan is 
considered, 


Around the year 1534 there were no young Milanese 
painters, so far as the history of art seems to know®® — 


66. Between Vasari’s visit in 1565 and Torre’s guide-book in 
1674 it was moved from Mint to Church. The only surviving letter 
from Moretto, of December 1530, mentions that he is or recently 
has been in Milan “per sue faccende” (P. da Ponte, Moretto, 
Brescia, 1898, p. 75). It is the only recorded visit. The Sz. Paul 
may quite possibly have been painted at this time, and it is attrac- 
tive to make it part of the same project with Savoldo’s “quadri di 
notte e di fuochi.” If it were proper further to assume that the 
parts of the project would have been carried out simultaneously, 
the date of Savoldo’s journey would of course be earlier. This re- 
mains possible. 

67. Torre and the later guide-book writers mention arms of 
Duke Galeazzo Maria Sforza over the door. 

68. It is curious that the only other commission for paintings by 
Francesco which I came upon is of 1533-34. Gaudenzio Ferrari and 
Bernardino Gatti il Sojaro painted a fresco cycle for the chapel of 
the Palazzo Visconteo at Vigevano in those years (A. Colombo, 
Viglevanum, 1911, as cited in his “Di alcuni dipinti gaudenzeschi 
nella sala maggiore del Palazzo Civico in Vigevano,” Rassegna 
d@’arte, XI, 1911, pp. 140-143, and in Thieme-Becker on the two 
painters). Colombo found Gaudenzio cited in a list of the “sti- 
pendiati della camera ducale” for 1533, in the Milanese Archivio di 
Stato. Such a source should be looked into on Savoldo. 

69. This negative information is difficult to establish. Cf. 
C. Ricci, North Italian Painting of the Cinquecento: Piedmont, 
Liguria, Lombardy, Emilia, Florence, n.d. (Pantheon Series). In a 
generally useful sketch he ignores Pino and Vasari to remark, “It 
seemed as though the gates of Milan were closed as far as [Savoldo 
and others] were concerned” (p. 36). A. Venturi in his Storia, 
after the school of Leonardo, first returns to Milan with the 
Campi. 
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another index of the city’s decay. Bramantino, the last and 
major exponent of the older Lombard tradition, was about 
to die; he was dead in 1536. Of the mass of imitative 
Leonardesque painters, the unimportant Salaino died in 
1534, and the only more important Marco d’Oggiono sur- 
vived until about 1540; all the others had disappeared 
earlier. These three painters were about fifty-nine, fifty- 
four, and sixty-four respectively, and none of them could 
have any direct effect on Savoldo’s painting. Of the painters 
who came to Milan to fulfil commissions from nearby pro- 
vincial centers — Lodi, Cremona, Crema, Vercelli — 
the most important was Gaudenzio Ferrari, who settled 
there permanently in his old age, after Savoldo had gone. 
None of these men had significant pupils; Milanese paint- 
ing was gradually approaching a blank, until from 1550 
on, the immigrations of the Campi and other events re- 
planted the ground on a changed system. 

The overwhelming effect could come only from the 
period preceding, from the memory and remains of Leo- 
nardo. This factor was certainly by far the most important 
and active present in Milan at the time, and its influence on 
Savoldo was perhaps crucial. The influence of Leonardo 
has been properly noted in a later work of Savoldo’s, the 
Tobias (Fig. 10)."° Savoldo was in Florence in 1508," 
Shortly after the influence of Leonardo reached its highest 
pitch there, but no such influence is observable in his early 
works. It appears suddenly and strongly in the nocturnes, 
and derives precisely from those pictures which in the ’thir- 
ties would have “meant” Leonardo in Milan: the Last 
Supper and the London Virgin of the Rocks."* In view of 
the circumstances of time and place that have been de- 
scribed, it seems almost inevitable that this influence should 
have been exerted. 

It appears in motives, two of which nearly complete the 
structure of the St. Matthew (Fig. 7) — the only surviv- 
ing nocturne in which Savoldo was free to invent a com- 
position. The angel is close to the angel of the Virgin of the 


70. In the angel’s head. Following L. Venturi, Giorgione . . ., 
p. 280, it has been agreed to by various critics, e.g., Suida in 
Pantheon, p. §2. 

71. The document of his temporary inscription in the guild, 
mentioned by Milanesi (ed. of Vasari, loc. cit.), was first com- 
pletely published by Nicco Fasola, “Lineamenti . . .” (L’A4rte, 
Feb. 1940). 

72. Cf. Ricci, of. cit., p. 6. This should expunge the last doubt 
that Savoldo traveled to Milan to fulfil his proviggione. It also 
clarifies the position of the Nativity which Vasari saw in Venice. 
Since Savoldo spent most of his adult life in Venice, it would be 
gratuitous to assume this picture imported from Milan. Though 
Milan and nocturnes have such a close relation, it is not mechanistic; 
he did not begin painting in a “Milanese” style when he arrived 
and stop when he left. There was an overflow or continuance be- 
fore or after — in this case only after, in view of the Milanese 
sources of the “Milanese” style. Hence Tommaso da Empoli’s Na- 
tivity was painted about 1536-38, before Savoldo developed his 
1540 style. The surviving nocturnes may, of course, have been 
painted in either city or elsewhere. Cf. note 44. 
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Rocks (and not to the one in the Louvre) in the shape and 
relation of eyes, nose, mouth, and chin, even in the lines of 
the neck. Savoldo’s is more shadowy and the head is turned, 
changes which were connected with the St. Matthew”s ex- 
pressive meaning, as has been seen. The arrangement of 
the Saint’s arms is based on Christ’s in the Last Supper. 
They both spread them forward over the table, bearing 
hard on it in such a way as to enlarge their fields of action. 
In both the drapery of the sleeve to the spectator’s right 
has a series of parallel folds in long lines above the wrist. 
But Savoldo becomes Leonardesque in a more general and 
significant way. He could use Leonardo’s revolution in 
style. Just at this time he displaces his isolated static figures, 
in neutral inarticulate environments, by a union of figures 
projecting from darkness and given a close dramatic rela- 
tion. The black that suffuses the figures grows through 
Leonardo’s career, and perhaps only in his late St. John 
reaches the point of a Savoldo nocturne, without Savoldo’s 
naturalistic properties. But sfumato is developed strongly 
in the Virgin of the Rocks. The oiliness of the Madonnas’ 
faces, here and in the nocturnal Nativities (Figs. 8, 9), 
suggests a film of darkness continuous with the dark air. 
Dramatic unity through pose and expression is certainly 
nowhere more consummate than in the Last Supper. 

The great unlikenesses are the unlikenesses of general 
approach. Leonardo was a Florentine concerned with 
physical reality in plastic and spatial terms. Sfusnato abol- 
ished the contour line, and was hence almost an end-result 
in its suggestion of a continuum between object and envi- 
ronment. For Savoldo this physical action was a by-product, 
and the uses of the device were elsewhere. Yet Milan must 
be set down as a locus linking these two related phenomena 
of 1495 and 1535. It is also the locus of a link forward 
from 1535 to 1585, between Savoldo and Caravaggio. 

Since Longhi’s early studies connected Caravaggio with 
the “Brescians” of the early sixteenth century, it has be- 
come almost conventional to speak of Savoldo as a pre- 
Caravaggiesque painter, especially by virtue of the noc- 
turnes."* In pursuing this correct approach students have 
neglected a minor but definite problem: the physical avail- 
ability of Savoldo’s pictures to Caravaggio. Pevsner™ sug- 
gested that works of Savoldo at Brescia — not far from 
the town of Caravaggio — would have been available. 
Though Savoldo seems never to have lived in Brescia as an 
adult, some pictures by him were there. But none were noc- 
turnes so far as is known. More important, Caravaggio 


left his native town at the age of ten. He went to Milan 


73. Cf. note 2, and further, M. Biancale, “G. B. Moroni e i pit- 
tori bresciani,” L’Arte, Xvi1, 1914; Hadeln, of. cit. (correctly cen- 
sured by Longhi); Pevsner, “Die Lehrjahre des Caravaggio,” 
Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst, LX11, 1929; M. Salinger, speech 
before the College Art Association, Chicago, 1941. 

74. Op. cit., p. 284. 
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then, however, to be apprenticed to a painter. It can even 
be proved that he almost certainly saw the “quadri di notte 
e di fuochi” that Vasari saw. Longhi pointed out that Cara- 
vaggio’s Conversion of St. Paul was influenced by Moret- 
to’s, and Moretto’s Conversion, as has been seen, was in the 
Mint of Milan.”® 

The character of the Savoldo-Caravaggio relation is still 
unsettled. Though it can only be described implicitly here, 
some of Longhi’s remarks more directly bearing on Sa- 
voldo should be discussed. In his major study he isolated as 
“Lombard” a style of painting that emphasized, instead of 
color, the filtered gentle light, sometimes gray, that is asso- 
ciated with de Hooch; the world’s environment instead of 
anthropocentric iconography; a sudden coup d’oeil on a 
natural object instead of formal construction; the “tan- 
gible” and pictorial instead of the “tactile” and plastic; and 
direct naturalism instead of stylistic tradition. From Foppa 
to Moretto and later, this was the North Italian contribu- 
tion to Caravaggio. His Conversion of St. Paul is an excuse 
to paint a horse, seen suddenly in nature, and bathed in the 
light that constructs it. The angel of the Rest on the Flight 
is taken out of the file of nature, not of style. This is gen- 
eral; Savoldo’s contribution to the trend is his removal of 
the supernatural in his religious pictures, and his expression 
of the “‘deep coherence between the physical and the inti- 
mate.”’*® If the analysis of the St. Matthew (Fig. 7) made 
above is correct, Longhi’s general emphasis on the natural- 
ism of these painters has carried him to an overemphasis 
here. Savoldo does not deny the supernatural; his interplay 
is concerned with the reception of the natural into the 
supernatural, or, to use Longhi’s happy phrase, of the 
“physical” into the “intimate.” Friedlaender defines a 
character in Caravaggio, which must be related to this, as 
“mystic realism.”** With a warning against quick for- 
mulas, one could say that Savoldo emphasizes the mystic, 
Caravaggio the realistic element of this resolved paradox. 
Savoldo’s St. Matthew yearns and strains to be sifted out of 
matter; Caravaggio’s hard old wrinkled man struggles 
and sweats to reduce his inspiration to empirical terms. ‘The 
contrast of shadowy tenderness and carved toughness rein- 
forces this, though the theme of the difficult infiltration of 
heavenly word into crude old man is identical in both. 

Longhi’s fine remarks on the quality of reality in the 
Lombards, their attitudes to light and objects, are involved 
with a more general philosophical assumption that is harder 
to accept. Naturalism is explained by a direct appeal to 
nature without the intervention of stylistic factors, personal 


75. Longhi, “Quesiti . . .,” p. 274. This would not apply if in 
1585 Moretto’s picture had already been moved from the Mint 
(where it was seen in 1565) to the Church (where it was seen in 
1674). Cf. note 66. 

76. Ibid., pp. 258-288. 

77. In lectures. 


abstraction or common heritage. In rediscovering a great 
master, the first critical studies may have a tendency to 
explain his greatness and its problems by saying that he is 
directly like nature, and completely wipes out convention 
and tradition. Something like this happened with Dona- 
tello. One may hope that soon a greater appreciation of 
Caravaggio’s types of formal stylization will supplement 
these criteria and bring about a more balanced appreciation 
of him. Longhi applies his terms to earlier Lombards less 
fully, and we may use an analogous description x of Lom- 
bard style, if we translate the excellent particular terms 
from an area of nature to an area of style. If we then accept 
his description of Lombard and its opposite categories, 
which he associates somewhat with Venetian, we must 
certainly still deviate from him by considering Savoldo 
Venetian and not Lombard. Though it should not enter 
strongly into judgment, Savoldo’s geographical career 
would already have indicated this. His great emphasis on 
local color, his constructed iconography, his almost exclu- 
sive emphasis on figures, their structure and their feelings, 
are un-Lombard in Longhi’s categories. More generally 
his pastoral nostalgia, his “urban” attitudes — Longhi’s 
own word** — and his basic dependence on Giorgione and 
Titian are plain. If his relation to Caravaggio is under dis- 
cussion, all this gives a new facet of interest to the famous 
remark which Zuccari made on Caravaggio’s early work: 
“To non ci vedo altro che il pensiero di Giorgione.”’”® Vene- 
tian sources for Caravaggio in Milan have been determined 
to a slight extent through his minor teacher Peterzano, 
who called himself “discipulus Titiani.”*° It is far more 
important that he saw there works of the most fully Gior- 
gionesque painter of his generation, Savoldo.™ 

Longhi introduces his Lombard hypothesis with the quo- 
tation from Zuccari, suggesting that Caravaggio was being 
equated in Zuccari’s mind with “half-barbaric North 
Italy.” The late mannerist must have intended satire 
against the style that claimed such novelty, but surely a 
satire not quite of this sort. The academy of 1600 had 
clearly in mind stylistic distinctions between “Lombard” 
and “Venetian” and in any case Giorgione could not be 
called semi-barbaric as to place, but only as to time. Zuc- 
cari was not attributing a Lombard source to Caravaggio, 
which would have been ridicule; he was ridiculing by at- 
tributing to him, correctly, a very old source. Caravaggio’s 
effective use of this unlikely source in Rome must be elabo- 
rated a little. 

Caravaggio’s great and undeniable originality was fo- 
cused even more than it otherwise would have been by his 
working in Rome. There he attacked a convention based on 


78. “Cose bresciane . . .,” p. 112. 

79. G. Baglione, Le vite, 1642, p. 137. 

80. Pevsner, of. cit., p. 285. 

81. Cf. L. Venturi, Giorgione . . ., pp. 216-217. 
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Raphael, and was successful because he gave personal 
strength to a tradition whose provinciality made it lively 
and fresh. His great command of a system fresh in Rome 
made him the instrument of one of those recurrent revolu- 
tions in the history of art that simplify style and “return to 
nature.” An old stick became the new broom that brushed 
away the cobwebs of a stock response. Zuccari seems to 
have understood and derided this old-new paradox: this 
man who is considered so original is simply using a style so 
antiquated that he is absurd. 

The metropolitan use of it gives major importance to the 
““Milanese” style of Savoldo and the sequence from Leo- 
nardo. The actual character assumed by the style, in Sa- 
voldo and perhaps in the Campi who would give it local 
status, may have been propitious. Extremes in color and 
expressiveness emphasized its provinciality in more than a 
local sense. The style’s sixteenth-century career too, tenu- 
ous, at times dormant, so slight that it happily escaped infil- 
tration from normative metropolitan schools, receptive to 
important foreign painters who gave it a vigorous way- 
wardness, suggests a continuum that barely escaped fading 
out completely. Among the carriers Savoldo, the key, had 
important provincial sources in Lombardy which may well 
have added a special savor. 

Caravaggio’s career acquired European importance, and 
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with the accretions of seventeenth-century morality and 
scientific method was a source for Rembrandt and Velaz- 
quez. The stream, smallest at Savoldo, is only one of sev- 
eral with a Leonardesque source. Leonardo was recognized 
by Vasari as the first modern painter, and was so until the 
nineteenth century. Within the general tradition deriving 
from him, the more particular one here under discussion 
has its key also in chiaroscuro. Of its several descendants, 
one of the more recent was treated recently in this jour- 
nal.** When, in certain nineteenth-century circles, the 
theme of a picture happens to be like that of a “Milanese” 
Savoldo, the resemblance is striking. Despite all social and 
regional overtones, Cottet’s Au Pays de la Mer: Nuit de la 
Saint-Jean repeats Savoldo’s downright peasant women 
illuminated and made spirit by the firelight on their faces. 
Perhaps after Impressionism and Cézanne such associations 
could not be found. Yet this tradition of expression and its 
method worked themselves out over a long period in a 
complex and significant evolution, and in forming it both 
Milan and Savoldo played their definite parts. 
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82. S. Meltzoff, “The Revival of the Le Nains,” ART BULLETIN, 


XXIV, 1942, pp. 259 ff. 
83. Illustrated in The Studio, XX111, 1901, p. 133. 
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Fic. 1. Fontainebleau: View of the Jardin de l’Etang 


SE Fic, 2. Fontainebleau: View of the Jardin de l’Etang, by Nicolas Perelle 
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NOTES 


NOTES CONCERNING THE YOUTH OF 
MICHELANGELO: A REPLY 


CHARLES DE TOLNAY 


The review of The Youth of Michelangelo written by Mr. 
Martin Weinberger and published in the March 1945 issue of 
the ART BULLETIN furnishes the author an opportunity to take 
up again the discussion of certain problems related to the youth 
of Michelangelo insofar as they are criticized by the reviewer. 
Unfortunately the reviewer has neglected to speak in detail of 
the central theme of the book, i.e., of Michelangelo’s youth and 
of the existing original works of this period, about which he 
makes only a few cursory remarks. He concentrated his criticism 
on the problems of the reconstruction of some of the lost works 
and of some of the apocryphal ones. 

Since the author could find no logical order in the treatment 
of the problems in the review, he is obliged for the sake of clar- 
ity to adopt a different one and to proceed, broadly speaking, 
according to the plan of his book. In spite of this difference, all 
points shall be taken into consideration. 

Furthermore no answer will be made to the reviewer’s vitu- 
peration which gives this criticism the air of a tendentious 
pamphlet rather than a scholarly review; there is too much to 
say about his factual statements and so the reply will be con- 
centrated on these. 

Life History: The reviewer seems to have only a limited in- 
terest in the life and personality of Michelangelo and so is 
“surprised to find so much attention given [in the book] to the 
private life of Michelangelo. . . .”” He makes only two short 
statements about Michelangelo’s life, both of which are inaccu- 
rate. We learn first from Mr. Weinberger that Michelangelo 
was “the man who defied a Julius II” but he forgets that 
Michelangelo was also the man who with “a rope about his 
neck” (Milanesi, p. 427) asked the Pope for pardon. Conse- 
quently his statement can certainly not be used as an argument 
against the author’s sentence: “The feeling of inferiority char- 
acteristic of the déclassé may . . . be responsible for the fact 
that his [ Michelangelo’s] relations with others lacked the self- 
confidence and ease of adjustment of those of unquestioned so- 
cial eminence” (p. 8). 

We also learn from Mr. Weinberger that Michelangelo was 
“among the last defenders of Florentine liberty in 1529,” but 
the reviewer forgets that on September 21, 1529, the artist sud- 
denly fled to Ferrara and then to Venice, whence he returned 
only ca. Nov. 20, 1529, more than a month after the siege be- 
gan. The reviewer also fails to mention that absolutely nothing 
is known of what Michelangelo was doing after his return to 
Florence and during the siege. We know only that after the fall 
of the city he again entered into the service of the Medici Pope 
Clement VII. How then can the reviewer use his above quoted 
sentence against my statement (p. 9) that, “the human greatness 
of his [Michelangelo’s] character perhaps lies in his having 
succeeded in suppressing his inherited personality and in having 
become the docile and humble organ of his spiritual vocation”? 
It is evident that upon entering into the services of the Medicis, 
this man, who was an ardent republican, sacrificed his patriotic 
feelings to his spiritual vocation. 

The reviewer claims that “the author is unable to separate 
the biography from a discussion of the works, which is taken up 
again in the chapter on the development, and finally a third 


time in the catalogue. All the facts about Michelangelo’s artistic 
career . . . are thus mentioned three times in three different 
places considerably swelling the volume of the book, but strain- 
ing the reader’s patience.” With these sentences the reviewer 
gives the impression that in my book I repeat three times in an 
identical manner the discussion of the works. He omits to men- 
tion that in the first part, Life, the works of Michelangelo are 
treated only insofar as they concern the biography of the artist; 
that in the second part, Artistic Development, they are analyzed 
as works of art and their significance in the artistic development 
of Michelangelo is emphasized; and that in the third part, 
Catalogue, they are treated from the point of view of scholarly 
research. In this last section I had to repeat some facts men- 
tioned in the two narrative sections because only here could I 
accompany these facts with the documentary proofs and the 
bibliography. On page 121 I stated expressly: “Some facts men- 
tioned in the previous text concerning the work of Michel- 
angelo will be repeated in this catalogue accompanied by docu- 
mentary proofs, bibliography or both.” This structure of the 
book served to make the narrative part more readable by putting 
all the critical material in the catalogue. 

According to the reviewer the author has based the narrative 
of the life “no less on Vasari and Condivi than any of his prede- 
cessors”’ and he has not fulfilled his promise that “the presenta- 
tion [of the life] is based on the primary sources.”” Mr. Wein- 
berger forgets to quote the sentence which follows this in the 
book: “Condivi, Vasari and Varchi, the contemporary biogra- 
phers of Michelangelo . . . are critically considered in second 
place” (Introduction). Every impartial reader will admit that I 
based the narrative in the first place on primary sources and in 
the second place, where no primary sources were available, on 
the old biographers. These latter were treated in my book criti- 
cally, i.e., all the apocryphal artistic legends were omitted which 
up to now had been included in the Michelangelo biographies. 

The reviewer criticizes my statement that Michelangelo’s 
life “‘was to follow the typical course of the life of men around 
Lorenzo de’ Medici” (p. 19). According to him my presenta- 
tion of Michelangelo’s late conversion “seems mysteriously de- 
termined by events that had taken place more than half a cen- 
tury before.” However I did not speak of direct influence but 
of parallels and emphasized moreover the differences, as the 
following sentence (p. 19), omitted by the reviewer, proves: 
“But in spite of the striking parallel there is a very great differ- 
ence” (between the life of Lorenzo de’ Medici and his circle, 
and Michelangelo). 

Chronology and Development: The reviewer claims that “no 
attempt is made [by the author] to connect one group [of 
works| with the next as steps in an evolution.” But the entire 
second part of the book is given over to show the works as stages 
in the artist’s development. 

According to the reviewer the chief criteria of the develop- 
ment of Michelangelo consist in the fact that in the beginning 
the motif “is developed strictly within the plane” and later 
“the principle of curved planes surging toward the center” is 
predominant. He intends this abstract scheme to help us under- 
stand the development and to establish the chronology of the 
works. But it is seen to be false at once: the early Bacchus (ca. 
1496) is a figure developed in curved planes while the later 
David (1501-04) and Matthew (ca. 1506) unfold in a relief 
plane. (Incidentally: concerning the lion mask of the Bacchus 
we learn from the reviewer that “the skin worn by Bacchus is 
not that of a lion.” Michelangelo however was no archaeologist 
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and since he preferred to represent a lion’s skin in his Bacchus, 
the historian cannot but describe it as such.) 

Concerning the Bruges Madonna Mr. Weinberger exclaims: 
“How could the Madonna have been conceived at the same time 
as, and even ‘just before’ the marble David! . . . [She is] in 
strong opposition to the placid unfolding of the relief plane of 
the David or the Pieta.”? The reviewer forgets that the David 
is conceived in a placid relief plane not because Michelangelo 
from 1501 to 1504 was not yet able to make curved planes (cf. 
the Bacchus) but because the block from which he made his fig- 
ure was a flat block from which forty years earlier Agostino di 
Duccio failed to make a statue (cf. my book p. 93 and p. 151). 
I clearly stated (p. 93): “the fact that the statue [the marble 
David| has no lateral views indicates that the block was not 
chosen by Michelangelo, but by a Master of the Quattrocento.” 

I also cannot follow the reviewer when he says that the 
Bargello tondo follows the London tondo, While the type of the 
Virgin of the Bargello tondo is still connected with the Bruges 
Madonna and the David, although richer in the plastic treat- 
ment and more powerful in the forms, in the London tondo 
Michelangelo turns away from this type of Virgin to create a 
new one which anticipates the figures in the spandrels of the 
Sistine Ceiling. The reviewer omits entirely to speak of the 
dating of the Matthew. The statement that the Doni tondo “‘is 
slightly less developed than the Bruges Madonna” is also un- 
convincing. The latter in its precise and detailed execution and 
the many hollows in the folds is still closely connected with 
the Pieta and should be dated at the beginning of the Florentine 
period, i.e., spring or summer of 1501 (cf. my book p. 158). 

The dating of the Doni Madonna is more difficult because it 
is the only preserved painting of Michelangelo’s youth, and so 
the historian is forced to compare it with marble sculptures or 
drawings, i.e., with works of a different nature. If one concen- 
trates on the drawing of the outlines, the garment with an al- 
most metal-like appearance, the system of the angular folds, its 
many hollows and the precise and minute execution of second- 
ary details, then it appears that although somewhat more devel- 
oped than the Bruges Madonna, still it is earlier than the Bar- 
gello and London tondos, where the material is weighty and soft 
and where the folds are for the most part curved and the con- 
vexities predominant. The date 1503 or 1504 proposed by 
Giovanni Poggi, the time of the Doni-Strozzi marriage, would 
then seem convincing. This dating the author has accepted in 
Thieme-Becker (s.e. Michelangelo). On the other hand if one 
considers the movements of the figures with their violent twist- 
ing which cannot be found so developed in any of Michel- 
angelo’s early sculptures and if one takes into consideration the 
many elements which already anticipate the Sistine Ceiling, 
then he will be more inclined to date the painting in the period 
of the Matthew, ca. 1506, as did Berenson, Baumgart and the 
author in his book (p. 167). After the publication of my book, 
however, my attention was drawn to a short sentence in Pom- 
ponio Gaurico’s De Sculptura which speaks definitely for the 
earlier date. Enumerating the best Tuscan sculptors of his time 
he mentions Michelangelo saying: ““Michelangelus Bonarotus, 
etiam pictor.” Since there exists no painting by Michelangelo 
himself before the Doni Madonna, this sentence can only refer 
to this work. The date of publication of the book, January 8, 
1504, gives us therefore a terminus ante quem (this correction 
was made by the author in the proofs for the second edition four 
months ago). 

The relative chronology proposed by Mr. Weinberger for 
the Florentine works (he does not give any opinion on the 
chronology of the other periods) is identical with the chronol- 
ogy of Knapp (Michelangelo, Klassiker der Kunst, 4th ed., 
1912), a fact which the reviewer does not mention. According 
to Knapp and Weinberger the chronological succession would 
be: Doni Madonna, Bruges Madonna, London tondo, Bargello 
tondo. This chronology is, as shown above, arbitrary because it 
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does not take into account all the known facts (e.g., in the case of 
the marble David) and moreover because it is not based on a real 
stylistic analysis. It proceeds from an abstract and preconceived 
idea, namely that Michelangelo’s development goes from flat to 
curved surfaces, which is, as shown above, erroneous. 

Concerning my chronology of the youthful drawings Mr. 
Weinberger does not offer an opinion, but limits himself to a 
few observations chosen at random. He does not accept my date 
(1506) for the small pen-sketch with the motif of the Bruges 
Madonna (fig. 115), declaring that “the sketch of the Bruges 
Madonna is on the same sheet and contemporary with figures 
strongly related to the cartoon.” That this sketch is on the same 
sheet with other sketches is no argument for dating them all 
alike. In the sixteenth century paper was expensive, and so 
Michelangelo was accustomed to using the same sheet at different 
periods, which can be proved by several drawings — in a vivid 
manner, e.g., by the verso of the same sheet (fig. 116) where 
the study of the leg and the verses above are in lighter ink and 
in a style that differs from the two ink sketches of the putti. 
Already Frey (Handzeichnungen, text, p. 27), whom Mr. 
Weinberger quotes as authority, observed the fact that the verses 
and the leg were drawn later by Michelangelo “méglicherweise 
erst zu Beginn der zwanziger Jahre.” Consequently simul- 
taneity of execution must in each case be proved by stylistic and 
technical criteria. Now on this sheet (fig. 115) the figures 
which are related with the Battle of Cascina are made in lapis, 
whereas the sketch with the Bruges Madonna motif is made in 
pen. Moreover style and proportions are quite different. There- 
fore it seems that it is not a question of a preparatory sketch for 
the Bruges Madonna but of a memory sketch made ca, 1506 at 
the time when he wrote his letter concerning the Bruges Ma- 
donna (Milanesi, p. 6); in it Michelangelo further developed 
the motif of this Madonna. This is not an isolated case; the artist 
contented himself with a relatively small repertory of motifs 
which he varied throughout the different periods of his life. 
In the first volume it was already shown how Michelangelo, 
making the back of the Giorno, remembered the Christ of the 
Virgin of the Stairs (figs. 128, 130) ; it is known that some mo- 
tifs of the Cascina cartoon were used again by the artist in the 
background of the Deluge. The Allegories in the Medici 
Chapel are anticipated in the bronze nudes of the Sistine Ceil- 
ing. Many more examples could be offered. 

Influences: Mr. Weinberger writes that Michelangelo’s 
“work between Bologna and the completion of the marble 
David is, in effect, a continuous discussion with the later Quat- 
trocento. By ignoring the influence of these [i.e., Desiderio and 
Verrocchio] and other masters . . . the author follows the tra- 
ditional trend of writing on Michelangelo.” However, I em- 
phasized on page 89 that “at Rome he enters into competition 
with the works of the famous Florentine sculptors of the Quat- 
trocento which were to be found everywhere in the churches of 
the Papal city at that time.” For the Florentine period between 
1501 and ca. 1505 I have emphasized the influence of Leo- 
nardo. But the influence of Verrocchio was also expressly men- 
tioned in relationship with the head of the Christ of the Pieta 
(p. 149). On the other hand, I cannot discover any direct in- 
fluence of Desiderio on Michelangelo. Incidentally Mr. Wein- 
berger criticizes the fact that I mentioned as an example of 
Verrocchio’s influence on Michelangelo a terracotta bust of 
Christ in the Victoria and Albert Museum in London (it is ob- 
viously the bust No. 6862.1860, pl. 48a in the cat.), which is 
only a work of the Verrocchio school and not “the real sources 
of inspiration, the early Resurrection and the Forteguerri monu- 
ment.” I mentioned the bust, because to my knowledge it is in 
type the closest example to Michelangelo’s Christ of the Pieta, 
without supposing that it was the direct model for him. Indeed, 
the London head of Christ shows somewhat younger features 
(like Michelangelo’s) than the emaciated and more aged head 
of Christ in the Forteguerri monument. In the latter the long 
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hair falls down on each side in single curly strands and the lips 
are closed, while in the London head and in Michelangelo’s 
head the hair of Christ consists of several shorter individual 
locks and the mouth is slightly open. (An excellent photograph 
of the Forteguerri Christ can be found in Clarence Kennedy 
and Elizabeth Wilder’s book, The Unfinished Monument by 
A. del Verrocchio to the Cardinal N. Forteguerri at Pistoia, 
1932, pl. 1.) But the Forteguerri monument cannot be the real 
source either, since from 148g it was in Pistoia and Michel- 
angelo executed his Pieta in Rome. What is important is that the 
master seems to have remembered Verrocchio’s Christ-type and 
at the same time Leonardo’s (who came from the school of Ver- 
rocchio), as mentioned in my book (p. 149). Also the review- 
er’s remark that I am following “the traditional trend of writing 
on Michelangelo” in “ignoring” [sic!] the influences of the 
later fifteenth century must be refuted. On the contrary, from 
the time of Bode and Frey, scholars have always emphasized 
the influences of the later Quattrocento on Michelangelo while, 
in my opinion, the inspirations of masters of the early fifteenth 
century (Quercia, Masaccio, and Donatello) are more signifi- 
cant to a real understanding of Michelangelo’s style. 

The reviewer supposed that one of the figures of the Battle 
of the Centaurs is influenced by the Bellerophon of Bertoldo, a 
hypothesis which Bode has already proposed. But such an influ- 
ence seems to be very unlikely since the action of the two fig- 
ures is entirely different. It seems much more likely to connect 
the figure with the ancient Discodolos-type (as Hekler has al- 
ready done) where the motif of the action (the throwing of an 
object) is identical. In detail, especially in the pose of the legs, 
Michelangelo transformed his ancient model. 

Analyzing the influence of Leonardo on Michelangelo’s 
drawing in Oxford representing St. Anne with the Virgin the 
author said that this drawing is nearer to Leonardo’s Louvre 
sheet than to the cartoon in Burlington House. According to the 
reviewer, however, “Leonardo’s sketch in the Louvre is so much 
later (1508-10: cf. K. Clark) that Michelangelo could not 
have known it at the time he made the drawing now at Oxford.” 
Once more the reviewer’s dating is erroneous; the style of the 
Louvre drawing is identical with the London drawing of St. 
Anne with the Virgin (Popp 44), which Popp dated 1501. 

Comparing Michelangelo’s technique in rilievo schiacciato 
with Donatello’s, the author has insisted not only on the influ- 
ence of the Quattrocento master on Michelangelo, as Vasari 
did, but also on the difference between them, saying that Dona- 
tello used this technique in a “pictorial spirit” (whereby natu- 
rally the notion “pictorial” in the fifteenth century should not 
be confused with the pictorial in the Baroque). This is, accord- 
ing to the reviewer, a mistake. But if one glances at the Assump- 
tion in S. Angelo a Nilo or St, Peter Receiving the Key, in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum in London, both by Donatello, it 
is quite evident that this master tried to create the effect of 
open space, whereas Michelangelo in his Virgin of the Stairs 
emphasized by his parallel planes the inherent structure of the 
stone. 

Catalogue: Concerning the Critical Catalogue of the Draw- 
ings the reviewer states that the author has given no “careful 
descriptions of the condition of the drawings.” However, all 
important facts concerning the condition have been included 
and moreover, in each case Frey’s catalogue number was quoted. 
On the other hand, the reviewer fails to mention a novelty in 
the catalogue, namely a chronological order of all the youthful 
drawings of Michelangelo. Since this chronology differs in 
many points from previous ones, it is surprising that the re- 
viewer did not notice the fact. 

Mr. Weinberger goes on to say: “In the catalogue of original 
sculptures and paintings we miss the precision of Thode’s de- 
scription.” But Thode did not give the measurements of the 
works, descriptions of their condition or observations of their 
technique, and he did not trace in each case the influences of 


Michelangelo’s works on contemporary or later artists. We find 
there a history of the various works, their chronology, some- 
times their subject matter, the sources of inspiration, an enu- 
meration of earlier appreciations and an enumeration of a few 
important copies. But even in these respects the author’s cata- 
logue naturally differs from Thode’s because he had to com- 
plete it with the results of researches made during the last 
thirty-five years; the chapters on the subject matter of the works 
and on the chronology are also different because his opinion 
was in many cases different from Thode’s. And finally the au- 
thor’s opinion differs greatly from Thode’s as to which works 
should be considered as originals or as apocrypha. 

Tracing the history of certain motifs invented by Michel- 
angelo the author has mentioned in his catalogue works of the 
master’s contemporaries or of later artists to show how Michel- 
angelo influenced them. These works are important in this cata- 
logue only insofar as the history of the type is concerned. In 
three cases the reviewer does not accept the traditional attribu- 
tions: 1) The crucifix in Impruneta is according to Mr. Wein- 
berger not by Giovanni da Bologna but by Felice Palma. The 
author cannot testify to the truth of this attribution, but he cer- 
tainly cannot accept the following sentence which the reviewer 
writes concerning this crucifix: ““Modelled after Giambologna’s 
death, it differs from his work as much as the Baroque differs 
from Mannerism.” However, this crucifix, as well as the others 
by Giovanni da Bologna, is typically manneristic in style and 
one wonders if Mr. Weinberger is acquainted with the true 
Baroque type of crucifix in which the arms of Christ are in a 
more vertical position, the body describes a more pronounced 
S-curve and the loin-cloth usually seems to be blowing in the 
wind. Even if we assume that the attribution to Felice Palma 
(1583-1625) is correct, the crucifix of Impruneta is certainly 
not later than the beginning of the seventeenth century and 
since Giovanni da Bologna died in 1608, the reviewer’s state- 
ment that the Impruneta crucifix was “modelled after Gian- 
bologna’s death” is extremely unlikely. 

2) The Bacchus in the Washington National Gallery attrib- 
uted to Jacopo Sansovino is according to the reviewer “a late 
seventeenth century Italian or eighteenth century French 
work.” He gives no argument for his surprising statement. The 
statue is certainly from the second quarter of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Although the attribution to Jacopo Sansovino is not abso- 
lutely certain, the author is inclined to accept it along with 
other scholars, e.g., Georg Swarzenski, who recently described 
it (Gazette des Beaux-Arts, xx1v, 1943, p. 301) as one of Ja- 
copo Sansovino’s important works: “still more fortunate is the 
Gallery [in Washington] to include two statues by [Jacopo] 
Sansovino: the Venus and the Bacchus. They are early works by 
the Master, and belong to the most perfect examples of the 
High Renaissance statuary in the Classic moment of develop- 
ment.” 

3) The St. Anthony in San Petronio in Bologna attributed 
to Jacopo Sansovino is according to the reviewer (who follows 
Weihrauch) not by this artist. However style and quality speak 
clearly in favor of the old attribution which reverts to the late 
seventeenth century. 

Reconstruction of Lost Works: Only four among the lost 
works of Michelangelo are discussed by the reviewer, but in all 
four cases the author cannot accept his statements. 1) The 
Crucifix of Santo Spirito: Around 1492 a new contrapostal type 
of crucifix appears in Florence, superseding the earlier axial 
type (p. 195). The earliest known examples of the new type 
are Perugino’s crucifix in Santa Maria Maddalena dei Pazzi and 
Benedetto da Maiano’s crucifix in the Cathedral in Florence. 
The author assumes that these examples as well as many later 
crucifixes of the same type were all inspired by a single famous 
crucifix, namely Michelangelo’s in Santo Spirito made probably 
between April 8 and November 20, 1492, of which he believes 
to have found a copy in the sacristy of this church (cf. p. 195). 
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The reviewer declares that this “type is seen for the first time 
in Benedetto da Maiano’s large crucifix in the Cathedral.” 
Benedetto’s crucifix is, he assumes, earlier than the last works of 
the artist of ca. 1497. It “must therefore be dated early in the 
*nineties.” But there is no reason to suppose that it precedes 
Michelangelo’s work of 1492; it seems much more plausible 
that Michelangelo’s crucifix was made before Benedetto’s, first 
because the motif of the contraposto is typical of Michelangelo 
(even the reviewer admits this) and returns in his later cruci- 
fixes, and secondly because it is very unlikely that Benedetto, 
whose art has the character of the Quattrocento, would have in- 
vented in his old age a motif so like the art of the Cinquecento. 

2) Hercules: To reconstruct the lost Hercules the author has 
called attention to a hitherto ignored source, namely the old 
prints of the Jardin de I’Etang in Fontainebleau, in the center 
of which the statue of Michelangelo was erected at the order of 
Henry IV. There are several prints showing the statue but un- 
fortunately in all of them the figure is very small, and the only 
print which presents the statue in a somewhat larger size shows 
it from the rear— an etching by Israel Silvestre (Fig. 1). 
Around 1660-70, there were two other statues behind this one 
at the right and left on the lawns, as can be seen in Silvestre’s 
etching of 1666 and in that of Nicolas Perelle (Fig. 2). Now 
the reviewer believes that “the position of the figure [in the 
Silvestre etching] in relation to the long central part of the 
buildings forming the court leaves no doubt [sic!] that this is 
the statue on the right hand side of the Hercules.” But the po- 
sition of the figure at the crossing of the two paths of the gar- 
den (cf. the print of A. Francini, fig. 154) leaves no doubt 
that it is the Hercules since the lateral statues are placed on the 
lawns behind it. Moreover the lateral figures did not have 
closed silhouettes (one of the arms on each statue is away from 
the body, cf. Perelle’s etching, Fig. 2) while the Hercules in 
Silvestre’s etching (Fig. 1) has a closed silhouette, as Michel- 
angelo’s marble statues always do. And finally the lateral statues 
were erected after the death of Henry IV in 1610, since on the 
Francini print of 1616 only the Hercules can be seen in the 
garden. Since these two were therefore put up after Henry 
IV’s reign, they could not bear on their bases the monogram of 
the king which is seen on the base of the statue in the Silvestre 
etching (Fig. 1). Therefore there is no doubt that the Silvestre 
etching shows — as I stated in my book —a back view of 
Michelangelo’s lost Hercules. 

Mr. Weinberger assumes moreover that “in a print published 
about 1700 by C, Allard this statue [i.e., the same at the right 
of the Hercules, according to Weinberger] is seen in a rear 
view similar to that given by Silvestre, but not based on it. Here 
its sex is revealed beyond any doubt: it is a Flora or some other 
female figure. . . .” Allard’s print, published in Amsterdam, 
is evidently inexact: the central part of the building had six 
windows in the second floor (cf. Silvestre’s etching of 1666), 
whereas the inexact Allard print, which the reviewer repro- 
duces, shows ten windows. It is evident that the print is not less 
inexact as far as the statue and its base are concerned. Mr. Wein- 
berger also makes a mistake in believing that the lateral statues 
were “part of the decoration [of the garden] when it was built 
under Henry IV.” As mentioned above, in Francini’s engrav- 
ing of 1616 there are as yet no lateral statues. 

3) The Giovannino: The author has assumed (pp. 198 f.) 
that the sketch of a child by Michelangelo made ca. 1505-06 
may be an echo of the lost Giovannino of 1495-96. Arguments 
have been given in favor of this hypothesis. However, the re- 
viewer declares: “We do not believe that this complicated move- 
ment was possible in an isolated statue in 1495 soon after 
Michelangelo’s return from Bologna or even some time after 
his return from Rome. The only instance that could be cited is 
the satyr of the Bacchus; but this is an auxiliary motif empha- 
sizing the severe relief [sic] of the principal figure.’’ Now the 
complicated movement of the putto is not an invention of 
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Michelangelo but reverts to antiquity. This is proved by a draw- 
ing made after ancient statues which is attributed to Pisanello 
in the Ambrosiana, Milan (Fig. 3), where there is a child in a 
similar movement. Consequently there is no reason to suppose 
that such a movement “could not have been possible” before ca. 
1504 with Michelangelo. The reviewer will also not admit 
that the figures of St. John by Bandinelli (drawing in the 
Louvre) and by Pietro Bernini “with their utterly different 
stance and proportion could be derived from the same model. 

.” The Bandinelli and Bernini figures differ of course in 
details but both show the same pose characterized by the fact 
that the head is turned in the direction of the leg bearing the 
weight of the body while the right arm crosses the chest in the 
opposite direction. Compared with the calm attitude of the 
Quattrocento statues of St. John (Desiderio da Settignano, 
Benedetto da Maiano) these figures built up in contrasting 
movements reveal their descent from one prototype, which in 
all probability was the statue of Michelangelo. Finally the ar- 
gument is incorrect that “Bandinelli’s St. Johm is a youth; 
[and] . thus not even the Bandinelli figure could be an 
echo of Michelangelo’s Giovannino if the chubby child in the 
Michelangelo drawing should correspond at least in age to the 
lost statue.” The author explained expressly in his book (p. 199) 
that the word S. Giovannino can be applied to a childlike or a 
youthful figure and so Condivi’s and Vasari’s descriptions do not 
give us a criterion by which to identify Michelangelo’s figure. 
He stated that, if it was a child, it may have looked like the 
drawing of Michelangelo (fig. 110) and that, if it was a youth, 
the Bandinelli drawing may be regarded as an echo of it. What 
is important is the fact that the complicated movement of these 
figures cannot be found in the earlier San Giovanninos and re- 
vert very likely to Michelangelo’s. 

4) The author has tried to show (p. 213) that the grisaille 
of the Battle of Cascina in Holkham Hall is a dependable source 
for the whole composition of Michelangelo’s cartoon. The re- 
viewer thinks, however, following a suggestion of Koehler, 
“that the open outline of the group at the left of the grisaille 
demands a continuation and that the copyist . . . was 
working at a time when part of the cartoon had already been 
lost.” The copy is, however, probably identical with the one 
made by Bastiano da Sangallo in 1542 at the suggestion of 
Vasari; by that time certainly the cartoon had been for a long 
time mutilated (since 1515-16) but nevertheless, the review- 
er’s hypothesis is unlikely since Vasari expressly stated (ed. 
Frey, pp. 378 f.) that Bastiano made a “cartonetto” of the 
whole composition (“tutta insieme |’invenzione’’) in his youth; 
and the chiaroscuro copy of 1542 was made on the basis of this 
drawing (“‘cartonetto”) and not, as Weinberger supposes, on the 
basis of the already fragmentary cartoon. 

The remarks of the reviewer concerning the problem as to 
where Michelangelo’s fresco was to be placed are also not con- 
vincing. The author concluded (pp. 216 f.) with Koehler 
from the description of the Sala del Consiglio as given by Vasari 
that Michelangelo’s and Leonardo’s frescoes were intended for 
the same wall, i.e., the east wall. This wall was divided, as 
Vasari reports, into three sections by two windows. Probably an 
almost square center field was framed by two rectangular lateral 
fields. 1 assumed that whereas Leonardo’s Battle for the Flag 
was planned for the center field and his Cavalcade and Struggle 
on the Bridge probably for the right field, Michelangelo’s com- 
position seems to have been intended for the left rectangular sec- 
tion. From this fact the author also tried to explain the struc- 
ture of Michelangelo’s composition. He assumed that on the 
west wall, which was divided by four windows, there was no 
place for so large a fresco. As to the author’s supposition, the re- 
viewer declares: “This we believe to be out of question. It 
would mean that Michelangelo condescended to play second 
fiddle to Leonardo to the extent that he ‘set the central group 
slightly to the right . . . to guide the eye of the spectator in 
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the direction of Leonardo’s Battle for the Flag.’ ” This argu- 
ment is surprising when one realizes that Michelangelo through- 
out his entire career was again and again obliged to adapt his 
ideas to given limitations, Ten years earlier in Bologna he had 
agreed to execute three little statuettes for the Arca di San 
Domenico to complete the sculptural decoration made by earlier 
artists. In the case of the marble David he was not too proud to 
accept the commission to make a statue out of a block that ca. 
forty years earlier was badly begun by Agostino di Duccio. In 
the Sistine Ceiling he did not disdain to complete iconographi- 
cally the two Quattrocento cycles. The interior of the Medici 
Chapel he conceived for a building the walls of which had 
stood from the early fifteenth century. In the disposition of the 
figural groups of the Last Judgment he took into account the 
existing cornices of the lateral walls (cf. Wilde) ; in the Palazzo 
Farnese he accepted Antonio da Sangallo’s fagade to complete it 
with his cornice and in San Pietro he took over to his plan and 
enlarged the four pillars of Bramante. In all these cases he 
adapted his conception to the external requirements showing 
his originality within the limits of this adaptation. Why should 
he have refused to accept the free field on the east wall of 
the Sala del Consiglio and to adapt his composition in its gen- 
eral outline to this place when he could show his originality in 
the peculiar conception of a battle scene, where indeed he did 
not follow Leonardo’s horsemen but created a composition made 
up solely of nude figures in movement? 

The reviewer assumes that “the space assigned to Michel- 
angelo would have been on the opposite wall” and goes on to ex- 
plain that “the four windows on the west wall offer no serious 
objection. . They would scarcely have been placed at a 
level which would disturb the frescoes . . . they were much 
more effective when placed high, immediately under the ceil- 
ing. . . .” Consequently according to the reviewer the win- 
dows on the east and west walls were at different levels. This as- 
sumption is very unlikely since we know the other works of the 
architect of the Sala del Consiglio, Cronaca (cf. Limburger, in 
Thieme-Becker), but we know no other work of his where such 
irregularities occur. Like all the other architects of the late fif- 
teenth century, Cronaca also placed the windows of the same 
size in a straight line and evenly spaced. Such irregularities and 
asymmetries assumed by the reviewer can be seen in secular 
buildings of the Trecento but not in buildings of the late Quat- 
trocento. 

Further arguments which the author has given on page 217 to 
support his hypothesis are not disproved nor even mentioned by 
the reviewer. 

Concerning the drawings related with the Cascina the re- 
viewer says: “In discussing Michelangelo’s studies for the car- 
toon the author’s criticism seems unnecessarily severe.” He for- 
gets that the author stated (p. 213): “The few studies for the 
cartoon are mostly preserved in such poor condition that a con- 
clusion concerning their authenticity is impossible.” The re- 
viewer’s omission is all the more surprising since the author re- 
peated the same observation for a second time in the preface to 
the catalogue of drawings (p. 174). 

The drawing in the Casa Buonarroti (fig. 112) is, according 
to the reviewer, who follows Thode, to be associated with the 
Cascina composition. He claims that “The fact that it [the 
drawing] is inspired by an ancient sarcophagus is used by the 
author as an argument against the inclusion in the cartoon. . . .” 
But if this drawing was not included by the author, it was not 
only because of the fact that it was inspired by an ancient sar- 
cophagus, as Wilde showed, but because there is no figure either 
in the grisaille or in the weak copy in the Uffizi which can be 
convincingly connected with it. 

To summarize, the critical remarks made by the reviewer 
concerning Michelangelo’s original and lost works cannot be ac- 
cepted, with the exception of the dating of the Doni Madonna 
in 1503. But even for this date, which was first given by Poggi, 


the reviewer furnishes no new arguments. As stated above the 
author has already corrected himself (before seeing this review), 
on the basis of a sentence which he found in Gaurico’s book. 

Apocryphal Works: The reviewer claims that, “The author’s 
method of dealing with these sculptures [apocrypha] is unfor- 
tunate.” He forgets, however, to mention the fact that con- 
cerning the question as to which statues should be considered 
apocrypha, he is in complete agreement with him. 

1) Concerning the Apollo in Berlin, the reviewer says, “by 
quoting only the first edition of Frieda Schottmiiller’s cata- 
logue . . ., which accepts the A po//o, he [the author] creates 
the impression of not knowing that in the second edition, pub- 
lished in 1933, this statuette is dated not before the last third of 
the sixteenth century.” A simple protest must be made; the au- 
thor did not know the 1933 edition of Schottmiiller’s catalogue 
(since it was difficult from this time on to keep up to date on 
what was being published in Germany; this edition is not in 
the Princeton University Library). What Mr. Weinberger does 
not seem to know is the fact that as early as 1930 in his Michel- 
angelo article in Thieme-Becker the author included the A pollo 
among the apocrypha. 

2) Concerning the Giovannino in Berlin the author has 
drawn attention to the close stylistic relationship between this 
statue and the fountain-statue of a youth in the Schlichting Col- 
lection and to the David of Francavilla, both in the Louvre, dat- 
ing it in the last quarter of the sixteenth century. According to 
the reviewer “the Schlichting river-god was restored to its au- 
thor, Pierino da Vinci [by Middeldorf], on the basis of style 
and of an explicit description by Vasari.” Unfortunately the 
“explicit description” by Vasari has nothing to do with the 
Schlichting figure since, according to Vasari, Pierino da Vinci’s 
river god was in a reclining pose whereas the Schlichting youth 
is standing; and moreover the vase was lifted by “tre fanciulli” 
whereas in the Schlichting statue it is held by two. Consequently 
Middeldorf’s identification is erroneous. To show the absurdity 
of this identification I want to quote Vasari (ed. Mil., v1, 
p- 126) all the more since Middeldorf left out the first of the 
passages including the word giacere: “e cominciando a volerne 
cavare una figura in pié, s’avvede che’] marmo aveva un pelo, il 
quale lo scemava un braccio. Per lo che risulto a voltarlo a 
giacere, fece un fiume giovane che tiene un vaso che getta 
acqua; ed é il vaso alzato da tre fanciulli, ij quali aiutano |’acqua 
il fume. . . .” There is not the faintest resemblance, as any- 
one can see, between this description and the Schlichting figure. 
The style of the Schlichting figure is a far cry from Pierino da 
Vinci’s authenticated works. The elegant, sinuous curve which 
the figure describes, the delicate treatment of the surface, the 
proportions of the putti (cf. on the contrary the putti of Pierino 
in Arezzo and in the Villa Reale di Castello, near Florence, re- 
produced by Middeldorf) are completely different from Pie- 
rino’s works and clearly indicate a dating in the last quarter of 
the century. The Schlichting statue and the Giovannino in Ber- 
lin are of the same stylistic order as the David of Francavilla and 
should be dated at approximately the same time. Middeldorf 
(Burlington Magazine, Li, 1928, pp. 299 ff.) and Wein- 
berger therefore date the figure about half a century too early. 

3) Concerning the Morgan Giovannino Mr. Weinberger de- 
clares that “nobody today accepts the Morgan Giovannino.” In 
view of the fact that this statue was only recently attributed to 
Michelangelo (1938) by W. R. Valentiner, whose opinion was 
accepted by other distinguished scholars, e.g., W6lfflin (in a 
letter to Valentiner), this statement is surprising. The author 
has shown (p. 200) why this figure should be considered as an 
early work of Silvio Cosini. The reviewer, however, prefers 
Middeldorf’s attribution to G. F. Rusticci. But the figure has 
nothing to do with the style of this artist. 

4) The Piccolomini altar: The author has drawn attention 
(p. 229) to a letter of June 28, 1510, which Michelangelo’s 
father sent the artist and which, although already published by 
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Steinmann, was never used in connection with the Piccolomini 
altar. Lodovico writes that Matteo di Cuccarello, a stone-cutter, 
visited him and said that he (Cuccarello) “fecie venire pil 
tempo fa 4 pezzi di marmo per tuo [sci/. Michelangelo] chonto, 
per fare quelle fighure del Chardinale di Siena e che non le 
volendo tu, gliele faciesti dare a Baccio da Montelupo.” Matteo 
asked Baccio to pay for the four pieces of marble but Baccio 
said that he had already paid Michelangelo for them. The re- 
viewer, following a suggestion of Valentiner (Art Quarterly, v, 
1942, pp. 3 ff.), thinks that “the blocks were probably ordered 
for the next series of statues after the first four had been com- 
pleted. Michelangelo, presumably in 1508 before he left for 
Rome, sold them to Baccio for whatever purpose the latter in- 
tended to use them.” The author, on the contrary, believes that 
these four blocks were the same as those for the four figures 
which still stand on the altar, since in the letter it is a question 
of the “Cardinal of Siena” and not of his heirs, and conse- 
quently not of blocks for statuettes which Michelangelo had yet 
to execute, Cuccarello expressly states that he sent the four pieces 
of marble “pit tempo fa,” i.e., a long time ago. The stone- 
cutter asked Baccio to pay for them, since Michelangelo had had 
them given to Baccio; the latter, however, could obviously not 
reveal the truth that he was doing Michelangelo’s work for the 
Cardinal; so, to keep the fact secret, he told the stone-cutter 
that he (Baccio) paid Michelangelo for them and that the stone- 
cutter should get the money from the master. Baccio was obliged 
to hide the fact because the contract stipulated that the statues 
be made by Michelangelo’s own hand. That Michelangelo did 
not execute them is known from later documents (cf. my book 
pp. 228 f.). Moreover, it is unlikely that the second series of 
figures consisted of four pieces of marble because we know 
from the second contract of Oct. 11, 1504, that the advance 
of a hundred ducats, originally intended to cover the price for 
the last three statuettes, was now considered an advance for the 
second series which consisted of three statuettes. Consequently 
there seems to be no reason to doubt that in the letter it is a 
question of the first four statuettes which are still on the monu- 
ment. They were executed by Baccio, as the author stated, after 
drawings of Michelangelo; moreover in the case of the apostle 
in the lower right niche (St. Peter) it seems that Michelangelo 
himself finished the head (cf. p. 231). 

Concerning the judgment of the qualities of the figures, the 
opinions of the reviewer and author differ, although the re- 
viewer agrees on the most important point, viz., that the statu- 
ettes were not made by Michelangelo. The very weak and empty 
figures of the pope and of the bishop are, in the opinion of the 
reviewer, the best on the monument. The latter says: ““The pope 
and the bishop are unfinished, especially in the faces. Decora- 
tive details of tiara and mitre are left to an assistant.” (From this 
not completely clear sentence one would think that the figures 
were executed by Michelangelo and that only the decorative 
details were left to an assistant.) Concerning the qualitatively 
highest-ranking figure, the St. Peter in the lower right niche, 
the reviewer says, “Another (or is it the same?) assistant has 
completely spoilt the apostle with the book by giving it an un- 
pleasantly smooth and over-detailed finish.” It seems that ac- 
cording to the reviewer the finish was made by an assistant and 
the rough work was made by the master, whereas it is evident 
that it is the rough work that is made by the assistant and that the 
finishing of the head might have been done by Michelangelo. 
Moreover the reviewer seems to overlook the fact that what he 
calls the “unpleasantly smooth finish” is the polish and that this 
polish was considered by Michelangelo as well as all sculptors of 
his time as the ultima mano; without this polish a statue was not 
considered as finished in the second half of the fifteenth and 
the sixteenth centuries and Michelangelo’s other finished and 
well preserved works, e.g., the Pieta in St. Peter’s, have the same 
polish. 

That six years after the delivery of the blocks Michelangelo 


still had not paid for them can be explained by the fact that 
since December 10, 1505 (Milanesi, p. 631) the stone-cutter 
Matteo di Cuccarello was making for the master the excavations 
for the blocks of the Julius tomb, a much more lucrative under- 
taking. 

The reviewer also says that “the style of Baccio da Montelupo 
is well known to every serious student of Florentine sculpture, 
and the four statues [on the Piccolomini altar] do not show the 
faintest trace of it.”” He does not mention that the attested works 
of Baccio are made of terra cotta, bronze and wood and that it 
is therefore difficult to compare them with the four marble 
statuettes made, as I stated, after the drawings of Michelangelo. 

5) As to the five paintings usually attributed to the young 
Michelangelo the reviewer again follows the author in consider- 
ing them as apocrypha. According to the former they were made 
by four different hands whereas the author supposes that they 
were all made by one of Michelangelo’s garzomi and show the 
development of one distinct personality. The differences among 
these paintings he explained by the fact that they were made in 
different periods, while the unity of the group becomes evident 
in comparing it with other Florentine paintings of the first 
half of the sixteenth century. 

As to the critical remarks of the reviewer concerning dating 
and the distinction between originals and copies, it seems evi- 
dent that he is unable to discriminate between them. The char- 
coal drawing of a Triton on a wall of the Villa Michelangniolo 
in Settignano, which the author has hypothetically attributed to 
the young Michelangelo, is, according to the reviewer, a work 
of “an ardent but ungifted admirer done probably after the 
master had left Florence.” His argument is that “the fore- 
shortening of the right arm is impossible [sic] in Michel- 
angelo’s early work.” But the inaccurate manner in which the 
arm is foreshortened is typical of the attempt of a beginner. 
Moreover the proportions of the long and slender arms as well 
as the character of the outlines speak clearly in favor of the end 
of the Quattrocento and not, as the reviewer supposes, after 
1534- 

A drawing for the Cascina (fig. 119) is according to the re- 
viewer “undoubtedly authentic although the sketch of the same 
motif in the Casa Buonarroti (fig. 117) is a poor copy from the 
second quarter of the century.” But it is sufficient to notice the 
hesitating outlines and the weak hatchings to recognize that fig. 
119 is a copy (as well as fig. 122) and on the other hand to no- 
tice the spontaneity of the lines in fig. 117 to realize that it is an 
original. 

With such connoisseurship it is not surprising then when a 
typical Ghirlandaio drawing (fig. 75), a study for the kneeling 
king of the Epiphany of 1487 (Uffizi), is declared to be “defi- 
nitely not by Ghirlandaio” without any further argument. (The 
attribution of this drawing to Fra Bartolommeo by O. H. 
Giglioli was already refuted by the author in his History and 
Technique of Old Master Drawings, Nos. §0 and 51.) 

Concerning the illustrations of the book the reviewer makes 
only one remark (no mention is made of the choice and quality 
of the illustrations, nor of the typographical presentation) : 
“The entire book is encumbered by the inclusion of irrelevant 
material. Illustrations like those of the interior of Santo 
Spirito (fig. 151) and of the Medici Gardens (fig. 198a) add 
nothing to our knowledge.” The drawing by Dosio showing 
the interior of Santo Spirito was reproduced because it is, to 
my knowledge, the only preserved view of the interior of the 
church showing the original choir screen with the crucifix of 
Michelangelo in its original location. It is therefore highly in- 
teresting for Michelangelo scholars. The illustration of the 
Medici Gardens was included because it shows the place where 
the young Michelangelo learned sculpturing and is of interest 
for those concerned with the life of the master. 

Appendix: The reviewer calls the hitherto unpublished let- 
ters “disappointing.” They give however precious information 
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on various works, on the private life of Michelangelo, and on 
much-discussed problems, as for example whether there ex- 
isted already in the sixteenth century forgeries of Michel- 
angelo’s drawings. (Incidentally the letter of Pietro di Giovanni 
Roselli published on page 255 mentions a forged drawing by 
Giuliano Leni, representing in all probability the facade of the 
Palazzo of the Cardinale Santi Quattro and not, as the author 
stated, of the facade of San Pietro. This error was also corrected 
in the proofs for the second edition.) 

The reviewer says that “As none of this correspondence is 
dated before 1520 one is surprised to find it in this and not in 
one of the later volumes.” But the two earliest unpublished let- 
ters are dated from 1508 (pp. 243 and 250) and the other let- 
ters were included because they illustrate certain sides of Michel- 
angelo’s character which are treated in the text. 

The author has shown through two unpublished letters both 
written by members of religious orders to Michelangelo, the 
similarity of the spiritual views with those expressed later by 
the artist in his poems. The conceptions of spiritual love and 
destiny are very close to those of the master, and even the lan- 
guage is analogous; so the author supposed an influence of the 
clergy on Michelangelo’s spiritual views. Of course, I presumed 
this influence on the basis of the hints the letters give of Michel- 
angelo’s intimate association with these clergymen. 

Concerning the author’s interpretation of the letter of Fra 
Lorenzo Viviani the reviewer says: “This is of course a joke, yet 
the author draws the most serious conclusions from it.” How- 
ever on page 39 the author expressly stated: “From the joking, 
intimate tone . . . we see that Fra Lorenzo and Michelangelo 
were on very friendly terms.” But the letter also contains a part 
which is evidently serious, namely, when Fra Lorenzo is speak- 
ing of destiny. The reviewer is mistaken when he believes the 
entire letter to be a joke, a “merry friar’s very trivial [sic] 
remarks,” 

The reviewer’s interpretation of Michelangelo’s letter to 
Varchi (Milanesi, p. 522) is obviously incorrect. According to 
him the letter is written “‘in sarcastic tone.” Those who know 
Michelangelo’s correspondence will hardly agree with this view; 
the letter is written in a courteous tone, typical of the mid- 
sixteenth century, at one point with a slight inflection of humor 
but certainly without any sarcasm. 

On the other hand the author deeply regrets having over- 
looked the fact that one of the letters, the second one of Valerio 
Belli, was previously published by Pini and Steinmann. This 
omission also has already been corrected in the proofs for the 
second edition. 

A word should be said concerning the reviewer’s method of 
quoting. When he is in accord with the author he does not ac- 
knowledge the fact, as when he agrees: 1) that a source for the 
reconstruction of the lost Hercules can be found in the old 
prints of the Jardin de I’Etang, 2) that the windows of the 
Sala del Consiglio originally had oculi above them, 3) that all 
five paintings attributed to the young Michelangelo are not 
by him, 4) that in the Oxford drawing of St. Anne, “while ac- 
cepting Leonardo’s principle, [Michelangelo] differs in almost 
every detail,” 5) that the drawing in the Uffizi after the 
Cascina “is a poor and inexact copy of the cartoon,” 6) that 
Michelangelo “carries the crosshatching much further than 
Ghirlandaio” etc. On the contrary when he quotes the author 
he usually distorts the truth. Examples: 1) the reviewer says 
“The child in Desiderio’s Madonna . . . is not a copy after 
Leonardo’s drawing, since this reversion of chronology is based 
on Liphart’s attribution of some of the finest reliefs by Desiderio 
to Ferrucci. . . .” But on p. 130 the author gave in detail argu- 
ments to show that the child in Desiderio’s relief is a copy after 
Leonardo’s and these arguments are completely independent 
from Liphart’s attributions. 2) The reviewer says “in the text 
(p. 92) the facial type of Christ in the Pieta is considered as 
derived from that of Leonardo’s . . . in the catalogue the same 


features of the head are traced back mainly to Verrocchio.” 
Reading this sentence one is led to believe that there is a contra- 
diction between text and catalogue but the reviewer omits to 
say that I also mentioned in the catalogue Leonardo as a source 
for this head. 3) The reviewer says “one is . . . surprised to 
find as ‘unnoticed’ a drawing by Giuliano da Sangallo [for the 
Piccolomini altar]. This drawing and similar ones by Antoniow 
are well-known as copies of the Piccolomini altar.”” However, 
in my knowledge, it was previously not noticed that Giuliano 
da Sangallo’s drawing was a copy of the Piccolomini altar; and, 
unfortunately the reviewer gives no reference for his source. 
4) The reviewer also says “Contemporary works are interpreted 
as corresponding pairs” whereas the author interpreted them “as 
opposing representations” (p. 75). Other examples of his dis- 
tortions are to be noted throughout this reply. 

Since I do not consider myself infallible, I am always happy 
to have scholars call attention to my errors. However, as shown 
above, none of the statements of the reviewer concerning 
Michelangelo’s original and lost works are correct (with the ex- 
ception of the dating of the Doni Madonna where he follows 
Poggi) and his remarks concerning the apocrypha cannot be ac- 
cepted either. Only four errors mentioned by Mr. Weinberger 
remain (two of which have already been corrected in the second 
edition). None of these has a direct importance in the main sub- 
ject matter of my book: first, that in the text I gave as the width 
of the Sala del Consiglio the measurements for the height; in 
the catalogue the correct figures for all measurements are given. 
The error does not weaken my opinion concerning the location 
of the Battle of Cascina. The other is due to an error in trans- 
lation concerning the crucifixes of Cellini and Tacca, both in 
the Escorial, which in my text were mentioned as one crucifix. 
Since they are important only insofar as type is concerned, this 
error does not affect my hypothesis concerning the reconstruc- 
tion of the lost crucifix of Santo Spirito. 

Interpretation of Content: According to the reviewer, “To 
the author ‘form’ is the ‘formal motif,’ ‘a point of departure’ 
which is absorbed in the allegorical interpretation of content.” 
This is obviously a mistake. In his interpretation of the works 
the author tried to grasp together with the material form the 
underlying sentiment and spirit, in contrast to the reviewer for 
whom it seems that the “supreme goal of art” is the abstract ma- 
terial form. He says, “To Michelangelo it [the form] was the 
supreme goal of art, penetrating content and raising it beyond 
the struggle of life.” 

In contrast to the reviewer’s opinion the author believes in 
the beautiful words of Rodin: “I] n’y a de bon style que celui 
qui se fait oublier pour concentrer sur le sujet traité.” We learn 
from the reviewer that “the terminologies of Plato and Plo- 
tinus, Hegel, and almost as much those of Bergson and Freud 
are dangerous things to play with even on their own grounds 
where alone they have full significance. Transplanted literally 
into regions for which they never were intended, these con- 
cepts become ugly and gross materializations of their purer and 
nobler selves.”” This statement is all the more surprising since it 
reveals that the reviewer is not acquainted with the writings of 
Hegel, Bergson and Freud. He does not seem to know that 
Hegel in his Esthetics, Bergson, e.g., in his Le Rire, and Freud 
in his fine articles on works of art (e.g., on Michelangelo’s 
Moses) themselves applied their theories to analyses of works of 
art. The reviewer does not seem to know that philosophy and 
psychology were never intended by the above scholars to be cold 
abstractions, but universal means to apprehend the realm of ex- 
istence of which art is an integral part. But these great thinkers 
were not the only ones to apply their own philosophical con- 
cepts to grasp the significance of art; they greatly inspired con- 
temporary history and criticism of art. Bergson’s philosophy is, 
as everybody knows (with the exception of Mr. Weinberger, 
I fear), the basis of the most beautiful meditations on art by 
Proust and Claudel, and it is his philosophy which was applied 
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to a scholarly history of art by Henri Focillon. Freud’s new 
interpretations found their echo in scholarly books of open- 
minded art historians. It is enough to cite Sir Kenneth Clark’s 
Leonardo, which Mr. Weinberger quotes several times in this 
review as an authority, and which made use of Freud’s analysis 
of St. Anne with the Virgin and Christ Child, quoting him 
(pp. 153 f.) with all due respect. 

If Mr. Weinberger wants to prohibit the historian of art from 
using philosophical concepts, then he forgets that without his 
permission these concepts have for a long time penetrated into 
this discipline. 

Not only Mr. Weinberger’s general statements concerning 
philosophy and psychology are untenable but his only concrete 
remark, that my analyses of the Virgin of the Stairs and the 
Bruges Madonna “assume a Freudian character’ must be re- 
jected. Evidently the reviewer, who does not know the works 
of Freud, uses the word “Freudian” in the vulgar sense; but if 
he knew Freud’s analyses of works of art, then he would have 
noticed that for the latter a work of art is a psychological docu- 
ment from which he makes deductions concerning the character 
of the artist. The author, on the contrary, analyzed the works of 
art as animated organisms and tried to grasp with the form the 
underlying sentiment and spirit, i.e., the conscious or uncon- 
scious “artistic intentions.”’ 

Finally, that 1 quoted Plato to explain some works and poems 
of Michelangelo does not need to be justified since it is a histori- 
cal fact that the ancient philosopher, chiefly through the Neo- 
Platonists of the Renaissance, influenced Michelangelo’s con- 
ceptions. 

With such a philosophical background as Mr. Weinberger’s, 
it was perhaps to be expected that he would be blind to the inner 
unity of the book. But that is no excuse for distorting the ideas 
contained therein. 

Nothing he has written weakens the author’s theses. But if 
the impartial search for truth is to be regarded the aim of true 
scholarship, then his review is scarcely a contribution toward 
this end. 
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SOME EARLY BUILDINGS OF 
BARBADOS 


THOMAS T. WATERMAN 


In that chain of fabulous and beautiful islands, extending 
for a thousand miles from Trinidad to Santo Domingo, none is 
more tractable or fertile than Barbados. This character owes 
something to the coral formation of the island, which is in con- 
trast to the volcanic origin of the other islands, and to a more 
easterly position in the open Atlantic. The island is tractable 
because the interior is rolling open country; and it is fertile be- 
cause the rich soil has been carefully tended for over three hun- 
dred years. Thus in spite of its small size, fourteen miles broad 
and twenty-one miles long, it became one of the most valued of 
the seventeenth-century British colonies. 


1. In 1938, the late R. M. Riefstah! visited Barbados, where he recog- 
nized the historic importance of the early buildings. He secured a number 
of photographs and plans, and had a manuscript regarding them in an ad- 
vanced state of preparation at the time of his death. This material was 
kindly placed by Mrs. Riefstahl at the disposition of the writer, who had 
made an independent study of the Barbados buildings, and it has served 
him, in addition to his own notes and photographs, in the preparation of 
the following paper. 
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Settling in 1627, twenty years after the first Virginia colo- 
nists, Barbados planters aspired to share in the great money crop 
of Virginia, namely, tobacco. For the first seventeen years it was 
the staple crop, but John Winthrop called tobacco sent to him 
from Barbados “‘ill conditioned, fowle, full of stalks, and evil 
coloured.”* Whereas tobacco brought Virginia and Maryland 
great wealth, sugar was the source of Barbados riches. Sugar was 
to raise the colony to greater wealth and prestige than Virginia 
was to enjoy even fifty years later. Introduced by a Hollander 
from Brazil about 1640, sugar practically monopolized the Bar- 
badian fields within ten years, and brought great profits in spite 
of the troublous times of the English Civil War. 

As the area of the island was limited, the plantations were 
never the size of those of the American mainland, but were com- 
parable to the estates of that English gentry to which the Bar- 
badian planters mainly belonged. The land was partitioned in 
the early days of the colony, and most subsequent settlers were 
unable to possess themselves of land, unless they migrated to the 
other British West Indies or to the mainland. Later immigrants 
raised the population from 1800 in 1630 to 30,000 in 1650.° 

Periods of prosperity are always reflected in the architecture 
of a country; and although the golden period of mansion build- 
ing in Virginia lasted from the Treaty of Utrecht in 1714 to 
the Revolution, the great epoch of mansion building in Barbados 
began with the establishment of the sugar crop and lasted until 
about 1700. Its termination was caused by the alienation of 
plantation incomes to absentee owners in England. Such ab- 
sentee ownership also blighted the development and prosperity 
of the Caribbean Islands for the whole of the Georgian Period. 
Therefore, of the charming eighteenth-century plantation 
houses in Barbados, none can approach in importance two fine 
mansions that survive from the earlier period. 

Drax Hall (Fig. 1) and Nicholas Abbey (Fig. 5) are the fin- 
est British Colonial dwellings of the period in America. The 
exteriors are so typically Jacobean that except for the tropical 
setting it is hard to realize that they stand five thousand miles 
from London. The only closer counterpart to English building 
is Bacon’s Castle, in Virginia, whose warm red brick walls, tall 
shafted chimneys and surrounding countryside recall East Anglia 
very strongly. Greenspring, the great house of Sir William 
Berkeley, Royal Governor of Virginia, built after 1642 and 
destroyed about 1806, was old-fashioned in comparison to its 
Barbados contemporaries. The only known mansion of the east- 
ern seaboard that could compare with them was the Province 
house in Boston, built by Peter Sergeant in 1679, and after 
many alterations destroyed in 1922.* 

Unfortunately no documents are known to survive for dating 
either Drax Hall or Nicholas Abbey, but tradition places them 
at about 1650.° Both architectural and historical evidence would 


2. For historical background see Charles M. Andrews, The Colonial 
Period of American History, New Haven, 1936, 11, p. 253. 

3. Andrews, op. cit., p. 251. 

4. Drawings and photographs by the writer are in the files of the So- 
ciety for the Preservation of New England Antiquities, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 

5. Among Dr. Riefstahl’s notes is one reading: “The difficulty of study- 
ing the architecture of Barbadoes of the early period consists in assigning 
the definite dates to the buildings. A great number of records have been 
destroyed through hurricanes which through various periods during the 
18th century visited the island. Mr. E. M. Shilstone has devoted great ef- 
fort to the investigation of early records, and the returns for his work on 
the early period have so far been not as rich as for the later period. We 
have, therefore, to be satisfied, in many cases, with the evidences which we 
can derive from the buildings themselves.” He also quotes Louise R. Allen, 
who wrote of Nicholas Abbey, “nothing is known of its history or date or 
erection” (Journal of the Barbados Museum and Historical Society, 111, 
1936, p. 230). Mr. Shilstone, the distinguished antiquarian and historian of 
Barbados, says, of Drax Hall, “I cannot give you any reliable information 
as to the probable date of the building.” Of Harmony Hall he writes, 
“Early records about former owners and the possible date of the house have 
so far not been discovered.” 
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Fic. 2. Drax Hall: (a) Ground 
Plan; (b) Roof Plan 
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Fic. 3. Drax Hall: Staircase and Arch Fic. 4. Drax Hall: Detail of Staircase 


Fic. 6. Nicholas Abbey: Roof 
Plan 
Fic. 5. Nicholas Abbey (Sketch by Wm. M. Haussmann) 
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Fic. 7. Bridgetown, Holborn 


Fic. 9. Bridgetown, Harmony Hall: Ground Plan (Dia- 
grammatic) 


Fic. 10. Bridgetown, Nichols House 


Fic. 8. Bridgetown, Harmony Hall (Phot. R. M. Riefstahl) 
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confirm this date. They are substantially of the same period, 
though the old maxim concerning gables, “early curly, later 
straighter,” might place Nicholas Abbey as the earlier. The 
floor plans were probably originally the same, though Drax 
Hall was a somewhat larger house. The plan of Drax Hall 
(Fig. 2), the better preserved of the two, will be discussed in 
detail. 

The age-old English house plan comprised the great hall, 
with solar (or sleeping room) at one end and kitchen at the other. 
This disposition, however, does not seem to have been brought 
to America, for it was to a large extent superseded in England 
by the time of the settlement. An abridged plan became famil- 
iar, especially in Virginia, where we find two unequal rooms, 
the “hall” and the “chamber.” The cooking was done on the 
hall fire, or in a detached building, or in the basement, as at 
Bacon’s Castle. In England the traditional house plan was modi- 
fied as time went on, by increasing the old single file of rooms 
to a double file. In this way the accommodations of two build- 
ings of the same length were doubled, and the need for intro- 
ducing wings and courts, as in Tudor building, was obviated. 
The plan became almost square and the house was covered by 
gable roofs, side by side, with intervening valleys. These roofs 
paralleled the length of the house. They were intersected by 
gables to the front and rear, which gave light to the attic rooms. 
This roof arrangement created the familiar and picturesque ex- 
terior of the English manor house.® 

In continental American examples of this period, few build- 
ings were deep enough to require a double gable spanning the 
depth, although an early eighteenth-century house in Williams- 
burg has such a roof, now covered over. Greenspring, Bacon’s 
Castle,’ and the Province house were all roofed by a single 
gable. The first lacked facade gables, excepting over the en- 
trance towers. Drax Hall, however, possessed the full arrange- 
ment of two longitudinal gables with intersecting gables at front 
and rear; and Nicholas Abbey has a single longitudinal gable 
with three gables to the front and three long gables covering the 
rear area of the house (Figs. 5, 6). 

The great hurricanes of 1780 and 1831 caused havoc in Bar- 
bados. It was probably during one of these catastrophes that Drax 
Hall lost the upper part of the south facade. At present this ele- 
vation is only two stories high below the line of the eaves, but 
the side and rear elevations have high parapet walls surmounted 
by gables (Fig. 1). The longitudinal roofs are expressed in two 
gables on each side elevation. On the rear are three intersecting 
gables, the center one wider and higher than the others. This 
was probably the arrangement of the main front. The fenestra- 
tion is largely original except for the windows at the left of the 
front door. Here a pair of windows seems to have been inserted 
on each floor, in place of a single one, as on the right hand side 
of the door. Even with this restitution, however, the elevation 
was not originally symmetrical. It may be observed that the rear 
elevation is also unbalanced, for the end wall piers are of dif- 
ferent widths. 

Both Drax Hall and Nicholas Abbey are apparently con- 
structed of coral blocks covered with plaster. In Nicholas Abbey, 
elaborate plaster quoin strips occur at windows and corners 
(Fig. 5). But at Drax Hall (Fig. 1), the walls are perfectly 
plain except for the chamfered parapet cap and corner finials. 
The finials seem to be roughly carved in stone and rendered 
with plaster. The finials have ball terminals on coved bases. 

Although the arrangement of the window openings is un- 
doubtedly original, the sashes and frames in both houses are not, 
except perhaps in the gable windows of Drax Hall. These are 


6. Nathaniel Lloyd, History of the English House, London, 1931, 
p. 218. 

7. T. T. Waterman and J. A. Barrows, Domestic Colonial Architecture 
of Tidewater Virginia, New York, 1932, pp. 11 and 24. See also the His- 
toric American Buildings Survey, Library of Congress. 
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wood casements, as at ““Porter’s” near Holetown. They probably 
replaced leaded casements in the same frames. The lower 
windows are filled with double-hung sashes of nineteenth- 
century date. As casements were the custom in English and 
American houses before 1700,*® it is sure that both Drax Hall 
and Nicholas Abbey had them. Because of driving rains, which 
would penetrate leaded glass, and high winds, which would 
have bent the lead cames, ieaded casements must have been su- 
perseded as soon as possible in Barbados. In the change to sash 
windows the two houses suffered great modification in archi- 
tectural character. 

Fortunately the facade of Nicholas Abbey is complete 
(Fig. 5) with its three fine curvilinear gables still intact. These 
are of flat S-curve shape with tall finials. Similar single gables 
occur on the side elevations but the three transverse rear gables 
are exposed as angle gables with finials in the real elevations. 
An unusual feature in tropical domestic architecture is the use of 
chimneys here. There are four, one in each corner of the build- 
ing; a curious disposition. In contemporary English and Ameri- 
can houses they were placed in the end or rear walls. The fenes- 
tration of the facade consists of three vertical ranges of 
windows, centered on the gables. In the east gable, the first and 
second floor windows occur in pairs, with a single window in 
the gable. It can hardly be doubted that the window openings 
were considerably enlarged when the double-hung sashes were 
substituted for casements. Their present size is out of propor- 
tion to the elevations. Another feature which indicates that the 
window openings have been changed is the plaster quoining. 
This enrichment frames all windows, with flat arches at the 
head and quoin strips at the jambs, Examples on the Atlantic 
seaboard of the mainland are lacking before 1700, but after 
that date, plaster, stone, and wood quoining occur with increas- 
ing frequency. Two distinguished South Carolina mansions 
with plaster quoining on brick were the Brick House on Edisto 
Island, and Crowfield, near Summerville,® but unfortunately 
both are ruinous, Plaster and stone quoining were increasingly 
used in the West Indies between 1700 and 1800. It is likely 
that the plasterwork at Nicholas Abbey dates from this time. 

At Drax Hall the entrance hall (approached through a vesti- 
bule of doubtful date) is off center to the west, and may once 
have occupied this whole corner of the building. At the east is a 
square drawing room. To the north there is a range of three 
equal rooms, the center one containing the great stair (Figs. 
2, 3, 4). This was the usual location for the stair in the Jacobean 
plan, though in earlier and smaller examples, where there was 
only a single file of rooms, the stair was contained in a tower. 
This arrangement is found at Bacon’s Castle. The stair hall at 
Drax Hall opens into the entrance hall, through a broad elliptical 
arch (Fig. 3) in the style of Jacobean woodwork. The arch is 
supported on piers, carved with bold pendants of leaves, and is 
flanked by carved brackets, which engage the cornice above, as 
does the carved key, of console form with a leaf pendant. The 
woodwork, which may be imported, reveals English country 
Jacobean craftsmanship. That the house was once furnished with 
other woodwork, perhaps full paneling, is indicated by a pilaster 
at the left of the archway. It has no respond at the right. The 
pilaster shows entasis; it is banded and supports a broad un- 
carved scrolled bracket, which also engages the cornice. 

However interesting the hall archway is, the design is decid- 
edly provincial. The stair (Fig. 4), on the other hand, is an ex- 
cellent example of the best design of the period. It ascends in 
three wide, equal runs. The fine balustrade has a respond 
against the wall. The broad moulded handrail is unramped; it 


8. N. M. Isham, Early American Houses, Boston, 1928, p. 43. 

9. Samuel G. Stoney, Plantations of the Carolina Low Country, Charles- 
ton, 1938, pp. 113-116, 119; see also the Historic American Buildings 
Survey, Library of Congress. 
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is secured at the top and bottom of each run by a substantial post. 
These posts all bear tall finials in the form of square-sectioned 
and, truncated balusters supporting polyhedrons. The upper 
posts, where they pierce the thickness of the second floor, pro- 
trude as carved pendants. The three broad flights, flanked by 
stately newels, make a fine composition. The detail of the stair 
is as finished as the general design. The balusters, received on 
paneled stringers, have excellent pseudo-Classic profiles. The 
lower parts of the shafts are carved with leaves. The English 
quality of the house is to be seen in this stair. There is no other 
example on this side of the Atlantic that displays as completely 
the characteristics of Jacobean stair building. The corresponding 
stair at Nicholas Abbey has been superseded by one with a Chi- 
nese trellis balustrade. No other original trim is known to sur- 
vive in either house. 

The present plan of Nicholas Abbey is that of a rectangle 
divided into four rooms, one in each corner of the building, 
with a broad hall in the center. It was not possible to explore the 
interior walls, and it may be that either the right or left hand 
partition of the hall is an addition, and that an off-center hall 
existed at one time, in the true Jacobean style. We have already 
observed that the stair was retrimmed or rebuilt about 1800. 
Paneling of the same period exists in the dining room; it has 
the unusual form of a wainscot about six feet high, under a 
wide plaster frieze. The cornice of the room is enriched with 
fluted ornament. A sideboard alcove is flanked by fluted pilaster 
strips below an elliptical arch. The wall panelling was given an 
unusual treatment in which delicate wood buttresses are applied 
to the styles at the end of the ranges of panels. These buttresses 
have three tiers of tracery head panels divided by moulded 
weatherings. This is probably the eccentricity of an early nine- 
teenth-century craftsman, but it may also indicate that some 
part of the woodwork is original with the house. 

Nicholas Abbey especially recalls English manor houses of 
the seventeenth century in that it retains the formal approach 
garden. The garden walls are entered through a broad gate with 
stone pier-finials, on axis with the house. The garden itself is 
traversed by a wide walk, with geometric flower beds of lush 
tropical foliage and blossoms on either side. 

A very old house which once may have had an architectural 
kinship with Drax Hall and Nicholas Abbey is Holborn, just 
north of Bridgetown (Fig. 7). For many years the residence of 
the governor, it still bears evidence of its past in its beautiful 
settings and approach. The house was apparently largely rebuilt 
after the hurricane of 1831, but it retains features of interest. 
In its present guise Holborn has a romantic British-Colonial 
quality, with its crenelated and arcaded galleries. One can only 
regret the loss of the seventeenth-century fellow of Drax Hall 
and Nicholas Abbey. 

On axis with the house is a beautiful avenue of royal palms 
and at the street is a gateway with tall piers. The enclosing walls 
ramp up to them, and they are surmounted by stone finials. Be- 
hind the later stand two brick sentry houses, with domed and 
plastered roofs, and gun slots in the side walls. At one time the 
gateway was fitted with iron gates, but only the headpiece re- 
mains. In front of the house the drive describes a circle in 
which, until recently, grew a huge and venerable silk tree. 

It is a simple two-story plastered house, five bays wide. At the 
main entrance is an enclosed vestibule, and each side elevation 
is traversed by a low arcaded porch. These features are joined 
by wood porches with slender turned colonnettes and delicate 
railings. A curious detail of the porches is a draped wood valance 
between the posts, perhaps simulating the sun-curtains which 
may have been used before jalousies became common. Holborn 
unfortunately retains no early trim, and the plan is now largely 
the conventional one of the nineteenth century. Into the side 
wall of the vestibule is built a superb marble pane! with a bas- 
relief of the town of Kings Lynn, Norfolk, dated 1687. 


Although documentary evidence for the date of Holborn is 
lacking, it is possible that Harmony Hall (Fig. 8), on the out- 
skirts of Bridgetown, may date from the early eighteenth cen- 
tury. It is as large as the other houses already discussed, but it 
shows interesting developments in plan (Fig. 9). Unfortunately 
the upper parts of the walls have been rebuilt, perhaps as the re- 
sult of damage by storms. For this reason the full intent of the 
original architectural design is not apparent. In plan, the house 
is divided longitudinally, as at Drax Hall, but except for narrow 
loggias at either end, the entire front length of the house is oc- 
cupied by a very large drawing room. The inconvenience of 
entering the house through the main living room is lessened by 
an entrance loggia in the center of the facade. Although the 
other houses have unimportant vestibules, Harmony Hall has a 
dominant entrance. It encloses almost the central third of the 
facade in the full height of the building, and it contains a triple 
arcade at the first floor line. 

The rear part of the house plan is now changed. A large draw- 
ing room occupies two-thirds of the area in the northeast corner. 
A small square room (from which a hall is partitioned) takes up 
the northwest corner. It seems reasonable to believe that the 
original arrangement conformed to the tradition about the 
house: a stair hall in the center with a square room on either side. 
This, of course, is the plan of the rear areas of Drax Hall and 
Nicholas Abbey. The difference between them and Harmony 
Hall lies in the conversion of the front area from the traditional 
English “great hall” plan. The resulting long room, open on 
three sides, is obviously better adapted to the tropic heat than 
the more enclosed scheme. This room is spacious and dignified. 
The polished furniture of dark mahogany, the bright brasses and 
the flowered chintzes, make the present decoration appealingly 
British. The room communicates with the garden by French 
windows, opening upon the loggias at either end. 

Although all architectural detail seems to have disappeared 
from the interior, the exterior shows interesting rusticated plas- 
terwork, The triple entrance arcade, and all the other arched 
openings, doors, and windows, are treated with quoined and 
rusticated frames. At the corners and at the center point of the 
east elevation, are further quoin strips. A raised belt course 
marks the second floor line. All this detail is in plaster, and all 
wall areas are also plastered. At present a wooden porch sur- 
rounds the house, except for the breadth of the pavilion. The 
porch may have been built in two periods. The slender turned 
posts of the side elevations, and the grilled railings were per- 
haps done earlier than the heavy columns and the broad frieze 
and triglyphs of the south front. The extent of the rebuilding 
of the walls is made plain by the abrupt termination of the 
quoining at the head of the second floor windows. 

The fenestration is simple and well arranged. The wall 
spaces usually have a single window centered on them. The 
south front, however, has a pair of windows of the second floor, 
on either side of the pavilion, above a window and loggia arch 
below. The question of the original roof design is an interest- 
ing one. A hipped roof now covers the main house, and a low 
gable covers the pavilion. The quoin strip on the center of the 
east elevation suggests a double gable, as at Drax Hall, though 
in English work of the period such quoin strips were sometimes 
used merely to break up large wall areas, as at Stonleigh Abbey, 
where the roof treatment is unrelated to the quoining. Set in 
green lawns with mature trees around it, Harmony Hall (Figs. 
8, 9) shows Barbadian domestic architecture at its best, in spite 
of the changes time has made. It is unfortunate that the eco- 
nomic system altered the course of style of which this is so 
charming an example. 

In addition to country houses, Barbados has a number of in- 
teresting town houses in Bridgetown. They are, of course, 
smaller than the mansions. Perhaps the earliest of these is the 
Nichols house (Fig. 10) at the corner of James and Lucas 
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Streets. It is notable for its curvilinear gables and stone quoined 
brickwork. 

The plan of the Nichols house was completely changed when 
it was turned to commercial purposes. The front, facing Lucas 
Street, is a rectangle about twenty feet square, and the wing 
facing James Street is a projection about twelve feet square. 
An L-shaped building was thus formed. The main entrance 
through a wide door on Lucas Street has now been altered to a 
window; and a pair of windows flanking the entrance are now 
converted to doors. At present, three windows appear on this 
front on the second and third floors, but lines in the brickwork 
show that a loggia, or some other wide opening, occurred over 
the front door. A break in the third floor belt course also sug- 
gests a change from the original disposition. 

Two equal stories below a truncated third story mark the ele- 
vation of the house; it is covered by a high gable roof. The 
brickwork is laid in Flemish bond and at the corners of the 
building are stone quoins with beveled rustication. At the floor 
line are raised stone belt courses that engage raised keystones in 
the window arches. Except for the keys the rest of the stone 
window trim, comprising quoins and flat arches, is flush with 
the brickwork. Since the building has been whitewashed, the 
flush stonework of the windows has become obscured and it is 
no longer effective in the appearance of the house. 

However, the character of the structure is derived from the 
tall curvilinear gables. These have two steps at the eaves, then 
an inverted quadrant below another step, and a half-round ter- 
minal. This is the profile of the gables of the neighboring Lucas 
Street house of the same type. The gable form recalls a number 
of small-scale examples in Bermuda,’® although in Bermuda 
the lower quadrant becomes a series of inverted scallops. 

There is no evidence of date but the masonry walls would in- 
dicate a period after 1725, although a gable of this type after 
1700 is unusual. It was a feature of the Tudor and Jacobean 
periods in England and disappeared after the Civil War. How- 
ever, a number of eighteenth-century examples in America are 
all apparently of Huguenot antecedents. These buildings are 
located in or near the “French Santee” in South Carolina. 
Among them may be mentioned the gables of St. Stephen’s 
Church and Chacan and Middleton Plantations.”* It is very pos- 
sible that Huguenots were responsible for the construction of 
the Nichols house, as well as its neighbor on Lucas Street, with 
a gable of similar form. The Dutch in the West Indies also 
built curvilinear gables after 1700. A house in Breederstraat, 
in Willemstad, Curagao, has a gable dated 1706 in the plaster- 
work. The fact that the Nichols house gables are on the side is 
significant. In Dutch work in the Netherlands, New York and 
Curacao, the gables usually face the street, even when valleys 
must occur between abutting houses. It is perhaps safe to as- 
sume that French influence, rather than English or Dutch, is 
responsible for the gables of the Nichols house. It may be re- 
called that at least two brick houses with elaborate quoining re- 
main in Castries, on St. Lucia, though both have hipped roofs. 
These probably dated from the French period. 

This short examination of the early architecture of Barbados 
is inadequate and incomplete, but it may serve to call attention 
to certain salient characteristics. The island is small enough so 
that under proper circumstances a student could examine every 
significant building and make a definitive survey of the field. 
Although the damage from storms, alterations and fires, and the 
concealing plaster of repairs would make a complete study a 
difficult task, certainly the subject, not only of the architecture 
of Barbados, but of the whole British West Indies, is worth 
careful examination and recording. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


10. For examples see J. H. Humphreys, Bermuda Houses, Boston, 1923. 
11. Stoney, op. cit., pp. 182-183, 176, 170-175. 


VENETIAN DRAWINGS IN THE 
HERMITAGE 


HANS TIETZE AND E, TIETZE-CONRAT 


In pointing out the deficiencies of our lists, in the preface of 
our Drawings of the Venetian Painters,’ we expressly men- 
tioned one difficulty. The rising threat of war made it impos- 
sible to check the drawings in Scandinavian and Russian col- 
lections. The most important of the collections thus neglected 
is the department of drawings in the Hermitage. We are now 
very much pleased to be in a position to supplement our scanty 
remarks, limited to previously published material and notes re- 
ceived from Frederick Hartt, by the help of a book with which 
we recently became acquainted. It is M. B. Dobroklonsky, /ta/- 
ian Drawings of the XVth and XVIth Centuries in the Hermit- 
age, Leningrad, 1940. It is written in Russian and contains a 
short history of the collection, as well as a careful and well docu- 
mented description of its Italian drawings. Quite a few of the 
unknown ones are illustrated in unassuming halftones. This 
enables us to supplement our previous references to these draw- 
ings, or to offer comments upon others unknown to us, while 
limiting ourselves to the Venetian School as defined in our book. 
We regret that so many which are not illustrated still remain 
withheld from us and that the numerous drawings listed as 
anonymous continue to be an inaccessible hunting ground. 

Our remarks follow the sequence of the catalogue. 

1) Antonello da Messina, Bust of a Young Man, Originally 
listed among the anonymous items, later ascribed to Hans Hol- 
bein the Elder, and by Dobroklonsky attributed to Antonello 
da Messina on the ground of a certain resemblance to painted 
portraits by this artist. The classification of the drawing shows 
a marked analogy to that of the drawing in the British Museum 
1895—9—-15—789, which has gone through the same stages, 
only substituting the younger Hans Holbein for the elder, and 
which we consider (Tietze No. a 50) as a copy from a painting 
by, or in the manner of, Antonello, The drawing in Leningrad 
also offers his favorite arrangement of a bust in three quarter 
profile, but is a typical copy, the Venetian origin of which is by 
no means certain. 

3) Giovanni Bellini, Christ, Study for a Baptism. Tietze 
No. a 306. 

4) Giovanni Buonconsiglio, Design for an Altarpiece. 
Tietze No. a 411. 

7) V. Carpaccio, Torso of a Crucified Man. Tietze No. 611. 

8) V. Carpaccio, Two sketches. Tietze No. 610. 

73) Leandro Bassano, Saint Martin and the Beggar. Tietze 
No. 220, where we did not take a stand, not having seen either 
the drawing itself or its reproduction. Dobroklonsky’s refer- 
ence to the drawing in Dresden published as by Leandro Bas- 
sano by Ludwig Zottmann, Zur Kunst der Bassani, Strasbourg, 
1908, pl. x, 22, is particularly unfortunate because this draw- 
ing is not by Bassano. It is a copy either from Pordenone’s 
painting in San Rocco, Venice, illustrated in Adolfo Venturi, 
Storia delParte italiana, 1x, 3, p. 696, fig. 476, or from the de- 
sign for the painting Tietze No. 1298. Jacopo’s painting in 
the Museo Civico at Bassano, illustrated in Walt Arslan, J Bas- 
sano, Bologna, 1931, pl. tvi, to which Dobroklonsky further 
refers, has nothing in common with the drawing but the subject 
matter. The drawing in Leningrad is a typical copy from a 
Bassanesque painting. (We were unable to check another Saint 
Martin by Bassano in San Sisto, Piacenza, mentioned, but not 
illustrated in Rassegna d’Arte, 1916, p. 24.) 

76) Jacopo Bassano, Saint Jerome. The attribution is not 


1. Hans Tietze and E. Tietze-Conrat, The Drawings of the Venetian 
Painters of the XVth and XVIth Centuries, New York, 1944. 
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supported by any argument. It is indeed erroneous, the figure 
lacking Jacopo’s very typical rhythm and the technique being 
far advanced in the pictorial tendencies of the seventeenth 
century. 

82) Paris Bordone, Adoration of the Shepherds. Dobroklon- 
sky’s reference to two drawings in Budapest and Vienna re- 
spectively, Tietze No. a 387 and a 409, makes clear what mis- 
led him. Both are, in our opinion, not by Bordone, but much 
closer to Romanino’s loose way of drawing. The drawing in 
Leningrad, however, is still farther advanced beyond them in 
its style. 

115) Paolo Veronese, Saint John the Evangelist, belonging 
together with 112 to 114, representing the three other evangel- 
ists, and, with 116, Saint George. Only 115 and 116 are illus- 
trated. In our opinion, these are copies in the style of the Vero- 
nese shop. 

119) Paolo Veronese, Saint Margaret. Tietze No. 2089. 

145) Domenico Campagnola, Wide Landscape with a Re- 
cumbent Female Nude and Two Cupids. Convincing attribu- 
tion, middle of sixteenth century. 

159) Leonardo Corona? Tobit and the Angel, allegedly be- 
longing together with 160, 161, not illustrated. We appreciate 
the question mark. The drawing belongs to a group of hereto- 
fore unidentified drawings reaching far into the seventeenth 
century. See Tietze Nos. a 1751 and a 1757. 

169) Bernardo Licinio, Portrait of Jacopo Sannazaro. For- 
merly ascribed to Campagnola. Dobroklonsky’s reference to the 
drawing in Berlin, 5066, which we (a 751) identify as by 
Callisto da Lodi, discloses only the identities of technique (red 
chalk) and of the posture in pure profile, typical of designs pre- 
paring or copying medals. The interesting drawing in Lenin- 
grad might indeed be connected with the medal of Sannazaro 
attributed to Girolamo Santacroce.” The history of this medal is 
not wholly clarified; it might be the one ordered by Isabella 
d’Este and apparently in the making in 1519.° At any rate the 
drawing represents Sannazaro in his advanced age, around 
1520, when he permanently lived in Naples. Its author should 
be sought for among the local artists there. Whether Girolamo 
Santacroce, the presumed maker of the mentioned medal, and 
Montorsoli, the sculptor of Sannazaro’s bust for his funeral 
monument, should be taken into consideration remains doubtful 
in view of the obscurity covering both works. In the bust and in 
the medal Sannazaro appears in idealized costume, while the 
otherwise very similar drawing presents him in modern dress 
and is apparently made from nature. Nothing points to the elu- 
sive Licinio. 

170) Lorenzo Lotto? Portrait of a Man. Dobroklonsky is 
quite right not to be satisfied by the attribution to Lotto — en- 
tirely devious in our opinion — for which credit is given to Sir 
Kenneth Clark. The reference to the drawing 85 in the Al- 
bertina (Tietze a 778) offers no help, this drawing being of 
Lombard, not Venetian origin, as already recognized by Suida. 
Dobroklonsky’s further reference to a drawing in the Uffizi 
confuses Lodovico Mazzolino and Filippo Mazzola. 

176) Marco Angolo dal Moro, Christ and the Woman T aken 
in Adultery. Dobroklonsky’s reattribution of this drawing, for- 
merly ascribed to Tintoretto, rests on its close resemblance to, 
and almost exact conformity with, an engraving by Gasparo delli 
Oselli, bearing an additional monogram usually deciphered as 
Marco dal Moro’s. The identification of that monogram has 
hardly been examined since Zani suggested it in 1820; the 
only expert who looked into this unattractive dark corner, Mary 
Pittaluga,* for reasons of style bluntly rejected the identifica- 


2. G. F. Hill, A Corpus of Italian Medals of the Renaissance, London, 
1930, No. 350, p. 87, pl. 57. 

3. Giornale storico della letteratura italiana, xL, 1902, p. 306, note. 

4. Mary Pittaluga, L’incisione italiana nel cinquecento, Milan, n.d., 
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tion and differentiated between Marco dal Moro and the un- 
identified monogrammist M V. At any rate the style of this 
group of engravings and of the drawing is definitely not Marco 
dal Moro’s. Moreover, the drawing is neither a sketch nor a de- 
sign for an engraving; it is too little settled for the latter and 
too much for the former. It is a free copy from an already ex- 
isting composition, perhaps the same to which Dobroklonsky 
refers, a painting in the Royal Palace in Genoa, formerly listed 
as by Moretto, but published by W. Suida® as Genoese School, 
sixteenth century. It remains unknown who drew the copy that 
modernizes the overcrowded and old-fashioned composition. 
Certainly it was not Marco Angolo dal Moro. 

241) Palma Vecchio, Madonna. Tietze No. a 1261. Do- 
broklonsky’s mistake is caused by his relying on two drawings 
published as Palma Vecchio’s by Hadeln. In our opinion, these 
are copies by Palma Giovine from paintings of his uncle. See 
Tietze Nos. 968, 983. 

246) Palma Giovine, Holy Family. Good attribution. 

248) Palma Giovine, Unknown Saint Carried towards 
Heaven, sketch for a ceiling. We agree with this attribution, 
correcting an older one to Odoardo Fialetti. The drawing fits 
into our conception of Palma’s style in sketches as discussed by 
us under No. 1143. May the hasty sketch be related to Palma’s 
ceiling in San Giuliano, Venice, Julian raised to heaven and re- 
ceived by the Holy Trinity surrounded by numerous saints? ® 

252) Palma Giovine, S. Zachariah Carried toward Heaven. 
Tietze No. 

253) Palma Giovine, S. Jerome Kneeling. Tietze No. 979. 

258) Palma Giovine, Presentation of the Bride. Tietze No. 
978. The correct attribution of this drawing previously as- 
cribed to Jacopo and Domenico Tintoretto was first made by 
Jaremitch. We wonder who recognized the subject. The scene 
is indeed the presentation of the bride (wovizza), who, con- 
forming to Venetian customs, has to meet and greet her visitors 
accompanied by an old gentleman called “// Ballerino.” The 
drawing was made for Giacomo Franco’s engraving in his book 
Habiti delle donne veneziane.' 

334) Giuseppe Salviati, Flagellation of Christ. Not entirely 
satisfactory, for the Netherlandish elements in the drawing are 
hardly compatible with Salviati. 

346) Andrea Schiavone, Entombment of Christ. Though 
Schiavonesque in the types and in its technique, it is too poor of 
quality to be by Schiavone himself. 

359) Jacopo Tintoretto, Male Nude. Tietze No. 1682. 

360) Jacopo Tintoretto, Design for the angel in Elija in 
the Wilderness in the Scuola di San Rocco. Tietze No. 1680. 
The photograph from which our reproduction has been made 
was apparently slightly cut at top and bottom. 

361) Jacopo Tintoretto, Nude. Tietze No. 1681. 

362) Jacopo Tintoretto, Male Figure. Tietze No. 1683. 

365) Titian, Study for a Christ Rising. (See 366.) 

366) Titian, Cupid. Tietze No. a 1922. These two attribu- 
tions to Titian, in our opinion, are Dobroklonsky’s worst blun- 
ders. The resemblance to Titian’s pen drawings is quite super- 
ficial; the unification of forms by parallel hatching points to a 
far later period. Every drawing we know sharing the character- 
istics of those two belongs to the very late sixteenth or even the 
seventeenth century. Even the origin in Venice seems by no 
means beyond doubt. 

In spite of such criticism we consider Dobroklonsky’s cata- 
logue a most valuable contribution to our knowledge of Vene- 
tian drawing, and regret that we did not know his book in time. 


5. Wilhelm Suida, Genua (Beriihmte Kunststatten, vol. 33), Leipzig, 
1906, fig. 97. 

6. C. Ridolfi, Le maraviglie dell’arte, ed. Hadeln, Berlin, 1924, un, 
p. 175. 

7. Habiti delle donne veneziane intagliati in rame da Giacomo Franco, 
Venice, n.d. (ca. 1600). Also reproduced in Pompeo Molmenti, La storia 
di Venezia nella vita privata, Bergamo, 1911, 1, p. §11. 
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It was published in 1940 by the Soviet Academy of Science, 
and the only copy we happened to come upon in this country 
is one that did not enter the Metropolitan Museum regularly, 
but was bought from a second hand art book dealer in 1944. 
This illustrates how disrupted the world of studies, the “Repub- 
lic of the literati,” has become in recent years. The catalogue it- 
self is another illustration of the same phenomenon. Although 
it is the work of a conscientious and industrious scholar, the 
bibliographic list is lamentably incomplete and deficient in 
modern literature. Still worse, the author’s judgment is appar- 
ently blunted by having been denied access for many years to 
the great collections of drawings; or perhaps he was never ac- 
quainted with them, and had to rely on reproductions. No one 


can develop genuine critical acumen without frequent return to 
the originals. A knowledge of drawings almost entirely depend- * 
ing on misleading reproductions must necessarily become dis- 
torted. We wish to stress the statement, because we here in 
America begin to suffer from the same strain. Those of us who . 
try to maintain our contacts with European art of the past have 
the feeling that the roots begin to wither. Instead of communi- 
cating with the most genuine manifestations of great art we 
live in an artificial world of photographs and other reproduc- 
tions. How much inore would the reviewers have learned from 
the drawings in Leningrad if they had been able to bend over 
the originals for a while! 
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HANS TIETZE AND E, TIETZE-CONRAT, The Drawings of the Vene- 
tian Painters in the 15th and 16th Centuries, New York, 
J. J. Augustin, 1944. Pp. xvi + 400; 200 pls. $25.00. 


In this book a long step, in some ways a decisive step, is taken 
toward revolutionizing the study of Venetian drawings. It is a 
compendious, authoritative work combining perseverance, mod- 
esty and critical awareness with years of experience in a remark- 
able intimacy of collaboration. To the incoherent mass of draw- 
ings belonging to or ascribed to the Venetian school of the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries it brings reasonable order built 
upon cpnvincing foundations. The task was one of great com- 
plexity and difficulty. Anyone who has taken a modicum of in- 
terest in Venetian draughtsmanship realizes that no important 
field in Italian art has been less systematically explored, none has 
so called for clarification since none has come down to us, and 
remained in so chaotic and unsatisfactory a condition, notwith- 
standing Hadeln’s pioneering which was of course not in the 
nature of an exhaustive survey. 

The underlying causes of this state of affairs are too well 
known to be recalled in detail. They are a correlative of the 
use to which drawings were put in the production of Venetian 
painting, a by-product of trade practices, procedures, and the 
organization of workshops which differed in many ways from 
that of Florentine dottegas. At a relatively early date some con- 
noisseurs at least saw in Florentine drawings vehicles of artistic 
expression. Vasari valued and collected them as examples of 
creative individuality, records of the direct imprint of an art- 
ist’s conceptual faculty. Naturally no such aesthetic tradition 
took shape among cultivated amateurs in a city where ateliers, 
inherited as chattels, sometimes lasted through several genera- 
tions and where the wills of successive owners prescribed, not 
only the descent of authority, but the disposition of working 
paraphernalia including the shop’s corpus of drawings which 
was jealously guarded as a valuable stock in trade. As a result 
the Venetian sketches and studies that ultimately entered later 
collections or drifted into the art market had, practically speak- 
ing, never been subjected to a discriminating classification on 
the basis of recognized manner and quality. More than that, as 
an outcome of the emphasis originally laid on disegno in Flor- 
entine milieus, there was for a considerable time, roughly after 
1530, an indefinite, diffused opinion widely held that the Ve- 
netians were essentially not draughtsmen but painters, though 
oddly enough it was under the influence of this theory that 
Venetian drawings also gradually came to be regarded as spon- 
taneous registrations, unlabored and immediate, of a formal con- 
cept —a notion which has, with certain changes of accent, 
lasted into recent times. 

But in Venice, where mediaeval methods remained alive 
longer, art was not originally looked upon as an expression or 
revelation of genius. Venetian drawings were in fact not first- 
hand records of “inspiration,” not primarily the evanescent im- 
press of a painter’s psyche, the inevitable signature of his 
hand’s psychosomatic intensity of impulse and registration. They 
were professional means to practical ends. In the fifteenth cen- 
tury at least drawings were for the most part not even intended 
to be preparations for undertakings proposed or contracted for. 
They were merely notations of possible treatments of composi- 
tions or figures, advantageous solutions of problems, heterogene- 
ous ideal samples of conventional subjects. The Tietzes, in ex- 
ploring this matter thoroughly and from many angles of intel- 
lectual scrutiny, explode the sentimental deductions of collec- 
tors and of not a few students obsessed with fixed methods more 


appropriate to other types of investigation. The workshop model 
book or its equivalent is the clue to the problem and, since ap- 
prentices learned a master’s style by copying his drawings in his 
shop, an unusual finesse of discrimination is required to separate 
creator from imitator. 

Sometime in the future the meaning of attribution as an ac- 
tivity will be impartially studied from a philosophical, psycho- 
logical, even from a physiological point of view. It deserves 
close analysis for, quite apart from questions of finality, it has 
been the cause of great changes in values often to the benefit of 
those least interested in art as a manifestation of the emotional- 
cognitive process we call the mind. In its at times highly sub- 
jective, additive form it has led to much confusion, and has 
overlaid our aesthetic understanding with preoccupations about 
names and identifications. 

In their place these naturally have their importance. But, 
since all we can ever know of the past rests in the last analysis on 
broken, scattered, altered fragments of fragments, undue em- 
phasis on assigning works of art or of mere craftsmanship to 
imperfectly known or reconstructed figments of personalities 
has had a tendency to turn the history of art into a filing cabinet. 
Let it not be supposed enlightenment will automatically issue 
from that receptacle at the turn of a key. That would be to take 
seriously the fallacy of a pseudo-scientific methodology which 
has already ridden this or that criterion to death. 

At the bottom of the problem one finds the defaced or al- 
tered object of the critic’s attention, and we have to realize 
that, unlike the mental activity of an investigator in sciences 
amenable to repetition and verification, criticism implies a sub- 
ject-object relationship in which the object itself is a resultant 
of, and actually the embodiment of, another subject-object re- 
lationship of indeterminate nature, involving an unknown 
psycho-physical organism at an indeterminate time and place. 
This combination of variables reduces the act of recognition to 
an exceptional tenuousness and delicacy even when a battery 
of methodologies is brought to bear on the floating and much 
changed record of a past activity. In many such situations our 
competence tapers off into self-hypnosis or baseless imaginings. 
The “mechanics” of recognition are not only of a complex 
variability; they have to be translated into a narrow terminology 
destitute of definition and vividness, which ossifies the thin, 
schematic formulas of our thinking. The best we can do is to 
use in combination and with caution many direction-pointers, 
that may be said to resemble fingering searchlights, in a criss- 
cross attack of a somewhat unpredictable flexibility. The cajol- 
eries of stylistic criticism cannot be substituted for an experi- 
enced, skeptical sensibility which has been divested of sentiment, 
partis pris and the vagaries of mere subjectivism. What is 
needed in an arduous enterprise of this kind is an inborn sensi- 
tiveness sharpened by a lifetime of conscious self-training. 

The authors’ skepticism with regard to many attributions old 
and new is refreshing and, in most cases, convincing because it 
is the regulating factor in just such a consciously formed and 
exercised sensibility. They are familiar with the entire literature 
of the subject; they have studied with care practically the whole 
corpus of two centuries of Venetian drawings, though they natu- 
rally recognize that absolute completeness cannot be achieved 
in an undertaking of this sort. Their penetrating examination of 
surviving material reveals not infrequently how this or that 
rather indifferent or dubious sheet has been lifted into impor- 
tance on a scaffolding of interlocking, if concealed, hypotheses. 
They summarize all worth-while previous opinions, though in 
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the interests of an orderly presentation they have had to exclude 
from their catalogue, or refer to only in passing, a mass of draw- 
ings traditionally attributed to the Venetian school though 
clearly of diverse origin. 

The delimitation of schools is in part artificial, in part self- 
contradictory. Venetian art obviously influenced artistic tradi- 
tions on the mainland unequally and in a somewhat fitful man- 
ner. Many foreigners worked in Venice and the mere enumera- 
tion of some of them is suggestive. Antonello, to whom no 
drawing can be ascribed with reason, became like Titian and Ve- 
ronese completely Venetian; others like Sebastiano del Piombo, 
of whom no sketch or preparatory study has been substanti- 
ated as belonging to his Venetian period, or El] Greco or 
Campagnola, eventually shed wholly or in part influences of 
their sojourn in the lagoons; still others like Vasari, never, espe- 
cially in their drawings, became even momentarily Venetian. 
Some lesser talents we need not mention by name retained, now 
more now less, the impress of their original training or of their 
provincial or racial tendencies. Bartolommeo Veneto, to whom 
without evidence one drawing has been ascribed by Venturi and 
Mayer, seems to have come from Cremona; yet in an undefined 
sense he belongs to the Bellini circle. For Giuseppe Salviati a 
small core of five sheets has been properly authenticated, but 
for Jacopo dei Barbari not even a vague insight into his draughts- 
manship can be found by sifting various drawings on the border- 
line of Venetian and Northern art, though with regard to a few 
our authors make some pertinent suggestions. 

As time passed the earlier type of Venetian drawing, really a 
slightly changed derivation from model books of a late me- 
diaeval character, was transformed by creative personalities. 
Theorizing also came in as a fashionable activity, Alberti’s be- 
ing a case in point. We have in Jacopo Bellini’s sketchbooks a 
graphic manifestation of lingering customs mixed with a new 
architectural realism. 

The shift in interest to an artist’s creative fancy, the peculiar 
novelty of his design for an otherwise conventional undertak- 
ing, was uneven, partial and gradual. Nevertheless it increased 
as conservative attitudes toward the iconography of religious 
subjects gave way to an admiration of new treatments and in- 
ventiveness. Stock properties were abandoned even in the sec- 
ondary elements of sacred subjects. Personal interpretation fi- 
nally became a prerequisite and we end, in the second half of 
the next century, with such pictures as Veronese’s Marriage in 
Cana or Tintoretto’s Last Supper. Drawings for pictures of this 
kind took on a less restricted life. Borrowing the ideas they ex- 
pressed was not a crime. 

The resulting situation cannot be cleared up by a rigid meth- 
odology. Our authors realize that flexibility and a many-sided 
approach are essential to any resolution of the problems inherent 
in so haphazard a development. They employ both with restraint 
and skill. In the snarled skein of the general confusion three 
crucial knots are typical: the Bellini problem, the Giorgione- 
Titian complex and the Tintoretto situation. In the earlier 
byzantinizing stagnation of the school no drawings can be as- 
signed to any artist with certainty. As draughtsmen Giambono 
and the Vivarini are shadows of shadows, projections of rela- 
tions between anonymous drawings and doubtfully attributed 
pictures. Bringing these together is a rather crude indulgence in 
a primitive form of method. 

The broader aspects of Venetian draughtsmanship begin to 
manifest themselves on certain pages of Jacopo Bellini’s so- 
called sketchbooks. With them we arrive on firmer, if still am- 
biguous, ground. Though damaged and incomplete, they have 
been studied as documents of great importance by many schol- 
ars, notably Gaye, Goloubew, and Mrs. Frélich-Bum. Their 
worked-over condition, including ignorant retouchings in the 
sixteenth and eighteenth centuries, and the mixed character of 
their contents make them a treacherous guide. They are unsys- 
tematic compendiums covering roughly the second and third 


quarters of the fifteenth century. The relation of these com- 
positions, single figures, life studies, ornaments, costumes and 
archaeological reminiscences to Jacopo Bellini’s monumental 
paintings, none of which survive, cannot be determined. Some- 
thing akin to these drawings, however, had always existed in 
Venetian art. We feel but cannot define the debt Jacopo owed 
in theory or practice to Alberti, Malatini, Gentile da Fabriano, 
Altichiero, and Pisanello. The Tietzes devote to the sketchbooks 
and the crucial questions they raise over twelve double-column 
pages of fine print. They discuss practically the whole literature 
of the subject; they submit each drawing to fresh and incisive 
scrutiny and they synthesize with clarity all we really can know 
about these heterogeneous relics and their meaning in the his- 
tory of Venetian art. 

Jacopo Bellini transformed a technical medium into an ar- 
tistic implement of inherent expansive possibilities, although it 
remained in his time a rather impersonal bridge between work 
done and work that would be planned along accepted lines. 
The sketchbooks are therefore in essence working material which 
was used through two generations. They contain drawings by 
other hands, especially by his sons when they were his assistants. 
In them we discover, as one would have expected, a collective 
enterprise, not the unique record of an originating personality. 
In other words our vain attempts to recreate early Venetian 
painters as individuals rest on a fallacy based on a vision of the 
artist as essentially a creative force, an idea derived from our 
conception of the great personalities of the Renaissance which 
it would be perilous to extend to earlier times and regions in 
Italian art. 

As we move on to the sons of Jacopo the plot thickens, the 
darkness deepens. They inherited a corpus of drawings which 
they also regarded, not as of aesthetic interest, but as a vital 
cog in the machine of production. So simple a fact as that blurs 
the outline even of original painters like Gentile and Gio- 
vanni. We see them through the fog that hung around paint- 
ing conceived primarily as a luxury product rather than a spir- 
itual exercise or personal projection. This very Venetian state 
of affairs continued to exist even in the time of the Guardi, and 
attempts to dispel it are based, as we have said, upon a point of 
view toward a painter’s activity that probably no Venetian would 
have found comprehensible. 

In Gentile Bellini’s drawings, of which perhaps six or seven 
have come down to us, we may be said to encounter for the first 
time material sufficiently tangible for discrimination to work 
upon effectively. The authors are wisely cautious on the subject 
of differentiating between Jacopo and Gentile as draughtsmen 
during the period when the latter was the former’s assistant. 
Gentile’s later career as head of the Bellini workshop is a little 
clearer because of his growing interest in the transcription of 
space relations and the more “scientific” presentation of archi- 
tecture and views of the city, although certain sheets may con- 
ceivably be by assistants. 

In this connection the Tietzes take up in detail and convinc- 
ingly the interesting problem of the source of the broad yet 
painstaking view of Venice in Breydenbach’s “Peregrinations” 
(1486). Their arguments and deductions place it in the work- 
shop of Gentile, though how much it may owe to Jacopo’s view 
of Venice, which was still in existence in 1493, we cannot now 
determine. Gentile’s range of interests was greater than Ja- 
copo’s, at least in so far as the fragmentary record shows. His 
objectivity and curiosity were livelier and more intense than his 
father’s. Appointed official painter of the Republic in 1474 he 
was, at the request of the Sultan, sent five years later on a mis- 
sion half diplomatic, half artistic, to the Turkish court. To this 
embassy we owe not only his searching studies of Turkish sub- 
jects but indirectly the vogue of oriental trappings and types 
that overflowed from Venice here and there as well as his cool, 
patient delineation of architecture, which lived on later in the 
Canalettos. We must of course remember how large a place at the 
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end of the fifteenth century Turkey occupied in the European, 
especially the Venetian, consciousness. Diirer owned some of 
Gentile’s studies of Orientals. 

With Carpaccio we are on less uncertain ground. His rela- 
tion to Gentile is clear, his pilferings from the older master evi- 
dent. In part our feeling that we see him clearly as a personality 
is due to the emergence of new types of composition which 
tended to replace, but did not entirely supersede, hackneyed 
similes. Gentile’s buildings and geometrical relations are sub- 
stantial, Carpaccio’s papery. Identical figures were used by both 
Carpaccio and Mansueti. But Carpaccio was an illustrator of 
charm and a somewhat deceptive ease. These and his humor ac- 
count for his popularity. His world is a rather mechanical, 
sometimes childish compilation without a probing sense of re- 
ality, a fanciful combination of motives borrowed from others 
without qualms. Our sense of his evolution is, however, some- 
what blurred by the commercial, cooperative activity of his shop 
which extended through a second generation. But in the period 
between his youthful dependence on Gentile and the sterile 
self-repetition of his senility, with its painful moments of try- 
ing to be up to date, Carpaccio was an unsteady master of quick 
invention, lively line and a vibration which can be quite char- 
acteristic. The 'Tietzes examine with discrimination fifty-odd 
drawings that have been attributed to this essentially quattro- 
cento master. 

If Gentile Bellini was in a way the father of Venetian 
draughtsmanship, it was to his brother Giovanni that Venetian 
art owed a pictorial style of great influence and wide diffusion. 
Though he is said not to have looked upon draughtsmanship as a 
specialized activity, many drawings and sketches, often of neg- 
ligible quality, have been attributed to him in recent years. Not a 
single sheet of these, however, has been authenticated in any 
real sense of that misused word. We have, therefore, notwith- 
standing his fame as a painter, no notion of his qualifications as 
a draughtsman. This may seem odd but in a way it is in the na- 
ture of the Venetian school that the innovations and achieve- 
ments of so great a master should throw a dense shadow across 
what may have been his preparatory studies. The Tietzes allude 
to the problem but rightly do not pretend to solve it. They note 
in passing a stylistic resemblance of a head in Berlin, ascribed to 
Gentile and called a self-portrait, to the best authenticated of 
Giovanni’s portraits, that of Lorenzo Loredan. 

From a broad point of view the Bellini problem involves the 
even more tangled one of Mantegna and the irresistible influ- 
ence exerted by the latter on Giovanni’s early work, as well as 
the relation of his Mantegnesque style to Jacopo Bellini’s sketch- 
book. In summing up their discussion of Giovanni’s lost draw- 
ings and our ignorance of that aspect of his long artistic life, the 
Tictzes remark that drawings attributed to him have been as- 
signed either to his Paduan youth or to his old age when the ac- 
tivity of his bottega was greatest. The intricacies of the deduc- 
tions involved in such ascriptions need not be commented on. 

In his later years Giovanni was the managing head of a pros- 
perous shop in which his assistants played an increasing part 
while he gave himself up to recondite visions of an imaginary 
classic world. With that in mind the Tietzes quite naturally re- 
fer to the Louvre drawing of two peasants or “philosophers” in- 
correctly ascribed to Titian. It has in it something of Bellini’s 
naiveté and suggests a vague parallelism with the unclassical fig- 
ures in the Feast of the Gods now in the National Gallery in 
Washington. 

Of Cima whose drawings have been lost or are interspersed 
through the Bellini school but of whose pastoral enchantment 
and stiff grace the Orpheus in the Uffizi may be a record, of 
Catena to whom a small entirely conjectural oeuvre of two 
sheets has been ascribed, of Previtali with his Bergamask back- 
ground and of the facile, naive Santa Croces, all backward 
painters, we know hardly anything, and what little we do re- 
veals their incompetence and limitations as draughtsmen. The 
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drawings ascribed to Palma Vecchio have been in some measure 
confused with those of Palma Giovane. What may really be by 
the older painter can be reduced to two or three sketches which 
the Tietzes accept with reservation. On Lotto, in spite of the 
many drawings mentioned in his account books, we can reach no 
valid conclusions, although we have a hint of his manner in the 
Lucretia displayed on the paper held by the lady of his portrait 
now in the National Gallery, London. 

Vasari, with his fondness for rhetorical contrasts, declares that 
Giorgione did not make studies of certain living or natural ob- 
jects but painted them directly. Yet he is known to have owned 
some of Giorgione’s drawings. Later theorists, as we have noted, 
echoed Vasari’s implications by playing up the Venetians as pri- 
marily painters and the Florentines as essentially designers, a dis- 
tortion that influenced many early attributions. 

In a general way we know that Giorgione liberated the tradi- 
tion which had been summed up with triumphant power by 
Giovanni Bellini. He changed the direction and, in a sense, the 
destination of Venetian art. Perhaps due to his use of it red 
chalk, which tends to soften down or blur away the sharp earlier 
type of hatchings and contours, became a favorite medium. 

In trying to gain an insight into Giorgione we are often 
studying merely the mist of the Giorgionesque. Since the under- 
standing we have of Giorgione’s real aims is therefore unde- 
fined and romantic we have conceived, as a substitute, an ideal 
Giorgione and to that fiction many drawings have been ascribed. 
But Titian in his early work absorbed the implied vision. His 
later work too is still full of Giorgionesque motives and reaf- 
firms rather hypnotically his derivation, if we persuade ourselves 
that he owes much to Giorgione’s murals of which no trace sur- 
vives. To make the issue more vexatious Giulio Campagnola was 
Giorgione’s shadow. With one eye fixed on Diirer he translated 
the great Venetian amiably and discursively into rather brittle, 
popularized engravings. 

The Giorgione-Titian problem, the second dark complex in 
the development of Venetian art, is too intricate and shifting to 
be touched on even lightly in a review. The Tietzes are in a 
position to realize all its implications, having published earlier a 
book on Titian and another on studies connected with Titian. 
Of the numerous drawings traditionally or more recently at- 
tributed to Titian they retain, as definitely his, a few over forty. 
Hadeln had endorsed thirty-six of the chaotic pseudo-corpus, 
nineteen of which are rejected by our authors. Mrs. Frdélich- 
Bum listed fifty-six as authentic, of which they disqualify 
thirty-eight. This meager nucleus must not, however, lead us 
into the pitfall of the hazardous conjecture, adopted by some 
scholars, that after Giorgione careful preparatory drawings were 
not so widely used in Venice as formerly. In any case between 
shop and shop there must have been in this matter a consider- 
able difference. The actual physical.reason for the destruction 
of the great quantity of drawings that it is reasonable to assume 
Titian made during his long life may have been none other than 
the sudden end of his workshop as an active center and repository 
of his working material. Orazio, his heir and chief assistant, died 
at nearly the same moment as his father during the plague of 
1576. 

Later collectors accepted drawings as Titian’s mostly because 
they recalled in one way or another his style or his landscapes, 
since at an early date his achievements, or what were thought to 
be his achievements in that field, were held in high esteem. But 
here Domenico Campagnola’s work crosses and confuses our scru- 
tiny. To Titian’s conception of form he added a violence all 
his own, even if in landscape his second-rate personality mas- 
queraded as Titian’s double. He had a busy family workshop 
which turned out Titianesque material used for ornamental 
rather than for creative ends. The large graphic corpus ascribed 
to him is therefore without definition as far as his own achieve- 
ment is concerned, 

Morelli left untouched the problem of Titian’s landscapes. 
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So did Hadeln. The Tietzes have made a beginning of unravel- 
ling the enigma. With the help of The Sacrifice of Abraham, 
to which the date of 1516 is assigned, they place a study of trees, 
now in the Metropolitan Museum, in his early period, and by 
the use of two woodcuts traditionally connected with his work 
isolate a small group of landscape drawings that give us a 
glimpse at least of Titian’s youthful drawings of this kind. 

The authors, in discussing five drawings that can be grouped 
around the Amgelica, point out that they personally believe 
them to be authentic though other critics have given several to 
other artists, including Domenico Campagnola and Francesco 
Bassano, or have held some of them to be copies. Strictly speak- 
ing the Tietzes’ arguments in favor of accepting them are based 
on their desire to avoid sentiment and by firmer methods 
touch Titian’s organic personality. With a glance at the danger- 
ous, now almost obsolete, method of passing from better au- 
thenticated works to less certain ones, on the basis of resem- 
blance or conformity in part or as a whole, they review the 
equally great danger of calling drawings “‘first ideas” for pictures 
they vaguely resemble and so, by indirection, making them part 
of an artist’s work, and, what is worse, of his chronology. Such 
drawings may of course at best be hasty sketches of a later date. 
That is not to say that the true “first idea” does not exist in which 
the beginning or growth of a concept may be studied. 

Jacopo Bassano worked in Venice only now and then. As head 
of a family workshop near Venice he passed through many in- 
fluences mostly Venetian: Bonifazio, Parmigianino, Titian, and 
Tintoretto. Many drawings survive, practically all of them 
sketchy and from the latter part of his life. They have a quick, 
sincere, impressionistic quality almost modern. His pathos is 
rustic and unpretentious. The style he created was continued by 
his sons in a shabbier, more mannered way with dabs of influ- 
ence from the work of Tintoretto, as in the case of Francesco. 
To Leandro Bassano, who later directed the workshop, a num- 
ber of portrait drawings varying greatly in quality have been 
shakily attributed. One of them, inscribed as a self-portrait and 
now in Darmstadt, might be said, like Jacopo’s visionary style, 
to anticipate E] Greco. It implies the mental attitude of the 
Counter Reformation. 

Except for studies from casts of the antique, and of Michel- 
angelo and Giovanni Bologna, which apparently played a con- 
siderable rdle in the activity of Tintoretto’s shop, most of his 
drawings are from a posed model, in other words, studies for 
details in projected pictures. His custom was to erect, in a fixed 
light, a small stage on which he grouped draped figurines for a 
proposed composition. Other artists of the sixteenth century 
used similar paraphernalia. From these, through an isolating 
screen, Tintoretto sketched single figures, possibly even small 
groups, though few of that kind survive. Undoubtedly he made 
other sketches to determine the form and gesture of his models. 
Perhaps we have here the reason why, for all his quickness of 
hand and perception, for all his energy and violent foreshorten- 
ings, his figures have plastically a lifelessness, a symbolic sepa- 
rativeness from light, color and human movement. 

The difficulty of getting at the authentic Tintoretto can be 
cleared up only by separating his graphic remains from those of 
his son, Domenico, and from numerous other workshop sheets 
by pupils or assistants. Hadeln made an effort to clarify the 
situation and the Tietzes, relying in good part on his method, 
have attempted to sift and reduce still further the accumulation 
of ascribed material and set up the skeleton of a chronology. 

The underpinnings of Tintoretto’s art are in Titian but, in 
surviving drawings, a direct influence of his older contempo- 
rary is not easy to trace. None exists that can with confidence be 
dated earlier than 1562; none for the late paintings in San 
Rocco or for the Paradiso has come down to us. And here it 
would be well to recall again that neither “style” nor literary or 
documentary evidence can ever determine the authenticity of a 
drawing made in such a painting factory as Tintoretto’s, where 


the real profit was in school pieces, not in official commissions. 
His dottega was in business for three generations; his heirs were 
active and successful; he had and they presumably had nu- 
merous assistants including if not actually, yet indirectly, Vi- 
centino. In trying to grasp so complex a relationship we are bent 
on a clarification that never really existed. 

Tintoretto may be said to have made his small stage and ad- 
justable dummies a flexible substitute for old shop, “modello” 
drawings. With similar intentions he used, as we have said, casts 
of classical and contemporary sculpture as a means of revivify- 
ing and expanding old motives and as a practical instrument in 
training apprentices as draughtsmen. Both procedures seem 
plausible enough when we reflect that he was enamored of ac- 
tion and motion, externals he mistook for vitality, or shall we 
say for a superior insight. He knew no significance other than 
the striking imprint of his energy’s concentrated aliveness 
which he tried to communicate to his compositions by giving 
his maguettes violent attitudes and an abstract muscular mod- 
elling. The rhythmic impulses of his eager vision are pervasive, 
organized, vibrant and tumultuous, if not always or ever really 
organic. Even the profound intuitions of Titian’s late work he 
recapitulated as dazzle and display. His is a world of great pup- 
pets galvanized by stark light and shade. As he develops, his 
power of realizing his dummies anatomically grows intenser 
without undergoing a fundamental change. 

The effect of his prodigious capability and activity on rather 
humdrum artists like Palma Giovane need not be emphasized. 
They adopted a similar technique which has led to further con- 
fusion in our understanding of the period, since its living ani- 
mation, its competitive cross-currents are lost beyond recovery. 

To Tintoretto we owe the emergence and fascination of an 
extremely personal style. Under his influence art became in- 
disputably a vehicle of self-expression. But to aim at being a 
gifted virtuoso imposes limitations. Eclecticism and imitation 
lie in wait around the corner, and the mushy playfulness, the 
artistic scribblings, of a Palma Giovane. His numerous draw- 
ings, reflecting Titian and Tintoretto, reveal a prolific, some- 
times capable artist of a superficial academic virtuosity. 

In less capable hands the pursuit of a personal imprint grows 
fraudulent and dim, the workshop as a vital force regains as- 
cendancy, and syncretism, the hodge-podge of many insincere 
aims, is registered in a large group of drawings no method or 
sensibility can classify. A formless period leads to the Piazzettas 
and dulls the meaning of Venetian art until we reach its late 
rebirth in Tiepolo. 

Of the difficulty of separating to our satisfaction uninspired 
painters from greater masters the facile Aliense is an example. 
He is too close to Tintoretto and Veronese to be isolated by our 
inconclusive methods. The Tietzes have, however, recognized a 
drawing of his for the ceiling of the Sala del Maggior Con- 
siglio and, recalling his friend Ridolfi’s description, they con- 
jecture that a sheet in the British Museum is a study for the 
ceiling of Santa Justina. From these points of departure they 
attribute to him, with a certain reasonableness, a small group of 
other drawings. As an example of the formless mergings and 
overlappings of the times we should not forget that Aliense was 
a foreigner and a great collector of drawings by earlier masters 
including the much traveled Luca Cambiaso whose sketches he 
indiscriminately if cleverly imitated. 

The inventory of 1682 shows what an immense number of 
drawings Paolo Veronese bequeathed to his heirs, They in- 
cluded of course the whole working material of his shop and 
among them there may have been books recording projects and 
achievements or specimen treatments which might be usefully 
shown to prospective patrons. Sheets from such compendiums, 
once much prized, now seem less desirable than more spirited 
studies for separate figures. But the problem of the relation of 
even these to Veronese’s actual draughtsmanship is intricate. Du- 
plicates have survived that make clear their workshop character- 
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istics. Some, which are for figures in existing paintings by 
Paolo, are of doubtful quality. The work of assistants or mem- 
bers of his family has been mixed up with that of the master so 
that absolute certainty about his draughtsmanship can hardly be 
said to exist. Benedetto Veronese, Paolo’s younger brother, as 
well as Paolo’s son Carletto, and to a lesser degree his other son 
Gabrielle, were active members of his atelier which after 
Veronese’s death was run by his heirs as a cooperative enterprise. 
Differentiation of the master’s work from theirs is therefore to 
a high degree hypothetical. 

In his decorativeness Veronese anticipates and at best sur- 
passes the type of painting we associate with Venice in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Though never profound 
he was human and lively. His easy dexterity, including its lim- 
itations in meaningfulness, turns up again, as by transfusion, in 
the atmospheric ceilings of Tiepolo. 

Such then are, in a much simplified, compressed form, a few 
of the major elucidations of this book. Its outstanding charac- 
teristics are monumentality, comprehensiveness, carefully bal- 
anced, sensitive deductions founded on exceptional knowledge 
and diversified method. It is undoubtedly the most inclusive 
study ever made of Venetian draughtsmanship, as well as one 
of the most important works on Italian art published in recent 
years. The war has affected its physical make-up. Though ade- 
quate, it does not do full justice to the volume’s scope and con- 
tents. A somewhat larger format would have permitted the use 
of a larger font in the catalogue raisonné. It would also have 
improved the texture and verisimilitude of the illustrations of 
which there are six hundred twenty-nine on two hundred 
plates. 

The style is straightforward and clear. At times, however, the 
closely knit elaboration of the argument requires careful read- 
ing. Here and there some overlapping has been unavoidable 
between the introduction and the carefully elaborated studies of 
important artists or between these and the analyses of past and 
present attributions which often involve questions of authentic- 
ity. This difficulty is bridged in most cases by a general index, a 
general place index, place and supplementary indexes of draw- 
ings, a list of illustrations, and an index of signs and abbre- 
FREDERICK MORTIMER CLAPP 
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ISABEL WAKELIN URBAN CHASE, Horace Walpole: Gardenist; 
’ An Edition of Walpole’s “The History of the Modern Taste 
in Gardening,” with an Estimate of Walpole’s Contribution 
to Landscape Architecture, Princeton, Princeton University 
Press, for the University of Cincinnati, 1943. Pp. xxix + 
285; pls., 1 plan. $3.50. 


‘A landscape and a crown-surveyor are incompatible.” 

If any adverse criticism can be brought against Mrs, Chase’s 
excellent book, this remark made by Walpole himself, in the 
essay which forms her subject, might be taken as a kind of epi- 
grammatic summing up of the objection. Walpole was refer- 
ring to the French practice of having ancient trees “marked by 
the crown’s surveyors as royal timber,” this pruning and trim- 
ming being in accord with the traditional French love of disci- 
pline and order in design of all kinds. If I may be permitted to 
change the figure, I should suggest that to subject an essay of 
Walpole’s to the measuring, dissection, and evaluation implied 
by a doctoral dissertation is almost to give Le Notre a free hand 
at Strawberry Hill. But to see Mrs. Chase’s book simply as a 
scholarly edition of an engaging essay half buried in erudite 
criticism and conscientious footnotes, is to judge it worse than 
superficially. 

It is true that the lover of Walpole’s “Gothick” — almost in- 
evitably a romantic at heart, and hence quite possibly unreason- 
able — is likely to relish its creator for his wit, his humor, his 
lightness of touch, and his flashes of agreeable common sense in 
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the midst of novel enthusiasms, and will therefore be inclined 
to resent the application to his work of the scientist’s micro- 
scope and test tubes. Walpole could make literature of the slight- 
est topic, with that peculiarly British virtuosity in the manipu- 
lation of witty language for its own sake which still survives in 
the dialogue of Noel Coward and the brief sketches in Punch. 
But Walpole had a way of speaking to the purpose and with au- 
thority; one does well to take him seriously, even though the 
immediate enjoyment of his wit may beguile one from sus- 
pecting him of deeper aims. 

For many years, of course, Walpole has been known as a lead- 
ing figure in eighteenth-century taste and letters. He is dear to 
the student of the Gothic novel and the tale of horror, and to 
historians of architecture for his work at Strawberry Hill. But 
his rdle of “‘gardenist’? (his own term, which he characteristi- 
cally favored in part because of its easy translatability into 
French) has not hitherto been isolated and analyzed, although 
the “History of the Modern Taste in Gardening” has long been 
familiar along with his other writings. Appearing originally in 
1780, in the last volume of the Amecdotes of Painting, the es- 
say went through six editions before 1800, and was later re- 
printed several times, Mrs. Chase’s being the eleventh since the 
original publication. First written about 1750—70, it belongs to 
the time when Walpole was at work on Strawberry Hill. Mrs. 
Chase makes the interesting point that Walpole had an entirely 
different aim, in laying out the grounds of Strawberry, from 
those which governed his remodeling and furnishing of the 
house itself. She quotes his letter written in 1753 to Horace 
Mann, who had expected him to design a “Gothic garden,” to 
match the house: ““That can’t be; Gothic is merely architecture; 
and as one has a satisfaction in imprinting the gloomth of ab- 
beys and cathedrals on one’s house, so one’s garden, on the con- 
trary, is to be nothing but riemt, and the gaiety of nature.” 

This same point of view, with the sense of proportion it im- 
plies, characterizes the whole of the “History of the Modern 
Taste in Gardening.” One is thankful to Mrs. Chase for put- 
ting the essay before us once more, and can forgive the minor 
irritation of footnote numbers which occur in nearly every 
other sentence (would they have irritated Walpole too, or grati- 
fied him? ) since scholars will undoubtedly be grateful for them, 
and for the patient and meticulous work which they represent. 

The bulk of the book comprises an exhaustive study of Wal- 
pole’s place in the history of gardening, or, in our modern ter- 
minology, of landscape architecture. Part 1, ““The Background 
of Walpole’s Ideas on Landscape Design,” deals with general 
material such as is covered in Hussey’s The Picturesque, and Al- 
len’s Tides in English Taste, two books on the whole more lit- 
erary and less learned in style than the present work under dis- 
cussion. But Mrs. Chase writes with clarity and seriousness; she 
avoids, commendably perhaps, a tendency common among critics 
of eighteenth-century writers to slip into the elegant and now 
faintly archaic style of the very writers they discuss. 

In presenting the background of Walpole’s ideas, Mrs. Chase 
is extraordinarily thorough, drawing with obvious familiarity 
on the ideas of poets, philosophers, and painters. This section 
requires careful reading, and presupposes a certain knowledge, 
on the part of the reader, of the material under discussion. The 
general reader may feel at home with references to Gray, 
Reynolds, and Hogarth, but when it comes to the theories of 
gardening of such men as Kent, Temple, Mason, and Gilpin, 
one needs to have met those gentlemen before in order to fol- 
low with profit Mrs, Chase’s comments. 

Perhaps the most interesting section of the book is Part 1, 
“‘Walpole’s Ideas on Gardening,” in which his letters and the 
writings of others are freely drawn upon and quoted. We find 
him, for instance, outgrowing a temporary liking for “le goat 
Chinois,” and criticizing sharply the meaningless extravagances 
it produced, especially on the Continent. Yet when he finally 
renounced his liking for Chinoiserie and adopted Gothic, he 
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seems to have borne it no grudge; Mrs. Chase quotes his letter to 
the Earl of Stafford in 1781, priding himself on “having con- 
verted Dicky Bateman from a Chinese to a Goth. Though he 
was the founder of the Sharawadgi taste in England, I preached 
so effectually that his every pagoda took the veil.” But those of 
us who love both styles, however unreasonably, will condone 
the excesses of men like Batty Langley and Launcelot Browne 
(who said of his Blenheim riverbanks, ““The Thames will never 
forgive me this’). It was fantastic novelties such as these that 
led patrons and designers away from the true principles of the 
English garden. Walpole was clearly a pioneer in that art which 
Kent adumbrated when he “leaped the fence, and saw that all 
nature was a garden.” The degree to which Walpole was influ- 
enced by painting, by travel, and by suggestions from the poets, 
already so delightfully presented in Hussey’s book, is again set 
forth by Mrs. Chase. 

Part 11 of the book, “Actual Gardens of Walpole’s Day,” in- 
cludes a chapter on Strawberry Hill, illustrated with nine views 
of Strawberry and a plan of the estate, taken from delightful 
eighteenth-century watercolors and well reproduced. The con- 
cluding chapter supplies a brief summary of the fortunes of the 
English landscape school in the nineteenth century. Mrs. Chase 
touches upon Victorian phases of the style, and is particularly 
interesting in what she says of its appearance in this country, at 
Mount Vernon and Monticello, for example. Andrew Jackson 
Downing is mentioned; Frederick Law Olmstead, who laid out 
Central Park in New York City; and Frank W. Waugh of our 
own day. 

As far as this reviewer is able to judge, the book is singularly 
free from errors. Mrs, Chase has however made one or two in- 
accurate statements in regard to Borromini, about whom Wal- 
pole made the observation that he “twisted and curled architec- 
ture, as if it were subject to the change of fashions like a head 
of hair.”’ In a footnote on page 74 Mrs. Chase says that Borro- 
mini’s extravagances are exhibited in the facade of Sant’Agnese 
in Piazza Navona, whereas that facade, originally designed by 
Borromini, was modified along more conservative lines by Rai- 
naldi, who was responsible for its actual construction. Again, 
on pages 71-72 Mrs. Chase says that “the fountains in the 
Piazza Navona at Rome are designed to enhance the beauty of 
the church of San Carlino [italics mine] and the facade of 
Sant’Agnese.” If by “San Carlino” the author means Borro- 
mini’s San Carlo alle Quattro Fontane, as presumably she does, 
she has made a slip in regard to its location, since in actuality it 
stands at the junction of the Via del Quirinale and the Via 
Quattro Fontane, many blocks away from the Piazza Navona. 
But if Walpole’s delightful contemporary and master of the 
picturesque, Hubert Robert, could cheerfully rearrange the 
whole city of Rome in his decorative paintings, who will cavil 
at Mrs. Chase’s shifting of a single church? 

The book is a thorough piece of work on all counts. The ma- 
terial is rich and well arranged; the index useful and complete, 
and the bibliography, of formidable length, contains not only 
the literature relative to the subject as such but references to all 
sorts of supplementary material, literary and otherwise — the 
kind of thing which enriches a study and gives it authority, be- 
ing a fine blend of learning and imagination in the use of 
sources. The book is in line with the present tendency of schol- 
arship to aim at placing a figure or a subject in its proper milieu 
— to see it as an aspect of a larger whole which it reflects and to 
which it gives its own special color. 


KATHARINE B, NEILSON 
Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo 


EDGAR P. RICHARDSON, American Romantic Painting, New 


York, E. Weyhe, 1944. Pp. 50; 236 figs. $10.00. 


Mr. Richardson, Assistant Director of the Detroit Institute 
of Arts, has done a very great deal to reillumine the nineteenth- 


century tradition in American art and to restore to proper place 
within it a number of major and minor figures. He is perhaps 
the leading authority on Washington Allston’s career — that 
key to our art development which is so often lost. He has thrown 
new light on many mid-century painters, not least among them 
the extremely interesting artist, William Page. The plates of 
Mr. Richardson’s American Romantic Painting illustrate nu- 
merous personal discoveries, and constitute so valuable an addi- 
tion to the survey of native nineteenth-century art that his book 
must surely become a basic reference work in the field. The 
plates are handsomely printed; they testify to an alert, sensitive 
and informed intelligence. But they have sometimes been 
chosen to fit a premise which seems to me open to dispute, 
namely, that the word “romantic” should be regarded as a 
chronological term rather than be used to describe a state of 
mind chronic among artists in various periods, 

I think this premise gets Mr. Richardson into trouble, first of 
all in the plate section of his book. The paintings of John Hill, 
William James Bennett, and Joshua Shaw, for example, are 
presumably included because they document the cities of New 
York and Boston during the middle years of what Mr. Richard- 
son defines as the Romantic period — from roughly 1800 to 
1876. But the paintings of Hill, Bennett and Shaw, like the 
later ones of James H. Cafferty and Henry Lewis, are literal 
renditions of city scenes; they carry little or no mark of the ro- 
mantic spirit as this spirit is generally interpreted. Similarly, a 
number of portraits seem to have been included because of the 
time rather than the manner in which they were painted. 
Though “romantic” is admittedly an elusive term, one doubts 
that it can properly be applied to Rembrandt Peale’s straight- 
forward portraiture; certainly not by comparison with the por- 
traits of Allston and William Page. Sully’s 1808 Portrait of 
Gouverneur Morris is in the Grand Style vein of eighteenth- 
century English portraiture, and its lack of romantic impulse is 
the more evident in that the same artist’s later portraits and his 
Washington at the Passage of the Delaware strongly reflect the 
rising romantic temper of the country. Chester Harding and 
John Neagle appear primarily as realists: solid, honest craftsmen 
whose portraits have little of the dramatic intensity of Samuel 
Lovett Waldo’s Old Pat (which calls to mind Géricault’s studies 
of the insane), William J. Hubard’s John C. Calhoun or 
Francis Alexander’s Daniel Webster. The realist manner, with 
its roots in Colonial portraiture, produced many notable paint- 
ings, among them the Copley-like Mrs. Thomas Goulding by 
Charles Loring Elliott. But it is a manner essentially alien to 
romantic portraiture in its widely accepted form. 

A good number of genre pictures are illustrated in Mr. Rich- 
ardson’s book. Some of them — Mount’s famous Ee/-S pearing 
at Setauket, Eastman Johnson’s The Confab and In the Fields, 
many of the Binghams and the Winslow Homers — seem recog- 
nizably romantic in their evocation of mood. There are other 
paintings of this type included, however, which follow the 
basically unromantic genre tradition of the Low Countries. 
Richard Caton Woodville’s The Sailor’s Wedding, Frank B. 
Mayer’s Leisure and Labor, John W. Ehninger’s The Yankee 
Peddler, William Morgan’s The Hurdy-Gurdy Man, and other 
paintings illustrated, belong to the mirror-to-life school. And 
the mirror held by the artists mentioned was plain and clear, 
colored if at all by a homely humor, but permitting little of 
that distortion or intensification of imagery which might be 
called “romantic.” This was the mirror of everyday reality 
fondly recorded. It did not store those magic signs by which a 
burglar arrested in New York City professed himself able to 
tell by looking at the mirrors in a house how many people lived 
there and how recently they had been at home. The mirror used 
by most American genre artists reflected only what was before it 
at a given time; it often did this with superb clarity but with 
little romantic interpolation. The literalism of David Gilmour 
Blythe’s Pittsburgh Horse Market is unmistakable in contrast to 
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the romantic lyricism of John Mix Stanley’s Chinook Indian 
Burial Grounds, reproduced on the same page. 

The inclusion of such still lifes as Raphaelle Peale’s Svi// 
Life with Glass, Plate, Biscuit and Fruit would seem open to 
argument. But perhaps the greatest weakness in Mr. Richard- 
son’s reduction of romanticism to chronological terms is re- 
vealed by the plates omitted from his book. Though it is heart- 
ening to see that he has not been put off by Homer’s and 
Eakins’ hard-boiled conception of themselves as unflinching re- 
alists, and has included both in his book, he has left out perhaps 
the purest romantic in all American art — Albert Pinkham 
Ryder. He has done so because Ryder’s career came to fruition 
later than 1876— Mr. Richardson’s concluding date to the 
Romantic period. Personally, I do not see how American roman- 
tic painting can be considered as an entity without placing great 
stress on its climactic point — the landscapes and figure pieces 
that Ryder completed toward the end of the nineteenth century. 

Mr. Richardson’s text is written with a directness and sim- 
plicity of style which are altogether exceptional. The historical 
survey given in his opening pages and later resumed, is both in- 
formative and skillful in its compression of detail to panoramic 
purpose. Then, on page 8, he writes: “American romanticism 
was not an attempt to escape from actuality into the past, into a 
world of medieval or oriental enchantment, as it was so often 
in Europe.” On the following page he qualifies the first part of 
this statement, but the general impression given is that our ro- 
mantics were not much interested in the remote in time (vide 
the Middle Ages) or the remote in place (orientalism, for ex- 
ample). It seems to me, on the contrary, that our romantic art- 
ists were quite often filled with nostalgia for an historical past 
with which their new country could not provide them. There is 
evidence of this nostalgia in both the literature and the painting 
of the early and mid-century. Thus when Washington Irving 
wrote in all seriousness, “In this by-place of nature, there abode, 
in a remote period of American history, that is to say, some 
thirty years since, a worthy wight of the name of Ichabod 
Crane,” he was trying to make thirty years count for the cen- 
turies which elapsed in Europe between the civilization of the 
Middle Ages and that of the early nineteenth century. And in 
the preceding paragraph he set up an elaborate contrast be- 
tween the Dutch town of Sleepy Hollow, untouched by time 
and progress, and the rest of the country which had developed 
so rapidly that centuries had been telescoped to years. More- 
over, many of the genre scenes of Quidor and other artists, based 
on incidents from the novels of Irving and Cooper, provide a 
parallel to the tenebrous, literary mediaevalism of European 
art, a fact which would seem to contradict Mr. Richardson’s 
statement that American romantic painting lacks “‘the Gothic 
fairy tales of the French and German schools.” 

When our landscape artists began to paint their own country, 
the same compensative device as to time was often adopted, On 
the one hand, painters like Doughty, Cole and Durand some- 
times endowed the rough Eastern countryside with an elegiac 
formalism, based on European models, which it seldom had 
had time to develop. On the other, they and other artists cut 
behind man-made civilization altogether by depicting in a spe- 
cial manner the ancientness of nature itself, a /¢ Buffon-Rous- 
seau. In doing so they had before them the actual model of an 
aged tefrain, but certainly they stressed its wrinkles: the huge, 
gnarled trees and detailed tangle of rocks and underbrush so 
common in early nineteenth-century American art, are proof of 
a preoccupation with the remote in time. Like Byron’s turtle, 
upon whose back the poet carved his initials to bear living wit- 
ness to his immortality, nature afforded a symbol of long cen- 
turies past and to come. 

It is true that American romantic artists seldom turned to 
oriental subjects, though the Greek War focused national at- 
tention on the Near East (Philhellenic Societies sprang up here 
nearly as rapidly as in Europe), and such eminent artists as 
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S. F. B. Morse painted Greek refugees in full splendor of exotic 
costume, What is far more important, our native painters found 
in their own country a close equivalent to the peoples of Algiers 
and the Near East — the American Indians, There was in fact 
little essential difference in romantic appeal between the Indi- 
ans and, say, the Moroccans. (When Delacroix saw the Moroc- 
can tribesmen he compared them to the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans. To complete the triangle, the A pol/o Belvedere had re- 
minded Benjamin West of an Indian warrior.) Such an Ameri- 
can painting as Seth Eastman’s Lacrosse Playing Among the 
Sioux Indians is blood brother to Delacroix’s Comeulsionaries of 
Tangiers. John Mix Stanley’s The Conspiracy of Pontiac Re- 
vealed to Major Gladwin at Detroit by an Indian Girl, also re- 
produced, celebrates a native version of European orientalism ; 
John Chapman’s The Baptism of Pocahontas is in the same vein. 
And even those artists who attempted to study the Indians in 
the colder light of anthropological research were not always un- 
moved by their subjects’ exotic appeal, as is proved by George 
Catlin’s portrait of Ha-Won-Je-T ah, the One Horn, As some- 
one has remarked, Catlin made this Indian chief look like one 
of European romanticism’s high priestesses, Lady Hester Stan- 
hope, though accidentally of course. 

In summary, Mr. Richardson’s reduction of romanticism to a 
chronological span seems to me debatable, as does his insistence 
on an all-inclusive differentiation in inspirational source be- 
tween American romantic painting and European, though there 
were certainly important differences. And finally, I should like 
to dispute Mr. Richardson’s statement that “‘the social function 
of the artist [is] to give form to the life and character and emo- 
tions of a people, so that men may see themselves in these subtle 
images and come to a harmony with themselves.” The statement 
is nationalist in meaning and as expanded in Mr. Richardson’s 
text it points to the conclusion that more recent (post-Romantic) 
artists deserve criticism for their habit of talking to themselves 
or to each other, across national boundaries. It seems to me, on 
the contrary, that history has eventually sanctified quite as many 
artists who spoke a private language as it has those whose expres- 
sion was direct and public. Is it not possible that modern art, 
with its exploration of such universal phenomena as subcon- 
scious thought and association, intuitive visual discovery and 
plastic laws, is contributing as much or more to human welfare 
than that kind of nineteenth-century art which reflected man’s 
surroundings and what he had already accomplished? If art 
now lags behind Einstein and Freud as it once lagged behind 
Chevreul, it is on the trail of a more spiritual goal. The as- 
sumption of much nineteenth-century art was that man was as 
good as he would ever be. Twentieth-century painting, in all 
its anguished isolation, is at least bitterly eager for mankind’s 
improvement. 

Let me conclude by saying that in finding these points of dis- 
agreement with Mr. Richardson, | do not intend to question the 
importance of his American Romantic Painting. \t deserves, as 
I have said, to become a key work of reference in the general 
field of nineteenth-century American art. I wish only that its 
author had more consistently heeded his own sentence of warn- 
ing: “There are no ‘periods’ except in books.” 


JAMES THRALL SOBY 


New York City 
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Camille Pissarro’s letters to his son are an important addition 
to the documentation of Impressionism. First begun by Moreau- 
Nélaton and Antonin Proust in their works on Manet, continued 
with Daniel Halévy’s edition of the letters of Degas, it has more 
recently been expanded in the publication by Lionello Venturi 
of the Archives de Pimpressionisme, and by John Rewald of the 
correspondence between Cézanne et Zola and Paul Cézanne’s 
Letters. In presenting these letters of Pissarro, Rewald has had 
the assistance of both Lucien Pissarro, the son to whom they were 
written, and another of the painter’s sons, Lodovic Rodolphe, 
co-author of a catalogue of his father’s paintings. Thus we have 
been given in accurate detail the personal circumstances in which 
the letters were composed; and the editor’s notes, explaining 
references to artists, critics, and exhibitions, round out the pic- 
ture of the milieu in which Pissarro struggled and solved his 
personal and professional battles. 

The oldest of the Impressionists by nearly a decade, Pissarro 
was the last among them to achieve financial security. These let- 
ters are a constant reminder of that fact — already indicated by 
the Archives — and of the untold difficulties which it placed 
in Pissarro’s way; the personal frictions it caused, and the lim- 
its it put upon his artistic time and energy. All the letters were 
written between 1883, when he was over fifty, and the paint- 
er’s death in 1903, and throughout most of this time he was in 
financial trouble. On one trip to Paris, undertaken to raise a lit- 
tle money through the sale of pictures, Pissarro was unable to 
post a letter because he could not afford a stamp! In spite of 
such worries, he did his best to help his sons, themselves paint- 
ers, realizing how long it takes any artist before he is able to 
earn his keep. The correspondence also adds to our picture of 
the extraordinarily difficult relation that must necessarily exist 
between the artist as a producer and his dealer, the middleman 
through whom he reaches his market and at the same time his 
friend; where there is actual want, it becomes almost impos- 
sible. And in his explanations to Lucien, Pissarro gives us 
glimpses of how an artist who is an esprit raisonneur — as he was 
the most among the Impressionists — and who, in the common 
phrase, doubts his own “instinct,” may be led astray from the 
natural path of his genius when a lack of external success mag- 
nifies his doubts of himself. 

The most interesting aspects of these letters are two, or per- 
haps one which is twofold. It is well known how Pissarro, 
through Guillaumin, met Signac and Seurat in 1885, and for 
over two years was influenced by the Neo-Impressionist theories 
to the point of painting according to their methods. The let- 
ters suggest that his susceptibility was not entirely due to artis- 
tic conviction alone, but that in part at least, his enthusiasm had 
its origins in a similarity of political theories. Signac and 
Fénéon (perhaps Seurat, we do not really know) were “anarch- 
ists,” and Pissarro had similar tendencies even before he met the 
younger men (see the letter of July 25, 1883). Having this 
new and forceful group in agreement with him upon social 
questions — the same could hardly be said of Degas and Monet 
and Cézanne —- undoubtedly carried much artistic weight with 
Pissarro. 

This conclusion is supported by Pissarro’s reaction to other 
facets of the changing style of the ’eighties and the ’nineties. 
As he explains his objections to the style of William Morris 
and his followers (by whom his son was being influenced in 
England), to the approach of Gauguin, and to the methods of 
the symbolists, we observe Pissarro, alone among the artists of 
his generation, finding a close affinity between art and politics, 
or rather between style and social outlook. In the stylization of 
symbolism he sees a refusal to face society as it is; his own at- 
tempt to face nature directly he views as an expression or a 
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parallel of his liberal anarchism, itself the result of confronting 
the facts of society: “Charles Henry has a most curious notion. 
He thinks that the future will be dominated by mysticism. It 
is strange that not one of the young men understands that it 
represents not the future but backwardness” (June 30, 1891). 
“Proudhon says in La Justice that love of earth is linked with 
revolution, and consequently with the artistic ideal. — That is 
why we do not care for [Walter] Crane, he is not conscious of 
what he should admire in art” (July 8, 1891). 

“, . . This movement dovetails with the reactionary turn of 
the upper bourgeoisie, which is fearful of the rising anarchist 
philosophy. Damn it, neo-catholicism may be in style for a bit, 
but since real belief is necessary for it to succeed, the chances 
are that it won’t get very far, everybody can’t be as sick as Huys- 
mans is, his talent notwithstanding . . . no, des Esseintes can- 
not be our standard-bearer . . . return to nature, healthy and 
beautiful” (Sept. 30, 1896). These portions of Pissarro’s let- 
ters, in which he discusses his own and others’ style, must be 
added to Cézanne’s letters to Emile Bernard, and to Gauguin’s 
journals as essential documents in the history of painting at the 
turn of the century. 

Rewald’s Seurat brings together in a connected story the most 
complete account of the life of Georges Seurat that has yet been 
written. It is true that in English we have had Walter Pach’s 
book, and in French, among others, the books of Jules Chris- 
tophe and Lucy Cousturier, valuable because written with flavor 
and atmosphere by enthusiastic friends of the painter; and 
there have been important studies of Seurat’s style by Robert 
Rey and Daniel Catton Rich, But though these authors went 
further in that they discussed Seurat as an artist, none of them 
attempted to include the range of documents that Rewald has 
assembled here. It is, besides, unlikely that anyone in the future 
will be able to do more, because as the author generously ac- 
knowledges he has had the assistance of the recollections of 
Seurat’s colleagues Paul Signac, Maximilien Luce, and Lucien 
Pissarro, and of the prodigious memory and archives of Seurat’s 
friend and critical supporter, Félix Fénéon. These were the 
last surviving representatives of Seurat’s generation, and they 
provided first-hand information no longer available. The text 
includes generous quotations from contemporary newspaper 
and magazine criticism, and letters of the artists in and around 
Seurat’s circle, so that the reader may judge this material di- 
rectly for himself. It does, however, seem too bad that all criti- 
cal discussion of Seurat’s style has been deliberately omitted. In 
his introduction the author says: “This study is limited to an 
account of Seurat’s life, of the process by which his ideas — and 
paralleling them his works — developed and of the reception 
accorded them. . . . It is for others to study Seurat’s place in 
the history of art or to analyze his paintings.” This being the 
case, it would be unkind to differ with some of the implied 
stylistic judgments that creep into the running account of Seu- 
rat’s life. One must, however, question the use of the word 
“tint” as a translation for Seurat’s “teimte” in his famous ex- 
planation of his artistic theories to Beaubourg. The trilogy he 
uses — ton, teinte, et ligne — so clearly implies tone, color, and 
line, that it seems unfortunate to have employed the more lit- 
eral word with its suggestion of pastel shades entirely lacking 
in the French, particularly since Seurat was so strongly inter- 
ested in luminous color. 

By its omission of any discussion of style this thorough book 
of documents on Seurat’s life raises an important question which 
will increasingly confront art historians; namely, a decision as 
to the audience for which they are writing. In this case the spe- 
cialist would presumably be familiar with a great deal — 
though certainly not all—of the information gathered to- 


’ gether, though he would have found it scattered and in foreign 


languages. The book is, properly and very usefully, addressed 
on a high level to the interested student, painter, or member of 
the public, precisely the sort of person who is most in need of an 
expert account of Seurat’s style along with this expert account 
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of the circumstances of his life. Art historians should, and in- 
creasingly will, write for this public; let us bear its needs in 
mind. 

Hans Graber’s book on Cézanne is to be noticed, not for 
what it contains, but for what it omits. What is in it is nothing 
new, being simply a translation into German of material that 
has been published elsewhere in French. Thus Graber repro- 
duces large parts of Cézanne’s letters, and of the correspond- 
ence between Cézanne and Zola, with its background, both of 
which Rewald published; parts of Vollard’s account of his 
conversations with Cézanne; and parts of the catalogue of 
Cézanne’s pictures compiled by Venturi. All this would be 
legitimate, were the sources of his material noted by the trans- 
lator, but there is no indication between the covers of this book 
of the origins of what it contains. Graber himself has written a 
sixteen-page introduction. For the rest he has inserted an occa- 
sional word here and a sentence or two there, where they were 
needed to connect paragraphs and pages and sections which he 
has taken from these other books, with no way in which the 
reader unfamiliar with the literature can tell what Graber has 
written, which is perhaps ten per cent, and what he has not, 
which is some. ninety per cent. Neither titles, authors, nor pub- 
lishers are mentioned, and quotation marks are not used, except 
where there were quotations in the originals. What we have 
here is no less than piracy; piracy of large sections of two books, 
and smaller sections of others; and it should be so called. It is 
all the more serious in view of the fact that Graber, under the 
auspices of the same publishers in Basel, has issued at least three 
other books of the same kind, on Manet, Degas, and Renoir. 
The Manet, for instance, is practically entirely a simple con- 
densation of Moreau-Nélaton, and like the others seems to float 
in a limbo, since the sources of the author’s mysterious know]l- 
edge are nowhere indicated. Here is a publishing venture that 
took advantage of wartime conditions which will soon be over; 
then action should be taken to bring it to an end. 

In April, 1930, there appeared in The Arts under the title 
of “Cézanne’s Country,” a number of photographs of Cézanne’s 
motifs in comparison with his paintings. Since then others, par- 
ticularly Fritz Novotny in Cézanne und das Ende der wissen- 
schaftlichen Perspektive, have taken up Erle Loran’s suggestion 
of studying the elements and the essentials of Cézanne’s style 
with the support of photographs of his motifs. Now Loran gives 
us his book of Cézanne’s Composition, in which through dia- 
grams and photographs and minute analysis of paintings he car- 
ries out the study he began. Because he was the first in the field, 
but much more because of the extreme care and loving detail 
with which his study is executed, this book deserves particular 
attention. As a method of analysis and a means of presentation 
to the eye it is altogether thorough. The author’s unambiguous 
definition of terms at the beginning deserves widespread imi- 
tation. 

Loran’s purposes are two: First, an analysis of Cézanne’s 
compositions and a definition of the main elements of his style, 
a discussion, in other words, of how Cézanne constructed a pic- 
ture and the methods — such as perspective or lack of it, appli- 
cation of paint, palette, use of modeling and outline — which 
he employed to obtain his result. Here the photographs are use- 
ful but not necessary instruments. Second, the much wider aim 
of using Cézanne’s composition, as thus discovered, to reform 
the art teaching of this country. “In fact,” says Loran, “the ulti- 
mate purpose of the present study is far removed from any- 
thing that could be described as an effort to grasp the painter’s 
individual style. . . . The aim of the work in hand is to estab- 
lish the beginnings, at least, of a few general principles of 
drawing and composition that can be applied to creative work, 
teaching, and art criticism in general. Because Cézanne is the 
father of modern art, it is in his work that we may expect to 
find such principles.” These two aims are so different in kind 
that we may well consider them separately. 

In his general description of Cézanne’s style Loran agrees 
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with the analyses that have been made by such historians as Fry, 
Novotny, and Venturi. He emphasizes the importance of the re- 
establishment of the picture-plane, the constant preoccupation 
with the play between the two-dimensional and the three- 
dimensional aspects of the composition, and the avoidance of 
orthogonal lines and “funnels” in space. He also places stress (as 
does Tolnay, to whose article, however, he makes no reference) 
on the synthesis Cézanne achieves between the sensitivity to 
minute surface changes of light and color (which Cézanne in- 
herited from the Impressionists), and the basic geometric struc- 
ture of the objects he depicts: “If Cézanne maintains a high 
place in the history of painting, it may well be because of his 
mastery over these basic structural planes” (p. 27). “Cézanne’s 
uniqueness and perhaps his historical greatness is found in his 
power to synthesize abstraction and reality” (p. 63). “The 
shimmering surface quality, the opulent and luminous effect 
of Cézanne’s colored surfaces, is one of the most original 
achievements in the history of painting” (p. 14). 

But the recurrent theme of the analyses, and the concept that 
the author himself underlines as his contribution to an under- 
standing of Cézanne’s painting, is the importance of line as the 
basic structural factor in Cézanne’s pictorial construction. He 
considers that there has been an overemphasis upon the petite 
sensation, the “individual patches of color” through whose 
“modulations” Cézanne built up the rich sensuous surface of 
his canvases: “If the diagrams have any value at all, they will 
surely make it evident that the fundamental spatial relations re- 
main clear when all modelling is eliminated and when the basic 
planes are established only with outlines” (p. 10). “Space rela- 
tions always depend upon definition at the contours” (p. 27 
“‘My explanation considers these larger planes, created with out- 
lines or contrasts, to be the essence of the spatial structure” 
(p. 12). “One of the aims of the present study is to change the 
general thinking about the re/ative importance of the line and 
color-plane modulations” (p. 14). 

With the contention that the basic structure of Cézanne’s 
spatial construction lies in a series of planes, parallel to the 
picture-plane, which by their recession create a space without 
the use of vanishing lines, and that these planes are kept in a 
two-dimensional as well as a three-dimensional relationship, 
there can be no argument. It is generally agreed that as Loran 
admirably demonstrates, Cézanne’s achievement lay precisely 
in his power to establish the continuity and structural unity of 
these planes without losing the infinite play of color and light 
variation that the Impressionists had taught him, and at the same 
time relate al] these areas to each other. “The control of planes 
is the essence of Cézanne’s achievement” (p. 27). (I think 
Loran would have found Novotny in agreement too had he re- 
ferred to his extensive analysis in German rather than to the 
brief introduction to the Phaidon picture-book.) 

The diagrams do not, however — to my eye at least — estab- 
lish the fact that the space of Cézanne’s pictures is created 
through a series of overlapping planes a/ome. Along with this 
overlapping there goes an additional element which it seems to 
me Loran has overlooked, perhaps because he has chosen to ig- 
nore chronology and so the development of Cézanne’s style out 
of Impressionism. Wherever, in the diagrams or in the paint- 
ings, there is a simple overlapping of planes there is no reced- 
ing space. In other words, wherever the ground line and the 
consequent fixing of a horizontal plane from which the verti- 
cals rise is lacking, no spatial relationship is established (see 
P]. 1, Diag. 11; and Pl. x1, Diag. 1). On the other hand, space 
is established by a series of planes parallel to the picture-plane, 
which, overlapping or not, recede on a horizontal plane, so that 
without orthogonals, the eye can measure their recession. (This 
is part of Poussin’s “classic” method of space composition, and 
Cézanne correctly saw his relation to it.) 

Now here Cézanne’s impressionist inheritance makes itself 
felt. When, in the middle ’seventies, after his close association 
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with Pissarro, Cézanne broke away from the Impressionists, they 
were still concerned with the rendering of both a flat picture 
surface and a spatial depth — which for them was atmospheric 
rather than geometric. They solved the problem by looking 
down at the scene they portrayed, thus tilting the ground line 
up, and avoiding too great an overlapping of one object in front 
of another. This is the point of departure for Cézanne’s great 
Arc-Tal and Estaque landscapes of the ’eighties, in which he 
looks down into an expanse of landscape beneath his point of 
vision. Where he differs from Impressionism (in respect to this 
particular problem) is in his insistence upon the establishment 
of a frontal plane, which is at once the picture-plane for the 
two-dimensional design and the plane from which the illusion- 
istic space of the picture moves back, and also of a rear plane, 
which by the rising of Ste Victoire or the hills beyond the bay 
closes off the illusionistic space and ties in with the two-dimen- 
sional pattern. (For striking examples compare the London and 
Washington pictures.) Between these two lies the valley, upon 
which stand the vertical planes of houses and trees which do not 
overlap, since they are well below eye level, but measure off dis- 
tances on the valley-floor. In looking at these landscapes, the 
spectator looks straight ahead at the foreground trees and the 
background hills, but down at the valley in between. Thus 
there is a change in line of vision which is comparable to the 
change in eye level of the still-lifes; in both the result is to look 
at objects from above, so that they will not simply overlap, but 
will be seen in relation to a ground plane upon which their in- 
tervals can be measured. At the same time this brings the ground 
plane up, so that (in Loran’s excellent phrase) a “tension” is 
created with both the known horizontal and the vertical picture- 
plane. (See what happens to the space in Diagram of Plate xx 
if we cut off the edges of table and wall which establish the 
horizontal and allow the space to be given by the pure over- 
lapping of objects: does it not become flat? ) 

Excellent and minutely perceptive as are most of the analyses 
of individual pictures, 1 find that some of them should not be 
made to conform so closely to a general scheme. Typically — as 
in Pl. xu, Well and Rocks in the Forest of the Chateau Noir — 
Loran resolves the suggested spatial movement in Cézanne’s 
compositions to rotation around a central point. Here — and in 
Pl. x1, The Well and Grinding Wheel in the Forest of the 
Chéteau Noir — this seems to be entirely correct, as it is in 
many of the still lifes. But in many others, such as the land- 
scapes of the eighties just described, or the one in the Metro- 
politan Museum, and in the late landscapes of 1900 —e.g., 
Pl. xxvi, Ste Victoire from Les Lauves—the movement and 
tension are rather between planes all parallel to the picture- 
plane which define parallel layers of “negative” space, than 
around the solid objects. Especially space does not move around 
the mountain in the background, but the mountain is a limit- 
ing plane in “tension” with the picture-plane. Here I think 
Loran might follow his own general analysis more closely, place 
less stress upon the atmospheric, three-dimensional quality of 
color modulation, and insist more upon Cézanne’s control of the 
flat, space-defining surface. 

But I should not like to end this part of the review without 
mentioning the particular excellences of Loran’s analyses. These 
are the discussion of the methods and the reasons for Cézanne’s 
“compensation” for deep space, so that the picture stays upon 
the surface; and the results and the reasons for the “distortions” 
that he practiced, especially the shifting of eye-levels, the break- 
ing up of planes, and the tipping of axes. All these devices by 
avoiding the correct, the seen, and the expected, create a “ten- 
sion” and a dynamism that are essential parts not alone of 
Cézanne’s personal style, but of his fundamental contribution 
to later developments in painting. He differs (and is perhaps 
greater? ) than later artists in his ability to make a minimum of 
such distortion produce a maximum effect upon the observer’s 
intellectual, empathic, and emotional realization of the struc- 
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ture of the visual world. That Cézanne was able to achieve this 
was partly due to his individual genius, partly to the moment at 
which he appeared upon the scene. Why the painters of the 
twentieth century have been driven to such extremes of styliza- 
tion is one of the still unresolved problems of modern art. 

The above remarks have been intended to modify and per- 
haps expand some of Loran’s conclusions, while more than ac- 
cepting his method and his main results. But the second objec- 
tive of the book, its “ultimate purpose” of establishing through 
Cézanne’s work “‘an understanding of certain ‘constants’ in the 
entire history of pictorial creation,” is open to somewhat dif- 
ferent criticism. The author knows that this is a bold claim, 
and that objections will be raised to it, objections which he 
tries to forestall: “I am well aware that many critics and art his- 
torians regard the idea of ‘constants’ . . . as untenable” (p. 4). 
In voicing doubts as to the validity of Loran’s claim, I do not 
wish to seem to fall into this other extreme of complete rela- 
tivism. It is more than a quibble to say that there is a middle 
ground. Loran makes clear his own judgment on what the con- : 
stants necessary to good art are, not only in his positive evalua- 
tion of Cézanne, on which there may be agreement, but in 
various of his negative opinions: “Renoir is a great artist in his 
more mature work; his contours are very firm and definite when 
compared with those of painters who are likely to be considered 
as typical Impressionists. Nevertheless, when Renoir’s painting 
of the Sainte Victoire is compared with Cézanne’s, it seems 
soft and realistic rather than being formally composed” (p. 12). 
“. . . The great masters of the Renaissance who preceded 
Baroque extravagance” (p. 33). “Van Gogh’s Expressionism is 
achieved at the cost of the classical values of sound space organi- 
zation” (p. §5). The author’s preference, in other words, is for 
a “constructed” spatial organization, which solves the two- 
dimensional—three-dimensional “duality of pictorial space” by 
intellectual means. 

Now I should be inclined to agree that most of the great 
achievements of the twentieth century have come out of this 
“constructive” tradition, begun largely by Cézanne and Seurat; 
and also (for reasons too lengthy for explanation here, even if 
we knew them all) that this tradition is the one most apt to 
prove fruitful for the contemporary painter, and must in any 
case be mastered before the painter can go on to his own personal 
style. It can, as Loran says, correct the “pernicious effects” of 
the academic tradition in which “the figure is modeled in a 
sculptural way without regard to the flat picture plane or the pic- 
ture format” (p. 4). As a practicing artist in the present Loran 
feels this necessity very strongly, and as such he is right in mak- 
ing use of his understanding of Cézanne’s mastery of compo- 
sition in his own painting and teaching. But to generalize from 
this into the past and future seems dangerous. Because we can- 
not have the kind of immediate grasp of a total continuum of 
three-dimensional space with which the Baroque artist started 
(so that he broke down rather than built up his pictorial space) 
is no reason for denying the validity of that kind of art, even 
though it may well be correct to say that no great examples of 
it can be produced today (though De Chirico may give us 
pause). Nor does it seem right to say that the Renaissance artist 
produced fine aesthetic effects “in spite of” his interest in 
mathematical perspective; this is to read back into his mind our 
own point of view. It is well to emphasize that such objections 
do not imply a complete relativism; nor do they suggest that ob- 
jective criticism is impossible. Loran’s own analyses are proof 
that within @ given artistic tradition objective descriptions, com- 
parisons, and consequently valid judgments are possible. This 
book is an important contribution to the understanding — both 
by historian and artist — of one of the fundamental methods 
employed by the twentieth-century painter in seeing and or- 
ganizing his, and so our, view of the world. 


ROBERT GOLDWATER 
Queens College 
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Built in USA, 1932-1944, edited by Elizabeth Mock, fore- 
word by Philip L. Goodwin, New York, The Museum of 
Modern Art, 1944. Pp. 128; 206 pls. $3.00. 


The fifteenth anniversary of the Museum of Modern Art 
was marked by a large exhibition, Art im Progress, during the 
summer of 1944. The architecture section, called Built in 
USA, was the Museum’s first attempt since the famous /mter- 
national Exhibition of Modern Architecture of 1932 to show 
outstanding examples of contemporary American architecture. 
Selections were made by a special advisory committee of four- 
teen persons, with the aid of letters and questionnaires from 
scores of architects and laymen in all parts of the country. This 
book, the record of the exhibition, represents the major achieve- 
ments and trends of American architecture in the past twelve 
years. Since it is done throughout with the excellence character- 
istic of the Museum publications, it is a “must’’ for those inter- 
ested in modern architecture. 

Certain points concerning the program of the exhibition 
should be mentioned. In view of its limited size (only forty- 
seven buildings were shown) there was agreement from the 
beginning that it should exclude temporary exposition pavilions 
and unexecuted projects, and that no more than three buildings 
by any one architect should be shown. There was no attempt to 
cover the wide variety of building types: thus no examples of 
apartment houses, hotels, theatres, churches, railroad stations, 
airports — and many others — were included. With so limited 
a space, the real criterion of selection was — and had to be — 
sheer architectural distinction. The goal was admirably stated 
by Alfred Barr: “But above these particular issues and problems 
is the one unending campaign which involves not merely the 
Department of Architecture but the Museum as a whole. This 
is simply the continuous, conscientious, resolute distinction of 
quality from mediocrity — the discovery and proclamation of 
excellence.” 

The limitation to three buildings by any one architect pre- 
sumably affected only Frank Lloyd Wright; no other architect 
was represented by more than two. Without the limit, Wright’s 
Johnson Wax Building and several others would probably have 
been included, but it was not intended to be a one-man show, 
and on the whole the restriction seems a reasonable one. The 
method of selection did bar certain “historical” values. Though 
buildings erected since 1932 were eligible, there was little at- 
tempt to do the twelve-year period in balanced fashion. The 
overwhelming majority of buildings shown date from the 
*forties, and only a scattering few from the ’thirties. But since 
it was impossible to accomplish everything, the decision to em- 
phasize quality was undoubtedly a wise one. 

The program was carried out in exemplary fashion. In the 
difficult job of selecting forty-seven outstanding buildings from 
the many thousands that must have been considered, and of 
weighing such diverse architectural values as are involved in 
dams, bridges, stores, and houses, remarkably good judgment and 
discernment were shown. There is no hint of cheapness or su- 
perficiality, and there is a wealth of excellence. Only in one ex- 
ample, to my mind, did the selection fall short of its own goal: I 
do not think the Fresno City Hall is of sufficient quality to war- 
rant its inclusion. 

After the Foreword, Mrs. Mock contributes an Introduction 
on the development of modern architecture since 1932. This is 
admirable. By word, and a few illustrations, it supplies the his- 
torical framework which the exhibition itself lacks. It would be 
hard to imagine a better account of the progress of a decade 
than this remarkably concise and well-written essay. All signifi- 
cant positive steps are indicated, yet there is no attempt to gild 
the lily. The fact that modern housing, for example, has intro- 
duced more architectural problems than have yet been success- 
fully solved is indicated by a series of pointed questions rather 
than premature praise, and it is frankly admitted that monu- 
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mentality in public buildings is still a problem for the future. 

After acknowledging the overall excellence of the exhibi- 
tion, what criticisms may we make of Built in USA, 1932- 
1944? This is not an easy task, as there are no real defects or 
egregious shortcomings. Different individuals might have 
chosen different buildings, but it is profitless to say, “Why 
didn’t you put in this, and leave out that?” unless some prin- 
ciple of choice binds together such preferences and suggests a 
consistent change of emphasis. 

On a basis of fundamental taste, which is certainly the pri- 
mary criterion, I would criticize only the one choice mentioned 
above, the omission of Lescaze’s school in Ansonia, Connecticut, 
and an outstanding Wurster house, such as the Voss house at 
Point Sur, California. These were among the great achieve- 
ments of the past decade, and the Ansonia school offered the 
closest approach yet to a valid modern monumentality. My other 
criticisms do not concern the selection of particular buildings 
so much as the collective effect of the whole; they rest, per- 
haps, on matters of theoretic or social emphasis rather than on 
the taste involved in individual selections. I shall try to work 
from the particular to the general in suggesting what these 
criticisms are. 

On page 34 is Harwell Harris’s admirable little house in Fel- 
lowship Park, Los Angeles. Built for the architect and his wife, 
it consists of a small kitchen-and-bath unit plus one large room 
for living, dining, and sleeping. Glass doors around three sides 
of the room can be completely removed in fair weather, leaving 
only the sheltering roof and enchanting views of the nearby 
trees and ferns of the steep hillside. Although yielding to no 
one in my admiration for this house, if I could show only one 
Harwell Harris I would have chosen either the Granstedt 
house in Hollywood, or the house in La Canada. Why? 

Architectural excellence can never be divorced from a specific 
program. Results of surpassing excellence in a restricted pro- 
gram are easier to achieve than in a complex program. If equal 
excellence has been achieved in the more complex program, 
particularly in a program more closely approximating normal or 
average needs, the solution is not only socially more valuable but 
aesthetically more remarkable. The Granstedt house is not only 
as fine an aesthetic object as this one, but its solutions of plan- 
ning, structural, and formal problems offer more for others to 
learn from because its problems were more difficult. 

If the Fellowship Park house were only an isolated instance of 
its kind, I would raise no issue, but it strikes me that it is not. 
Of the fourteen single houses selected, only three illustrate rea- 
sonably common and widespread problems (considering size, 
site, cost, etc.) of American domestic architecture. The other 
eleven are fascinating, but they are all “odd numbers.” The 
book itself gives me my theme: describing a housing develop- 
ment, the caption states, “Of the four dwelling types, the least 
usual isthe . . .” (p. 66, italics mine) — and this is the one 
of the four which receives publication. Is it not, perhaps, the 
prevailing emphasis of the exhibition to proclaim the unusual, 
even the extreme, in modern architecture? 

Certainly the Philip Johnson house is unusual in Cambridge. 
It of course reminds us immediately of a house built in Czecho- 
slovakia fifteen years ago. Admitting for the moment its “classic 
serenity and ascetic luxury,” and passing over such practical 
questions as whether the windows are double-glazed and 
whether the curtains really do reconcile openness and privacy, 
one is arrested by the enclosing fence. “Startling and ungregari- 
ous on its conventional open-lawned New England street” is 
putting it mildly. To carry a nine-foot-high blank wall to the 
sidewalk line on a street marked by open front Jawns and uni- 
formly set-back houses, whether they are conventional or not, 
is socially offensive. It must constitute a violation of the spirit, 
if not the letter, of the local zoning ordinance. For all our 
preaching about the new “social orientation” of the modern 
style, here we seem not only to approve but to “proclaim” a 
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house which must be offensive to every other architect — 
whether modern or otherwise — who has tried to face such a 
problem within the spirit of a going society, and which must 
make the local residents simply apoplectic with wrath. 

Nothing could illustrate more clearly why the public has 
been hostile to modern architecture. Speaking of this attitude 
toward the style a decade ago, Mrs. Mock remarks: “Ironically, 
here was a style which, more consciously than any other in his- 
tory, was directed towards the improvement of the comfort and 
convenience, health and happiness of society as a whole, yet 
there has probably never been an architectural movement more 
deeply distrusted by the public.” Would you blame it, if this 
particular contribution to “society as a whole” is labeled as an 
outstanding masterpiece of the modern style? Personally, my 
sympathies are with the residents of the poor old-fashioned 
houses on Ash Street. 

Of the fourteen houses shown, only three could be intended 
for families with children, and two of these are hopelessly be- 
yond the average family budget. Have there been no good mod- 
ern houses in the last twelve years designed for families with 
three or four children, and no servants? I am sure there have. 

Let me return to Harwell Harris’s Fellowship Park house. 
The enormous appeal of this house depends largely on a particu- 
lar photograph glamourizing California sunshine spattering 
down through fragile oak leaves onto lush ferns: the appeal is 
at least half one of Nature rather than Architecture. In order 
to snap this photograph, it seems that Mr. Dapprich had to: a) 
remove all the glass doors (this looks like a job, and one won- 
ders where he put them); b) remove a folding screen; c) re- 
move a bed and bed-table from the outer corner of the room; 
and d) supplant them by a large and handsome jug. The result 
is a superb photograph, but it does not show very much of the 
room, and it does not show the room in what one might judge 
to be its more normal and useful state. 

This may serve as my second theme: the exhibition beguiles 
the public by too many “dramatic” photographs. One notices 
how often, in the display of a building, the big enlarged photo- 
graph is mot the comprehensive view of exterior or interior 
which will tell the observer most clearly and quickly the articu- 
lation of the main parts of the building — where he is on the 
plan, so to speak. Rather it is the dramatic detail, the unique 
feature, the striking “‘angle-shot” which is selected. 

It is true that the Museum’s function is, in part, to dramatize 
modern architecture. Buildings are here on exhibition, and to 
attract the eye and arrest the interest, one must be a little exhibi- 
tionistic, But there is danger in it, insofar as it impedes the 
balanced grasp of the building as a totality. Interest in modern 
architecture ought not to depend on the unique detail, or on 
camera virtuosity. It is important to remember that we are try- 
ing to display prize buildings, not prize photographs. Only too 
often one sees photographs that are deliberately misleading as to 
architectural fact. 

Another emphasis in the exhibition is of concern to me. It is, 
I think, a prejudice in favor of the modernism of a decade, or 
two decades ago. The Philip Johnson house is not the only ex- 
ample. There are some excellent characterizations, in the intro- 
ductory essay, of the earlier modernism. “In the twenties,” it 
says, “the international ideal of modern architecture was the 
mechanical perfection of the right angle and the parallel line. 
Buildings were composed throughout of clean-cut rectangles, 
sometimes embellished with geometrical curves” (p. 17). The 
four qualities of volume, regularity, flexibility, and technical 
perfection adduced by Alfred Barr as characteristic of the Inter- 
national Style at that time are also recalled. In my opinion, at 
least ten of the buildings shown in this book are — if words 
mean anything — predominantly in this style of a decade ago. 

Mrs. Mock has so clearly indicated the nature of the essen- 
tial style developments of the past ten years that it is worth sum- 
marizing them. There has been, first, a renewed interest in the 


vernacular — in the old stone barns of Pennsylvania, in the 
shingled or clapboarded houses of New England, and the ranch 
houses of the West. The straightforward use of material in this 
native folk architecture, and its adaptation to climate and 
topography, have been emulated in modern buildings, and have 
produced “a friendly, more differentiated contemporary archi- 
tecture.” With the new emphasis on wood, in its natural texture 
and in new structural uses, there has come a tendency to “lose 
that insistence on machine-like precision of finish” so much 
desired a decade ago. The modern architect welcomes the chal- 
lenge of climatic difficulties as a basis of design, and the modern 
house “‘becomes ever more intimately related to the ground and 
the surrounding landscape.” 

This is, I believe, an accurate picture of the trend of develop- 
ment of the modern style during the past decade. But it is one 
which is not borne out by some twenty per cent of the buildings 
in the exhibition. It may be that there was an unconscious and 
perhaps sentimental tendency unduly to favor the familiar old 
modernism of the last generation. 

One final point: quite frequently through the book one en- 
counters the apparent feeling that one must make a “func- 
tional” apology for a form that is admired. This should not be 
necessary. Take for example the comment about the Philadel- 
phia Savings Fund Building. On page 100, the caption points 
out that exterior columns give a marked vertical emphasis to the 
sides of the main block, and adds: “‘At the front, floors are canti- 
levered beyond the columns to allow continuous glass for maxi- 
mum light and freedom of interior arrangement.” Good light 
and freedom of arrangement are just as desirable for the offices 
at the sides (there are far more of them) as for those at the 
ends, and a study of the plan indicates that the side offices ac- 
tually do have these advantages. The real reason why the end is 
cantilevered is that the architects wished a dominant horizon- 
tality on the end facade as a foil to the verticality of the sides. 

All of us feel the need of both “factual” and “formal” criti- 
cism of buildings. After a decade of debate about “functional- 
ism,”’ it should no longer be necessary for us to seek a fact behind 
every form, or still less, to invent one if none exists. Architects 
have taken advantage of this gullibility more than once. The 
much-heralded external sun-blind, for example, cannot have 
indefeasible functional utility unless it is adjustable — and most 
of them aren’t. A moment’s reflection indicates that a fixed 
shade or blind adjusted to keep out the sun’s rays on hot August 
days will also keep them out on cool April days, since the sun is 
at the same altitude. Yet all manner of “sun-baffles” of one 
sort or another are pleasant features in a design, partly because 
of the sense of extended shelter they give us, partly because of 
the nice diagonal shadow patterns they throw on a wall. Are 
not these reasons enough? Do we ave to become spuriously sci- 
entific about features we like? 

To sum up, I have suggested four shortcomings: (1) a taste 
for the extreme and the unusual in modern architecture; (2) 
too great a reliance on fancy photographs; (3) a predilection 
for the modernism of a decade ago; and (4) an occasional mis- 
taken factualism, if 1 may call it that. 

But these shortcomings are relatively minor. They certainly 
do not alter the fact that the buildings shown are individually 
of great interest and exceptional quality. Moreover, what may 
seem to be undue emphases in the selection are balanced by the 
well-rounded and discerning quality of the extraordinarily 
good text. All told, the book presents an excellent picture of a 
decade of American architecture, it is exciting and interesting, 
and it justifies sanguine expectations of the future. I intend no 
conventional compliment in saying that it is quite the best 
book on modern architecture that has come out in the past twelve 
years, 

HUGH MORRISON 
Dartmouth College 
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LETTERS TO 


Sir: 

The American Art Research Council, established by the 
Whitney Museum of American Art, is gathering material for a 
biography of the late Marsden Hartley, in collaboration with 
Mr. Hudson D. Walker. A complete catalogue of his work is 
also being made. We would be most grateful to anyone who 
has letters from Hartley if they would allow us to borrow them. 
We are also tracing works by Hartley in private collections and 
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THE EDITOR 


would be interested to hear of any paintings, drawings and 
pastels which are privately owned. Correspondence should be 
addressed to the American Art Research Council, 10 West 8th 
Street, New Vork 11, New York. 


Sincerely yours, 


LLOYD GOODRICH 
Director 
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